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the Old Roof— 


. . | 
Don’t think of re-roofing merely | 
as a matter of dollars and cents. 
Look at it, rather, as an oppor- 
tunity to improve the appearance 


of your home. 


The cost will be surprisingly small, 
and the attractiveness of the 
house will be immeasurably in- 
creased if you build the new roof 
with Barrett Everlastic Shingles. 
For these shingles, surfaced with 
everlasting mineral in rich perma- 
nent shades of red or green, lend 
distinctiveness to every building 
they cover. 

You can lay them on top of the 
old roof. But most important of 
all, they are moderate in cose and 


giv e years of service. 


The four styles of Barrett Ever- 
lastic Roofings are briefly de- 
scribed at the right. Illustrated 
bookle ts gladly sent upon request 


by our nearest ofhce. 


Be sure you get a Barrett Ever- 
lastic brand. 


Everlastic Multi-Shineles 


Made of high grade, thoroughly water- 
proofed felt with a sturdy mineral surface 
in be autiful natural colors, either red or 
green. Laid in strips of four shingles in 
one, as illustrated, at far less cost in 
labor and time than for wooden shingles. 
Resist fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


\ recognize d standard 


among “rubber” roofings. 
Famous for its durability. 
Made of high grade water- 
proohng materials, it dehes 
wind and weather and in- 
sures dry, comfortable build- 
ings under all 
weather condi- 
tions. Nails and 
cement included. 


EverlasticMineral- 


Surfaced Roofing 


A high grade roll roofing, 


i weal r-resisting min- 


al 


eral surface, in two natural 
shades, red or green. Needs 
no painting. Combines real 
protection against fire with 
beauty. Nails and cement 
with each roll 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Made ott he 


same durable 

mine ral-s | ae 

faced red or 

green) material 

as the Multi-Shingles, but cut into indi- 
vidual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like 


1 
wooden shingle s 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


A SERIES ON TRANSPORTATION 

‘Am I, a farmer, specifically concerned 
with bringing ocean vessels to the Middle- 
West via the St. Lawrence and Great 
Lakes?” asks President Howard of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in an 
article which will appear in our April issue. 
He not only asks this question but gives 
some points which have a very direct 
bearing upon the answer. 

Have you, as a farmer in the Middle- 
West, tried to picture in your mind what 

would mean to you if ocean vessels were 
brought a thousand miles nearer to your 

rm? This is a question which every 
irmer may well be asking himself and 
eking to answer correctiy. 

A plan for developing a deep waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean by way 
of the St. Lawrence river is being con- 
sidered. A joint committee appointed by 
our government and the Canadian govern- 

ent to study the proposition has made 

a favorable report to the congress of the 
United States. Various projects designed 
to increase shipping on inland waterways 
are being proposed and it is certain that 
the whole question of .water transporta- 
tion will be given much attention during 
the next few years. Shippers realize that 
present transportation costs are prohibi- 
tive in many cases and when transporta- 
tion at lower cost is sought, water trans- 
portation naturally comes to the front. 

In any matter that affects the cost of 
transportation, no class ef our people is 
more directly or vitally interested than the 

irmers of the Middle-West. The large 
surplus of heavy, bulky products which 
must be carried to market from the farms 
of this section and the enormous quantities 
of manufactured products which must be 
sent into this great center of agricultural 
production constitute a large portion of the 

ition’s shipping and pay a large part of 
the transportation bill. 

More and more the products of the 
farms of America are going into the mar- 

ets of the world and the cost of getting 
our grain and meat and woel and cotton 
the world’s markets is an important 
ctor in determining whether the farmers 
of this country can successfully and profit- 
ibly compete with the farmers of other 
countries. Profit in farming depends upon 
conomy in transportation and marketing, 
s well as economy in production, and if 
products can be transported at lower cost 
water than by rail, the farmers should 
ive the benefit of this economy. 

It was for the purpose of helping our 

iders to understand what this pro- 

sed project means to them that we 
rranged with Mr. Howard to prepare a 
ries of articles for Successful Farming, 

.e first of which will appear in our next 

ssue, 

One of our fixed policies is to obtain 
rticles from those who are thoroly in- 
rmed upon the subjects which they dis- 
iss, and it is an equally fixed policy to 
btain articles from persons who are in 
osition to consider the subject about 
hich they write from the viewpoint of 
ir readers. 

Mr. Howard has given a great deal of 

tudy to the subject of water transporta- 

on and its effects upon the farming in- 

istry in the Middle-West, and he has 
vone over the proposed route of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. He is a 
‘armer himself and considers the whole 
proposition from the viewpoint of his farm. 

Certainly the subject is worthy of care- 
ful study and investigation and we feel 
that the readers of Successful Farming are 

specially fortunate in having an o> >or- 
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What Impression Does Your Home Gi 





tunity to read a series of articles written 
by a faruner who has studied the question 


from its many angles. _ 
It is our plan to discuss the various 





phases of water transportation quite fully 


|in coming issues and you will want to | 


| begin with the first article.-—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


GROWTH AND DECAY 
This is a world of action. Neither men 
When 





au 


| The decay may not show at first and it 
may take a long time to reach the more 
hardy parts. But it is gradually decaying 
nevertheless. Growth and decay are the 
representatives of two contending forces 
in the world. The fight is always on. You 
can see it in your cornfield any day during 
the early summer and you can see the 
results of it in the autumn. Growth is 
fighting to gather together the elements of 
earth and air and water, and buik’ them 
into a stalk that shall stand straignt and 
strong and green thruout the summer, and 
carry a big, rich, full grained ear in the 
autumn. 

Decay rejoices in a series of cold wet 
days after planting time to kill the life 
germs and make his work easy. The cut 
worm is his ally. When one scorching 
hot day follows another without rain, 
decay is gleeful in the thot that growth 
When the ear is formed 
he sends the blackbirds to tear the husk 
and expose the corn in the milk, so that 
the rain and the sun may undo the work 
they have been accomplishing all thru the 
summer. 

It is the same in business in the city, or 
on the farm. Progress is the key to life. 
If you are not a better farmer than you 
were ten years ago, or five years ago, or 
last year, you have less chance to succeed 
than you had then. Other farmers have 
progressed. That has made keener compe- 
tition for those who have net. 

Your ability to live at all depends on 
our ability to live well—to develop efli- 





ciency—to — abreast of the times. The 


| the steam thresher. 


oe can’t compete with the 
The man with 


man with the 
man with the gang plow. 
the hand planter can’t compete with the 
man with the checkrower. The man with 
| the flail can’t compete with the man with 
The man who hauls 
to market over a bad road can’t compete 
with the man who has access to a good 
one. The man who doesn’t make a com- 
fortable farm home can’t hold his children 
against the conveniences and pleasures of 
the city. 

This principle is just as true of a farm 
paper as of a farmer. The only reason 
| that Successful Farmng has developed 

in a little over ten years from an idea to 


| 
' 
>| . . 
9| leadership among all the influences for 


| better farming and better farm home con- 
ditions, lies in the fact that an effort has 
been made to make every copy of Suc- 
cessful Farming better than the one before 
it and better than any other farm paper. 


3 | Each month, the editorial columns have 


| been more closely packed with good and 


9 
Our Young Housekeepers (Her Happiest Birthday) . 114 | 


helpful suggestions, and each month the 
|advertising columns have carried a more 
| carefully selected list of advertisers whose 
| products are useful in developing farm 
|methods and farm living along the line 
| of progress and life. 

| It is intended that the editorial columns 
| shall give you thots and ideas and suggesi 
‘lines of action that will help you make 
more money .and enable you and your 
family to live better and more comfort- 
ably. Both our Editorial and Adver- 
tising Departments are anxious to be of 
real service to you.: If you want to know 
about anything that is not advertised in 
Successful Farming, a letter addressed to 
our Advertising Department will bring 
the information. 


EB. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mer. 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 


1 he plus values in 
Firestone Cords are win 
ming lr f ,r every 

here With their scien 
tifically d gned, ™ stve 
von 3 ir le nd ‘ 








Heights of Attainment 





With prices at the lowest 
level in tire history Firestone 
attainment in giving value 
reaches its greatest height. 

To give quality at too high 
a price or—to slight quality 
for the sake of price would 
not meet the demand for 
lower transportation costs. 

Most miles per dollar is 
now the paramount need of 
the tire buyer. 

What more natural, than 
to find it in the product of an 
organization that has made 
this its creed and standard 
for 20 years. 


Out of the confusion of 
varying discounts, prices and 
quality Firestone value is 
revealed as the one true 
guide to tire economy. 


Back of the ample re- 
sources, advantageous buy- 
ing, greater manufacturing 
efficiency and more econom- 
ical distribution is the will- 
ingness of the whole Firestone 
organization including its 
dealers to sacrifice profits 
that quality may be upheld 
and public confidence de- 
served. 








Oldfield “999", a 
30 x 3% non-skid full 
sise ire. Built with 4 

ly long staple fabric. 

n 30x3 size at $8.99. 
At these prices this 
tire gives a remark 
ably high value in 
quality and depend- 
able service. Sold by 
Firestone dealers 











N New York the other day I heard the agricultural bloc 
soundly and roundly damned by a group of business leaders. 
Secretary of War Mr. Weeks accomplished the same end 
| purpose in his New York speech on December 8th. The 
New York press, with one or two notable exceptions, condemns 
bloc as a menace to good government. 
\ few days later, in Chicago, I heard the bloc spoken of very 
ghly as a much-needed expression in congress of the wishes 
ot only of the farmers but of that indefinite, but all too 
requently ineffective body known as the public. Even the 
rge newspapers of Chicago and the trans-Mississippi cities 
em inclined to admit the necessity and at least the temporary 
sirability of the agricultural bloc. 
Halfway between these two cities at Columbus and Cleveland, 
relative merits and demerits of the bloc seem still to be an 
n question. 
\pparently the answer is sectional. And that suggests the 
lerlying cause of all the trouble. People’s interests are 
tional, at least on many important problems. The banking 
| commercial interests of New York could not be expected 
to wax particularly enthusiastic over legislation designed to 
irb their control of credit and trade. On the other hand, the 
blie sympathizes with the farmer and incidentally has a selfish 
rest in seeing to it that conditions are such that the food 
supply will be constant and unimpaired. 
(here is nothing new in the idea of group action in congress. 
re has been a most formidable 
ce’ in congress for years. It is, in 


THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC 


Is It a Menace or a Blessing? 
By O. M. KILE 





ut there is another very neat device in operation which gives 
the majority party full control and helps build a highly central- 
ized and autocratic machine. This is accomplished thru what is 
known as the “Steering Committee.’’ You will not find this 
committee listed in the official directory of congressional com- 
mittees, but it is none the less powerful on that account. In 
the house it is made up of a half-dozen men who practically 
hold the destinies of that body in theirhhands. That is, they did 
when things were working smoothly and “regularly.” 

It must be evident from the above that the machinery exists 
for concentrated control and virtual dictation of voting by the 
group in control. It is important, therefore, to inquire just who 
are or have been in control. 

In the last session of the last congress, there were 428 members 
and vacancies in the house, of these 234 were Republican, 190 
Democratic (including 18 Tammany Democrats from New York 
City) and four were of varied affiliations. Of this total number 
of representatives 215 represented the predominatly commercial 
section north of the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi. But 
of the majority group, that is, the Republicans, 161 came from 
the eastern section specified. Thus it will be seen that the 
Republican party controlled the house and was itself controlled 
by the northeast or commercial and financial section of the 
country. Just as long as the vote could be kept along party 
lines the group from the northeastern states could dictate the 
actions A, the entire house. Any friend of agriculture who 
might venture to protest or insist could 
be, and frequently was, spanked and 
told where to sit down and be quiet. 





precisely because the sway of this 
bloe is threatened, that certain 
ticilans are raising such a hullaballo. 
only difference between the 
iltural bloe and the bankers’ bloc 
has had its own way in congress 
vears is that the former works in 
open and is publicly known and 
gnized. The other is no less 
erful, however, because of its lack 
iblic mention. It is difficult to 
rstand how, from the standpoint 
lemocratic government, one could 
‘good” bloc and the other a “‘bad”’ 


lhe editor of the New York World 
: a keen appreciation of this situation 
| expresses it thus: 


n who point with alarm at the unorthodox 
ities of the agricultural bloc have failed so 
say just what it is that makes the differ- 
between good blocs and bad. Blocs we 
had in the past—American history is 

{ with them—and blocs of all varieties are 
irrent view in Washington, notably the 
bition group in both houses, the followers 
Mr. Farley and that stanch old line of 


It was only when organized ag- 
riculture came into the field that 
the real friends of the farmer saw 
an opportunity to make a stand 
against the dictators. Previous to 
that time it would have been po- 
litical suicide to attempt anything 
like the development of the agri- 
cultural bloc. Even now the mem- 
bers are threatened with defeat if 
ea See the old line leaders can bring it 

about. But organized agriculture 
can be depended upon, this year 
at least, to stand behind its cham- 
pions in congress. 


Things were not quite so closely held 
by the leaders in the senate because of 
the greater proportion of men from the 
agricultural states. But the cases of 
senators from mid western and western 
states who are absolutely controlled by 
eastern interests—sometimes actually 
planted in a state for no other purpose 
than to become senator—are so humer- 
ous as to largely nullify the advantage 
that agriculture might be expected to 
have in that respect. 

It was only when organized agricul- 
ture came into the field that the real 
friends of the farmer saw an oppor- 
tunity to make a stand against the 
dictators. Previous to that time it 
would have been political suicide to 
attempt anything like the development 

.of the agricultural bloc. Even now the 
members are threatened with defeat 
if the old line leaders can bring it 
about. But organized agriculture can 
be depended upon, this year at least, 
to stand behind its champions in con- 





es, freshly recruited from time to time, 
h has voted with the banking interests in 
er since the days of the founding fathers 
e combinations appear to President Harding natural, inescapable, even 
lable. Not until the farmers of the Middle West began to whip their 
esentatives into line with what the Middle West wanted did the adminis- 
n’s hair begin to stand on end. * * * * The farmers care less for organiza- 
than any other class; they would never have come together had it not 
1 for a number of other blocs, so old and well established as to be thoroly 
pectable, working hand in hand against them. They are asking a share 
the returns which the financial, manufacturing and railroad interests have 
led in the past without question. 
Che worst the farmers can do is to interfere with the division of spoils, 
h looks to the old guard like normal industrial life in the United States. 
Harding and Mr. Weeks are concerned for the blocs they were elected 


rve, nothing more.” 

But why was it necessary to form a bloc in order to secure 
led agricultural legislation? Did we not have zealous 
itors and representatives from the agricultural sections long 
re an agricultural bloc was thot of? 

In order to answer this question it is necessary to understand 
east the fundamentals of the inner workings of congress. It 
ecessary to know, for instance, that normally most legisla- 

n is settled in regularly appointed committees before it is 
lly voted on upon the floor of either the senate or the house. 
ially this latter vofé is merely a perfunctory form, a third 

e members often being absent and casting no vote at all. 

Naturally the makeup of any particular committee is an 
ortant matter and is carefully considered by the group in 

ntrol. No member of congress can, normally, make much of 
howing unless he gets positions on committees and unless 
bills he may introduce get favorable consideration by these 
imittees. Committee positions, legislative progress and 
ronage are the tools which a congressman must use for re- 
tion. All these can be withheld by the controlling leaders. 

easy to see, therefore, how any group in control in either 

ise might so intimidate members as to practically force them 

vote as they dictate. This, of course, has been done in session 
r session for years. 


gress. The complicating factor arises 
from the fact that it requires a union 
of both Democrats and Republicans from the agricultural 
sections in order to win in congress. The representatives from 
agricultural sections must rise above party and must put the 
interests of agriculture first. There is nothing startling or un- 
reasonable about that, surely, yet it is a difficult thing to get 
done permanently. For the time being, however, the bloc is 
functioning perfectly, in spite of the most violent and insidious 
opposition. 

But let us consider the situation from the standpoint of the 
general public for a moment. If the bloe is to function perma- 
nently it must have the support of public opinion. No single 
class in America is large enough wall powerful enough, fortu- 
nately, to permanently control unless the right is on their side. 
Right does not always succeed—our copy books to the contrary 
notwithstanding—but it is a hard job to permanently win out 
in this country, without a fair degree of right and justice in 
one’s program of action. ; 

Is the agricultural bloc right? Is it fair to the interests of 
the capitalist, the shopkeeper, the workman? Is it selfish? Or 
is it broadminded and just? 

In the answer to these questions lies the future fate of the 
bloc. The natural tendency of any group in power is to become 
selfish and arrogant and shortsighted. There is danger of this 
in the agricultural bloc. To date, however, this trait has not 
appeared and there is reason to believe that it may not appear 
in the early future. The farmer, being both capitalist and 
laborer, can take a more balanced view of the contentions of 
each. He is not so likely to be either radical or ultra-conserva- 
tive. Furthermore, the interests of the producer of foods and 
of the great mass of consumers of foods are likely to be parallel 
even tho not identical. Most of the legislation already passed 
by the bloc benefits the great masses, either directly or indirectly, 
quite as much as it does the farmer. (Continued on page 70 
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EDITORIAL 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 
ITH the depressed condition in agriculture and the need 
on the part of the farmer for help, and considering the 

fundamental importance of agriculture to every section of 
society, certainly President Harding is to be congratulated 
for the understanding and interest which prompted him to 
call the recent agricultural conference at Washington. There 
may be differences of opinion as to just what was accomplished 
by the conference and some may be inclined to question whether 
any immediate benefit to agriculture will result therefrom, but 
certainly none would question the earnestness of effort on the 
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part of the secretary of agriculture and his able corps of assist- 
ants, or of the more than three hundred delegates who traveled 
from every corner of the country, at their own expense, to freely 
contribute their talents in an effort to find some solution for 
the farmers’ pressing problems. 

Certainly no angle of the situation was left uncovered and no 
possible pathway to renewed prosperity left unexplored. If 
the labors of the conference fail to reflect in immediate improve- 
ment in farm conditions it must be concluded that this is 
because there is no sound, safe and speedy panacea for our ills. 

\ number of the measures recommended ought, however, if 
put into operation, to bring about material improvements in 
the course of time. Such projects, for instance, as the plans 
for better credit facilities; the legal recognition of cooperative 
marketing on a wide scale; establishment of an improved and 
enlarged crop and market reporting service, both at home and 
abroad; reduction in freight rates and equalization of wages 
and prices; production of chcaper fertilizers at Muscle Shoals; 
the development of the Mississippi and St. Lawrence waterways 
projects, and the suggestion that study be made of some plan 
that would give the farmer in advance some assurance of a 
minimum price upon which he might depend—all these promise 
much for the future of agriculture. 

The fact that practically all these 
included in the program of the agricultural bloe in congress 
and have been vigorously advocated by the leading farm organi- 
zations and agricultural publications for many months, should 
and worth of the conference. 


recommendations are 


in no way detract from the value 
Such a conference was useful and needed as a means of concen- 
trating the attention of the nation the fundamental 
problems of agriculture and to crystallize divergent agricultural 
constructive economic and legis- 


upon 


thot into solid support of a 
lative program 

Real progress was made in outlining advanced principles for 
the encouragement, protection and support of agriculture and 
n more definitely defining the place and importance of agricul- 
ture in its relation to the welfare of labor, business and the other 
The foundation stones were laid for the formulation 
a national agricultural policy. Whether much or little 
tangible value results from this study and discussion depends 
upon the zeal with which all interests enter upon the task of 
putting into operation the program outlined and adopted. A 
but its value depends 


interests 


of 


good program or plan is of value, 
largely upon the extent to which it is carried out. 
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COMMENT 


YOU WILL, WILL YOU? 

HE New York Times on January 9 said, “The growing 

power of the agricultural bloc in congress is causing alarm 
to financial and business interests of the East and alread) 
tentative movement has been started for action at the polls 

prevent domination of legislation by this group, it was 
learned Jan. 8. ‘In the present state of this country, there is 
no doubt as to the economic results which would arise from th: 
enactment of the bloc’s portentous program,’ said a bulleti 
issued by Edward B. Smith & Co., bankers and brokers of 
New York, made public yesterday. “The situation has thus 
become acute. It is inconceivable that the great eastern busines 
and banking interests will endure for longthe meddlesomeexperi- 
mentaldiscriminations of politics dominated by the Middle Wes". 
Rather will relief be sought at the polls, where, during the year 
of 1922, one-third of the membership of the senate and the enti 
membership of the house are to be elected.’ ” 
We respectfully ask the East, What are you going to do ab« 

You say relief from the nefarious agricultural bloe will b« 
sought at the polls! Is the East coming West to tell us how to 
vote for congressmen? Will we have some more “squatters 
sovereignty” to put their plan over? 
Somebody must be stepping on somebody’s toes! You great, 

big, awkward farmers, get your brogans off the patent leathers! 


it? 


THE ARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

T was called as a conference to reduce armaments. The press 
too generally spoke of it as a disarmament conference. No 
such purpose was ever maintained. Critics who are never 
satisfied with anything less than one hundred percent of their 
own opinions, belittle the conference. They are always pleased 
at any failure to measure up to perfection in human achieve- 
ments. They know no compromise, demanding that everybod) 
yield opinions except themselves. An editorial in February 

World’s Work sums the conference up in these words: 

“The Washington conference is an epoch-making success. 
Its tangible achievements alone would make it memorable in 
history. But its healing effect upon the psychology of a passicn- 
ridden world is even more momentou’. It has popularized t 
habit of agreement; it has brought the United States into inter 
national affairs in an atmosphere of reason, of polite discussi:! 
even of after-dinner urbanity. It is now once more possible 
a statesman to yield an untenable position without be 
suspected of treason, or to admit another nation’s claim with: 
suspicion of weakness.” 

Isn't that worthwhile? Incidentally, let us remark that son 
critics of the leaders of farm organizations need to get this sa! 
viewpoint—that it is not treason to sit in a conference w!t! 
railroad men, financiers, business leaders and labor, nor a w« 
ness to admit that other interests have some rights that » 
consideration. 

Maybe the conference did not grant all the reductions 
armament that some of us would desire. Maybe some of the 
international questions were not as decisiyely settled as some 
would demand, yet headway was made. That is worthwhile. 
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All great questions in state, business, church, and home are 
settled in a compromise of various opinions. The mere fact 
that this can be done instead of in the hotheaded way of older 
times—and still in feudal districts of some mountain localities— 
in the old way of an eye for an eye, a life for a life, shows human 
progress. More and more the great international questions 
ire debated in the open. 

We can be thankful, tho not content, that some reduction 
n armament was accomplished, and hope for further confer- 
ences of this sort. 

“This treaty ends—absolutely ends,’ declared Charles 
Evans Hughes after formally reporting the pact to the confer- 
ence, “‘the race and competition in naval armament. We are 
taking perhaps the greatest step forward in establishing the 
reign of peace.”’ 


NEIGHBORS 
BLESSED is the family which is surrounded by good neigh- 
bors. Genius may be born, but neighbors are made. Some 
re self-made, others have to be cultivated. Geniality, hospi- 
lity just radiates from some families and everybody likes to 
irop in and associate with them. Others are like ice, they need 
to be thawed out before you want to plunge into their friendship. 
Neighborliness begets neighborliness, like warmth increases 
warmth. You’ve got to be neighbor to somebody, so why not 
genial, agreeable, thotful of those around you? “Yes, but 
yu don’t know our neighbors.’”’ What? Their dog annoys you? 
eir turkey strays into your fields? Their fences are not hog- 
ght? They borrow from you and never return? They quarrel 
ver the line fence? Oh, well, if that is the case, of course, they 
e not really good neighbors, but the right spirit of neighborli- 
ness on your part may overcome the difficulties. Surely a good 
friendly discussion of these things will probably smocth things 
Invite them over to dinner some Sunday. 

How little we appreciate our neighbors until something befalls 
Then, to our surprise, sometimes, a supposedly cold, un- 
cable neighbor comes in and does the necessary things while 
sickness or accident has laid some member of our family low, 
storm or flood or fire has destroyed some or all of our property. 
\Ve do not really know who our good neighbors are until a crisis 
mes to test their friendship. And this shows the necessity 
{ guarding well our remarks about those who by location are 
neighbors but whose acts are not neighborly. There is no telling 
hen their friendship may shine like polished gold. Then how 

shamed we’d be for not being neighborly and kind. 


GETTING THE BROADER VIEW 

= ENATOR LAFOLLETTE has tried to stir up opposition to 
the leaders of the big farm organizations because some of 
them sat in with railroad men, manufacturers, iron and steel 
men, lumber men, etc., at a conference between shippers and 
riers. Some assail the farmers for becoming class conscious 
nd others assail them for looking over the fence into the next 

it. Truly, their way is beset with thorns! 

What unworthy thing have the leaders of the A. F. B. F., 
the National Grange, and the International Farm Congres*® 
lone that the senator should bring such a conference to the 
ttention of congress? They have met with and conferred with 
ther interests in order to get and give a broader view of trans- 
portation conditions as affecting all shippers. Every time 
‘armers ¢an sit in with other business interests they better take 

‘ opportunity, not only to learn the other man’s difficulties 
but to explain their own. This country is so big, and its various 
nterests so complex and interwoven it is necessary, if we are 

) prosper, that the various interests quit fighting each other 
indly and selfishly, and get together and arrive at some com- 

n ground of mutual benefit in the laws that are proposed. 

No farm leader is worthy the name who is incapable of sitting 
n with other great interests and defending farm interests where 
lefense is needed. No farm leader is worthy who is so narrow 

refuses to confer with other interests. The trouble maker 
iys plays up the farmer as sold out to the railroads if he 
joins in a railroad conference. 

When can we hope for a United States of America to be united 

true sense so long as we have such antagonism between sec- 
ns and various interests? There can be no security to other 
terests when other interests are in jeopardy. If farming 


would succeed, transportation, finance and manufacturers must 
succeed. Interference with any one of them upsets all the 
others. We are suffering from too much go-it-alone right now 
rather than from too much get-together. We commend the 
leaders in agriculture for their breadth and wisdom. We hope 
they will continue to attend conferences of other interests and 
make known the needs of agriculture, and assist in the writing 
of such legislation as will do the greatest good to the greatest 
number, even if agriculture along with other interests, does have 
to surrender a point here and there. The United Stater was a 
compromise. A united people is a compromise. K!l the dag 
in the manger, or tie a tin can to his tail and tury him ou 


THE CRUCIAL MOMENT 

HEN the first airplane rose from the ground 1<¢ was the 

thrill of a lifetime to the spectators and operators. 
Would it stay up? Would it be able to withstand any breeze 
that might be in the upper stratas of air? Many were the 
wrecks in the beginning. Some, faults of construction. Some 
faults of manipulation made it fatal for the brave men who 
piloted those first planes. 

Time after time the farmers have organized. Owing to 
some fault in the craft itself or in the handling of it, wrecks 
have marked the progress of farm organization. No more 
courageous than their predecessors, another group felt that 
they could build more wisely than their fellow men. They did 
build a great organization. Now the great farm bureau is 
soaring among the clouds. Will it stay up? Are the pilots 
cool headed, wise men? Will every intricate part of the organi- 
zation hold against unseen forces of opposition; against sudden 
strains; against endurance tests? 

The crucial moment for the farm bureau movement has 
come. Be the pilots ever so nervy and wise, the organization 
will fall if anybody cuts a stay or loosens a bolt. Every in- 
dividual member is a part of that intricate craft. Its successful 
flight depends on him. 

No great movement of lasting importance had a perfect 
plan or organization at first. We learn by mistakes. The air- 
plane is a success now because many sacrificed their lives in 
solving the problems of flight. The farm bureau movement 
ought to profit by the mishaps of all preceding organizations. 
The farm bureau is not Howard or Coverdale or any state or 
local officer. It is the individual membership—every one of 
the members. 

If the membership has faith; has a vision of the future, it 
will stay by the organization until all mistakes have resulted 
in a more perfect plan. It has proven worthwhile in its in- 
fluence upon congress and business alone. It will take time 
to work out better marketing plans. 

If members will consider their membership as a sort of in- 
surance rather than an investment they will be more patient. 
The very fact that there is a great national organization will 
save you money in unseen ways because of its influence upon 
transportation, commerce and business. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS 
iw by taxation we force the rich to invest their surplus in tax- 
exempt bonds instead of reinvesting it in business enterprises, 
then the poor must pay a heavier tax to make up the deficiency. 
If in order to give employment to idle men we increase public 
works and pay for them by tax-exempt bonds we are adding to 
opportunities of wealth to dodge taxation. 

We say to the rich, ““We’ll get you,” then we put a heavy sur- 
tax on him. He slips from under by investing in tax-exempt 
bonds, of which there are billions of dollars worth. The farm 
mortgage bankers were the first to see this when in self-interest 
they sought to repeal the law which exempted federal land bank 
bonds from taxation. We challenged the sincerity of their 
campaign because they did not make any effort to repeal the 
laws exempting municipal, state and various other bonds from 
taxation. We contended then that if anybody got tax exemp- 
tion the farmer had as good right as any, but the fair thing 
would be to make no exceptions, tax all bonds alike or exempt 
all alike. 

The farmers seek no advantage to themselves alone. They 
now ask for the repeal of all tax-exemption laws so that the 
burden will be lighter on those least able to bear it. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


standing incident of the month was the National Agricul- 
tural Conference which convened in Washington on January 
16th, and after a five days’ session submitted a program of 
agricultural recommendations which earmarked the body of 


congress. 


Re. )M the standpoint of the farmers of the nation the out- 


336 delegates as a real farmers 

Easily the outstanding phase of the gathering was the remark- 
able growth of self-consciousness on the part of the farmers that 
the gathering displayed. ‘This is admitted by all who observed 
the proceedings and it is exactly in this harmony of view and 
unanimity of finding that the driving power behind the recom- 
mendations will be found. 

Only a few specific facts may be cited to show the self-con- 
sciousness and harmony shown. President Harding, who called 
the conference, took occasion to depart from his speech in 
opening the body to ‘‘slap’’ the farm bloc in congress. 

Only a few of the delegates representing financial and indus- 
trial interests as distinct from the large mass of délegates who 
came to be known as the “dirt farmers” applauded the Presi- 
dent’s remark while the overwhelming majority showed their 
disapproval by endorsing the work of the legislative group by 
specific citation and dovetailed their recommendations into the 
program of the bloc. Thus, if the president hoped to weaken 
the bloc by a representative national conference, his efforts 
were futile. 

Another instance was the refusal of the conference absolutely 
to take sides as between capital and labor. Both were repre- 
sented and both sought to use the conference for their own pur- 
poses, labor attempting to get a resolution demanding that the 
railroads alone should bear the brunt of deflation cost and capital 
seeking to place the responsibility for high rates on the high 
wages paid labor. The conference declared in unmistakable 
terms that both capital and labor must participate in the defla- 
tion process necessary to bring commodity prices into harmoni- 
ous relation. 

The conference, it is agreed on all sides, showed remarkable 
working efficiency. Much of this was due to the ability with 
which Representative Sydney Anderson of Minnesota acted as 
chairman. Every morning farmers, economists and business 
men assembled, 336 strong, to listen to speakers prominent in 
research, banking and education, who told them what was the 
matter with agriculture. In the afternoon they met in a multi- 
plicity of committees anc threshed out the recommendations 
for the conference. 

Of these, the most important dealt with agricultural credit, 


cooperative marketing, restoration of the purchasing power of ® 


the farmers thru government action. 


Farm Legislation in Congress 


Ci INGRESSIONAL activities of interest to farmers in the 
past month centered largely rotund three measures which 
had first place on the program as the new year drive for relief 
egislation started. These were the final push to put the cooper- 
ative marketing bill thru, the passage of a bill creating an addi- 
tional director of the Federal Reserve Board, and the prepara- 
tions to submit a bill carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commission on Agricultural Inquiry for the extension of 
arm credt. 

As this is being written, the Senate is debating the Capper- 
Volstead bill giving farmers the clear right to market their 
produce collectively and relieving them of the Clayton Act 
restrictions which the senate has up to the present insisted on. 
l'arm bloe leaders predicted the passage of the measure in a 
forma satisfactory to them. There is no doubt that the indorse- 
ment of President Harding and the clear-cut declaration of the 
conference helped the passage of the bill. 

Che senate fight on the Kenyon bill to appoint the secretary 
of agriculture a member of the Federal Reserve Board ended in 

compromise. The bill as finally adopted merely increases the 
number of directors of the board from five to six and directs the 
resident in making the new appointment to have “due regard 
© a fair representation of the financial, indnstrial and com- 


mercial interest’’ of the country. In other words, the inten‘ 
that a “dirt farmer’ should be appointed but this is not speci! 
in so many words. 

Farm credit legislation is the immediate big thing ahead 
great many bills pending from the last session will go into 
limbo and the expectation is that the legislation will be bas: 
on the findings of the agricultural commission. The legislati: 
recommended by the commission favors the creation of a far 
credit department under the farm loan board strengthened | 
rediscounting privileges in the federal reserve system wi! 
power to sell debentures on warehouse receipts as a means « 
increasing credit facilities. On the whole the sentiment is 
favor of developing existing machinery rather than to crea‘ 
new machinery. In this connection the report said: 

“The commission believes that the credit problem of the 
farmer can best be met by adapting existing banking agencies 
to his credit requirements. In meeting these requirements ther 
is no reason why all the banking agencies of the country cannot 
be used by adapting them to the farmers’ requirements. ‘This 
means a credit running from six months to three years, depend- 
ing upon the character of the commodities to be produced and 
marketed. In the case of crops six months may be in som 
instances sufficient. But in the case of livestock three years 
may be required.” 

Following are some of the other measures on the 1922 
calendar: 

1. Railroad legislation aiming at the repeal of the guaranty 
clause of the Transportation Act together with the restoration 
of the power of the state commissions over state rates and car 
service. The fight has become a part of the general drive for 
lower rates on farm produce, the antagonism to existing rates 
not being in the least modified by the reductions made by the 
interstate commerce commission. 

2. While the general tariff bill is on the program, it is im the 
doldrums. There is no agreement and no real program. The 
farmer element knows what rates they want but outside that 
is all confusion. At the moment the main bone of contention 
is the American Valuation Plan, which the National Association 
of Manufacturers recently endorsed in convention here but 
which the agricultural element in both houses. strongly disap- 
proved of. 

3. The Truth-in-Fabries bill is being strongly pushed by its 
friends and support of it is increasing. 

4. The filled-milk problem is before congress in two forms 
One bill would forbid its manufacture altogether while the other, 
the Fordney bill, would take the familiar method of taxing * 
out of existence. 

5. The farm bloc is practically a unit in support of the pro}: 
for a Great Lakes-st. Lawrence waterway. The proposal wil! 
meet with strong opposition and immediate action is not to be 
lookea for. 


Usurious Interest on War Finance Loans 
REPOKT was recently made to President Harding at 2 


cabinet meeting to the effect that in certain sections of the 
country, particulary the West and Southwest, borrowers ©! 
War Finance Corporation money had to pay as much as twelve 
percent interest. The president investigated the charge and 
officials of the corporation declared that such rates were in 
direct violation of the agreements with the financial institutions 
thru which the money is loaned. It was said that the banks 
the local communities and not the government are responsible. 
The president intimated that measures might be found to debar 
institutions that charged usurious rates on government funds 
from handling them. The War Finance Corporation loans 

five and a half and in limited cases at six percent. The agree- 
ment provides that the intermediaries were not to charge ™ 
excess of two percent in addition to the rate fixed by the eorpor:- 
tion. It appears:from the report to the president which w2s 
based on experiences of livestock men that in some instances 
they have to pay five percent for six months and two percent 
in case of renewal. (Continued on page 34 
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THE VARIETY IN COST MARKS 
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Low Cost of Production Means Greater Profit 


By A. H. SNYDER 


CCURATE records of the cost of producing the principal 
farm crops and the various kinds of livestock have been 
kept on a large number of farms during the last few 

years. The number of farmers who keep a record of their costs 
and other items connected with their business is increasing 
very year. Experiment stations and farm bureaus have as- 
sisted in collecting data pertaining to cost of production and 
ive collected and tabulated the records from large groups of 
rms for the purpose of comparison. The United States 
lepartment of agriculture has made more extended studies of 
roduction costs and as a result of the combined efforts of the 
various ‘agencies which have been studying the question, a 
considerable amount of definite information is available. 
It is not my purpose to go into detail regarding the items 
hich together make up the cost of producing a crop or farm 
product of any kind, nor to give figures showing what it costs 
irious farmers to produce certain products. There is one 
iture, however, which stands out so prominently that it 
nnot be overlooked in any comparison that is made between 
» cost of producing a given crop on one farm and the cost of 
roducing the same crop on other farms which are similarly 
tuated. It is the wide variation in cost, the highest cost 
sually being two or more times the lowest cost. 
Consider, for example, a group of 284 farms on which the 
United States department of agriculture obtained records of 
» costs of producing winter wheat. The lowest cost per acre 
is $10.55 and the highest $50.23, while the average cost per 
re for all the farms was $27.80. Figuring the cost per bushel 
r the same farms, the lowest was $0.96, the highest, $8.24, and 
erage $1.87. These figures were for the 1919 crop and the 
ists would all be lower for the crop of winter wheat 
irvested in 1921. The point which is empha- 
ized is the wide variation in cost between the 
ghest and lowest, and the others of the 
284 farms reported ranged all along 
etween these two extremes. The 
same wide variation is evident 
n the records of costs of produc- 
ng spring wheat collected by 
he department of agriculture, 
n the records of costs of pro- 
icing corn collected by the 
rm bureaus in a number of 
states, and in any group of 
records which shows produc- 
tion costs for the same crop or 
product on different 
rms. In every case 
ere are a number 
farmers who 
vuld realize a 
«1 profit if they 
eived the aver 
cost of pro- 
tion, while 
re are others 
» would suffer 
iss if they sold 
ir product con- 
lerably above 
average cost 
production. The 
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mind that regardless of whether the selling price of the product 
is high or low, the profit is dependent upon the cost of producing 
it. If the selling price is high, those with the lowest cost of 
production realize the greatest profit, and if the selling price is 
low, they are the last to suffer a loss and in case of a loss, theirs 
is the least. 

The fact that a large percentage of the work on farms is done 
by the owner or operator and members of his family has enabled 
farmers to cut their production costs more readily than can be 
done in some lines of industry in which large numbers of laborers 
are employed. The crops of 1921 were produced at a much 
lower cost than the crops of the three or four preceding years, 
but by careful planning and management further reduction can 
be made this year. 

One of the dangers in the present situation is that a great 
many will confuse total cost of operating their farm with cost of 
producing a given unit of product. In other words, that in an 
attempt to keep down the cost of growing a certain number of 
acres of wheat, or corn, or other product, they will actually 
increase the cost of producing each bushel. It is easily possible, 
for example, to greatly reduce the cost of growing forty acres of 
corn by spending but little time and labor in preparing the seed- 
bed and in cultivating the crop, but the yield would be so much 
less that even tho the cost of growing the forty acres was 
considerably reduced, the cost of each bushel would. be high. 
As a matter of fact, records from hundreds of farms show that 
low cost of production almost invariably goes with high yields, 
and that low yields are usually associated with higher cost per 
bushel. Very frequently a small increase in the total cost of 
producing a crop will result in a great enough ‘ncrease in yield 

to materially reduce the cost of each bushel. The 

kind and quality of seed v ed is one of the 

items of cost that can usuadv be controlled, 
and it is a factor that has an important 
effect. In the case of corn, for illus- 
tration, a bushel of seed will plant 
about seven acres. If by the 
selection of a good variety or by 

a little extra care in handling 
the seed, the yield can be in- 
creased two or three bushels to 

the acre, the increase in crop 
will pay for one cultivation 
even at the present low price of 
corn. The fact that corn or any 
other crop is low in price and 
consequently is consid- 

ered of small value, 
should not lead to 
loose methods in 
growing it. Just 
the reverse should 
be true, and if it 
is grown at all, 
the aim should be 
to produce it at 
the lowest possi- 
ble cost per bush- 
el. That seed is 
an important fac- 
torindetermining 
yield is well known. A 
number of experiment 











st of producing a given 
rop will scarcely ever be 
ist the same on the 
me farm in different 
isons, nor in different fields on the same farm in a single 
eason. This means that all of the factors which influence cost 
nnot be entirely controlled. In an unfavorable season, when 
much or more work is required to produce a crop as is 

‘cessary in a favorable season, but when the yield is low 
cause of too-much rain or a drouth, or other adverse condi- 

m, the cost per bushel is certain to be higher than in a favor- 

le season when more bushels are produced without increased 
ist for work. 

But even tho the cost of production cannot be absolutely con- 
rolled, itis possible to control it to avery considerable degree. 
‘et weather, drouth, poor soil, weeds, etc., and the increased 
st caused by them can be controlled to a much greater 
tent than they have been on a large percentage of farms. 

The conditions which have prevailed. during the past year 
d which will continue at least in a measure for the coming 
ir are such as to require farmers as well as those in other 
es of business to reduce their costs of production to a mini- 
m. Prices of farm products are at a low level, and even if 
e increases should be obtained, it can scarcely be hoped vhat 
es will be brought to a point sufficiently high to return a 
r profit except to those who reduce their production costs as 

y as can reasonably be expected. It is also worth keeping in 


Care in the handling and use of manure helps to keep production costs at a low level. 


stations have succeeded 
in breeding anc develop- 
ing varieties of oats and 
wheat, and other crops which consistently yield five or more 
bushels to the acre more than the varieties commonly grown. 

Seed of the various clovers and grasses is another type of 
seed which may easily increase the cost of crop production, not 
only of the clover or grass, but also of crops which follow after 
them. Probably no kind of seed sown on the farms is respon- 
sible for spreading as many bad weeds as the seed of clover and 
grass. All of the work required to eradicate or keep under con- 
trol the weeds on a farm must be charged in the cost of pro- 
ducing crops. An attempt to save a small sum in the cost of 
grass seed may easily be more than offset by increased expense 
in fighting weeds if it results in scattering weed seeds on the 
farm. Good quality seed of almost any crop’is usually more 
economical in the long rin than seed of lower quality, even if 
the latter can be obtained at a slightly smaller first cost. 

Nor is it often that anything can be saved or gained by 
planting seed in a poorly prepared seedbed or in a manner that 
does not give it a fair opportunity to grow. More of the seed is 
wasted when the seedbed is not in condition to receive it, and 
the crop is likely to be more severely damaged by weeds, drouth, 
wet weather, or other adverse conditions which may occur 
during its growth. Lack of equipment to properly prepare 
the land for crops so that they can (Continued on page 68 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


A National Gathering to Study the Farmers’ Problems 


By O. M. KILE 


HE most representative gathering of agriculture ever 

held” is the estimate placed by Secretary Wallace upon 

the conference held at the call of President Harding, at 
Washington, during the week of January 23. 

More than three hundred delegates, representing every state 
in the Union, every large farm organization, every branch of 
farming and nearly every line of business closely associated 
with the farm, responded to the president’s cal! and took part 
in the deliberations. It was frequently remarked by outsiders 
that the standard of intelligence ranked with the best that the 
numerous and varied Washington conferences have brought 
forth. 

The cattle man of Texas rubbed shoulders with the potato 
grower of Maine; the dairyman of Ohio compared notes with 
the wool growers of Idaho and found that they had much in 
common, while the head of the California fruit growers’ cooper- 
ative association, manufacturers of farm machinery and fer- 
tilizers, and a former Wall street financier all found themselves 
much in demand for highly specialized information, advice and 
suggestions. It might be mentioned, in passing, that this last 
indicated individual, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, has proven him- 
self invaluable to agricultural leaders in an advisory way and 
has been accepted as a disinterested, earnest, whole-hearted 
worker for the betterment of the business side of agriculture. 

Delegates Came for Business 

Allwho came to the conference seemed genuinely impressed 
with the seriousness of the task before them and while many 
despaired of effecting any early and substantial relief for agri- 
eulture, yet all went to work determined to leave no stone 
unturned in an effort to arrive at such remedial measures as 
might seem most promising. 

In his opening remarks on Monday morning the secretary of 
agriculture made it plain that constructive efforts of the 
assembly should be directed along three different lines, viz.: 
Those things which may properly be done thru legislatave action; 
those things which may be done thru administration anc 


educational efforts, national and state, by the various agencies 
charged with the duty of fostering agriculture; and third, to 
— what may and shou!d be done by farmers themselves 


ividually and thru their organizations. 

The address of President Harding was the feature of the 
opening session. In a lengthy and well-prepared paper he 
reviewed the hardships and discouragements that beset the 
farmcr at this time, recounted some of the causes, and then 
launched into a somewhat detailed discussion of certain needed 
remedies. He said: 

“The administration has been keenly alive to the situation, 
and has given encouragement and support to every measure 
which it ‘pelie ved caiculated to ameliorate the condition of 
agriculture. In the effort to finance crop movements, to expand 
foreign markets, to expand credits at home and abroad, much 
has been accomplished. These have been, it is true, largely 
in the nature of emergency measures. So long as the emergency 
continues, it must be dealt with as such; but at the same time 
there is every reason for us to consider those permanent modi- 
fications of policy which may make relief permanent, may 
secure agriculture so far as possible against the danger that 
such conditions will arise again, and place it as an industry in 
the firmest and most assured position for the future.”’ 

Present Efforts Indorsed 

The president endorsed the efforts of the farmers to secure 
better marketing, financing and credit facilities. He even 
suggested that agriculture had been backward in this respect. 
He said: 

“Even in our own times and under the modern and enlight- 
ened establishments, the soil has continued to enjoy less liberal 
institutions for its encouragement and promotion than many 
other forms of industry. Commerce and manufacturing have 
been afforded ample financial facilities for their encouragement 
and expansion, while agriculture on the whole has lagged 
behind. The merchant, the manufacturer, the great instru- 
ments of public transportation, have been provided methods 
by which they enlist necessary capital more readily than does 
the farmer. A great manufacturing industry can consolidate 
under the ownership of a single corporation with a multitude 
of stockholders, a great number of originally separate estab- 
lishments, and thus effect economies and concentrations, and 
acquire for itself a power in the markets where it must buy, 
and in the markets where it must sell, such as have not been 
made available to agriculture. The farmer is the most individu- 
alistic and independent citizen among us. He comes nearest to 
being self-sufficient; but precisely because of this-he has not 
claimed for himself the right to employ those means of coopera- 
tion, coordination, and consolidation which serve so usefully 
in other industries. A score or more of manufacturers consoli- 
date their interests under a corporate organization, and attain 
a great Increase of their power in the markets, whether they are 
buying or selling. The farmer, from the very mode of his life, 


in 


has been estopped from these effective combinations, theres. 
because he buys and sells as an individual it is his fate to | 
in the dearest and sell in the cheapest market.”’ 

President Harding then went on to suggest an extension of 
the Farm Loan Act as a means of furnishing better rural credits: 
to indicate the need for better transportation facilities, ine!\<- 
ing the Great Lakes-to-the-Sea project; to refer to the need for 
better coordination between production and consumption on an 
international scale, and to ask that the public get a new concep- 
tion of the farmer's place in our social and economic scheme. 
He strongly urged that the farmer be ready to help himself, 
particularly thru organization. 

The president’s speech, tho rather general in nature, male 
an excellent impression and was enthusiastically applaude: 
Only in one instance did he make a serious error, in the opinion 
of most of those present, and that was when, curiously enoug)h, 
he departed from the text of his speech as printed. In referri: g 
to the widespread effect of an agricultural depression he use| 
the sentence, ‘It is a truly national interest, and not entitled 
to be regarded as primarily the concern of either a class or a 
section.”’ This would have been fine, but in an unfortunate 
moment he added the words “or bloc’’ and shot the expression 
out with such emphasis as to immediately raise it to the position 
of a real issue. 

From the day the conference was first called there have be: 
insistent reports in agricultural circles that the deep and under- 
lying purpose of the conference was to shift the attention of the 
public from the program of the agricultural bloc in congress, to 
the new-born efforts of the administration to arrive at approxi- 
mately the same ends. In other words, many had said that ; 
administration, having despaired of defe: ating or destroying | 
bloc, was now endeavoring to absorb and obscure it. However 
this may be, the president's unfortunate phrase and expression 
gave substance to this rumor, and that thot never entirely }«/t 
the minds of the delegates thruout the remainder of the confer- 
ence. It is doubtful whether the president in his speech really 
meant to thus cast any reflections upon the bloc, but the damage 
was done. 

Sidney Anderson Made Chairman 

Representative Sidney Anderson, of Minnesota, because of 
his prominence as chairman of the Joint Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry, was made chairman of the conference, 
and followed the president’ s address with a masterly analysis 
of “Agricultural Prices and the Present Situation,” based upon 
the findings of the Joint Commission. 

Following the chairman’s address a series of reports were 
heard from farmers representing the various sections of the 
country. These all reflected the same general condition of 
agricultural distress and while important as a means of bringing y 
the situation freshly to mind again, still, developed little t! 
was new to those assembled. 

On the afternoon of the first day the committee assignments 
were announced and here considerable difficulty was experienced 
in steering the conference off the shoals of discontent. Naturall\ 
some were disappointed in their assignments and attributed a/! 
sorts of motives to those who made up the committee r 
With a total of nearly 325 delegates to be divided up among 
twelve committees, some troubles were sure to arise. Some 
objected to the non-agricultural element—the manufacturers 
and others comprising approximately thirty-five percent of the 
total—having such prominent places on some of the committees. 
Others thot their organizations had been slighted in the matter 
of chairmanships on the various committees. A certain ele- 
ment, headed by Benjamin Marsh and others of the Farmers’ 
National Counci!, announced that a conference of “progressive ’ 
delegates would be held immediately following the president's 
conference, to support the ‘‘farm bloc.’’ The steam was rather 
taken out of this movement, however, when the conference on 
Thursday adopted a resolution endorsing the farm bloc. 

The committees and chairmen as appointed were as follows: 

Agriculture and Price Relations, = B. Cornwall, Vermont. 

Agricultural Credit and Insurance, 8 3. F. Houston, Missouri. 

Transportation, Henry J. W aters, Kansas. 

Foreign Competition and Demand, Harvey J. Sconce, 
Illinois. 

Costs, Prices and Readjustments, H. L. Russell, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Crop and Market Statistics, C. 8 

Marketing of Farm Products, G. Harold Powell, 

Agricultural Research and Education, O. E. 
Ohio. 

A National Forest Policy, Gifford Pinchot. 

National Land Policies, R. A. Pearson, Lowa. 

Farm Population and Farm Home, 8. J. 
York. 

Coordination of State and Federal Legislation, EF. 

Brigham, Vermont. 

Following this announcement of committees an attempt was 


S. Barrett, Georgia. 
Salifornia. 
Bradfute, 


Lowell, 








SUCCESSFUL 


made by J. S. Wanamaker, of South Carolina, to upset the 
ik mutire arrangement and make up new committees on the basis 
Ai’, x one man from each state on each committee, presumably 
:xpecting thereby to get more favorable consideration for some 
» his friends in the shake-up. The motion was lost and a cer- 
i tenseness in the atmosphere was noticeable for some time 


rward, 

\fter the first day, the mornings were given over to speeches 
various phases of the problems affecting agriculture, and the 
0 ernoons and evenings devoted to committee meetings. The 
rogram included speeches by Dr. G. F. Warren, Ithaca, New 


a) 


rk, on the European Situation in its Relation to American 
e Agriculture; The Financial Emergency in Agriculture, by Eu- 
Me gene Meyer, Jr., head of the war finance corporation; The 
Ca I incial Policy in its Relation to Price Levels, by Wesley 
ol \itchell of New York; Fundamentals of Cooperative Market- 
MCep- g, by G. Harold Powell, California; The Place of the Inde- 
heme. endent Distributor, by Wm. L. Wagner, Chicago; The Need 
mself, t Food Supply for an Increased Population, by E. D. Ball, 


the department of agriculture; The Need of a National 


m Forestry Poliey, by Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; A National 
ur Policy for Land Utilization, by Richard T. Ely, of Wisconsin, 
1D | The Need of a National Policy for Agricultural Research, 
oug R. A. Pearson, of Iowa. In addition, numerous shorter 
Pring speeches were made by various delegates. 
tit \n unexpected feature of the first day of the conference was 
» appearance of William Jennings Bryan. No farmer group 
‘ in long resist the temptation to hear Mr. Bryan speak; no 
wre than can Mr. Bryan resist the temptation to speak upon 
: and all occasions. The natural result was a speech which 
a uuld have done justice to the days of 92 and ’96. Mr. Bryan 
ae rmly defended the agricultural bloc. 
nder- Real Work Done In Committees 
Mt The real work of the convention was, of course, done in the 
ss mmuittees. And things were not all plain sailing there. Dif- 
4 ences of opinion and viewpoint were numerous. This might 


ve been expected, for instance, where Mr. Gompers and a 
EB oup of farmers took up the question of labor wages and prices; 





we so when Clifford Thorne and some of the representatives of 
on he railroads got to discussing freight rates. Some of the com- 
+ ttees held stormy sessions lasting well past midnight, and 
- ne compromises had to be made. 
™ One question whic.: kept recurring in several committees and 
. illy came up on the floor of the general meeting, was that of 
e fixing. A considerable element advocated the fixing of a 
finite minimum price on several of the staple crops as the 
Se y means of getting a fair return for the producer. Some 
n ieved that this price should be fixed at theecost of produc- 
ence, tion plus a reasonable profit, while others insisted that this 
lysis price had no relation to the cost of producing any particular 
upon op but should depend upon supply and demand and in periods 
oversupply might temporarily be below the cost of production 
were r the less efficient producers. The majority seemed to think, 
[ the vever, that no practicable method of guaranteeing a minimum 
m ol »p price in advance of production had yet been worked out. 
Bene \nother subject which brought forth sharp interchange was 
proposal from the floor to urge Secretary Weeks to recom- 
nd to congress the prompt acceptance of the Ford offer for 
Muscle Shoals development. The fertilizer interests, 
resented by Charles H. McDowell, president of the National 
. rtilizer Association, took the floor in opposition, but their 
orts were futile. The supporters of the Ford proposal, 
a ded by the American Farm Bureau Federation, were in no 
: od to be trifled with, and the motion was put thru with a 
2 rrah. A large number of the delegates had just come from 
n inspection trip to Muscle Shoals and two delegations—one 
4 consisting of leaders of the farm organizations, and the other 
nt 
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Delegates from everv state at the National Agricultural Conference, 
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a group of leading farm publications—had just been to see 
Secretary Weeks on this matter the preceding day and had not 
been pleased with the arguments the secretary had used against 
the project. 

Peter G. Ten Eyck, member of congress from New York, 
consumed half an hour in opposing the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, but he, likewise, found himself among unsympathetic 
auditors and his amendment was overwhelmingly lost. 

Disagree With Labor Head 

The conference had an excellent opportunity to define its 
position toward laber. Mr. Gompers was very much on the job 
and Jost no opportunity to oppose all suggestions which he 
conceived to be against the interests of labor. The conference 
was quite sympathetic for a time and listened to his speeches 
most patiently and tolerantly even tho they might not quite 
agree with him. While in this mood they even permitted Mr. 
Gompers to quash a resolution demanding the repeal of the 
Adamson law. But Mr. Gompers pushed his point a bit too 
far when he objected to a part of a resolution reading, ‘“We 
insist that the railroad corporations and railroad labor should 
share in the deflation in charges now affecting all industry.”’ 
This was a definite suggesticn to labor that their high wages in 
some lines are holding up the procession. 

Mr. Gompers insisted that the workmen are not getting high 
pay, because they are only working part time. He said, “they 
must make enough when they work to keep them during the 
period when they do not work.” 

This was too much for some of the delegates who had been 
working sixteen hours a day for the privilege of going further 
into debt, and several said pointedly that if the labor leaders 
would cut down wage scales there would be more work to do. 
The discussion became quite spirited at this point and in the 
end Mr. Gompers was shown very plainly, and even bluntly, 
that he could not expect much sympathy or support from farm- 
ers if he insisted on that theory as a justification of high wages 
today. 

The committee reports started early Thursday afternoon 
and it was late Friday night before the last resolution had been 
passed upon by the assembly. Owing to the plan adopted 
whereby the twelve committees, some of which included three 
to ten sub-committees, each reported their recommendations 
separately, the final product of the conference was a mass of 
more than one hundred resolutions, some conflicting and many 
overlapping. 

Commend Agricultural Bloc 

The very first resolution adopted was in some ‘respects the 
most important. At least those who feared that the agricul- 
tural bloc might be overshadowed and suffer thru the holding 
of the conference, thot this resolution highly important. 

This resolution, after commending the president for calling 
the conference, ended with this paragraph: 

‘“‘We commend the secretary of agriculture for making the 
conference possible, and the Joint Commission on Agricul- 
tural Inquiry for its valuable published report, and we com- 
mend and approve the action of those members of the house 
and senate, comprising the agricu!tural bloc, who, regardless 
of party, so early saw the emergency, and have so con- 
sistently supported a .constructive program for the im- 
provement of agriculture and the bettering of rural life.” 
The more important recommendations adopted, were, in 

effect, as follows: 

First—That the administration use its good offices and com- 
manding position as a creditor nation to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe; provide thru the department of agriculture 
better information with respect to foreign crop production and 
demands; and continue thru the departments. of justice and 
commerce to bring pressure to reduce (Continued on page 36 
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WAY TO SAVE MILLIONS 


Machinery Depreciation One of the Biggest Taxes Farmers Pay 


By DAVE E. DARRAH 


ROM every point of the compass during the past year has 

come the cry of the farmers of America to repair their own 

machinery and make it last until prices come back to nor- 
mal. Some implement manufacturers have fostered this idea 
and dealers all over the country have helped the farmer to 
make old machinery last for another season. 

If there ever was a class of people who needed just such sound 
advice, it is the American farmer of this great Middle West. 
Blessed with large, fertile farms, sure each year of abundant 
crops, the cornbelt farmer has spent millions of dollars for the 
most modern farm machinery and then, with the most amazing 
disregard for money and the value of a dollar, he has left a large 
percentage of that valuable machinery to winter in the fields— 
exposed to all kinds of weather. Then with a fine sense of in- 
consistency, he has complained to high heaven because the 
next season this same machinery fell to pieces when he tried to 
use it. 

Recently—about the middle of December to be correct—I 
rode by daylight from 
Charles City, lowa, to Des 


entire trip thru New York and Pennsylvania was made by day- 
light. In that journey of over 1,200 miles, I saw just ten farm 
implements left in the fields. 

The eastern farmer has learned his lesson. In New York and 
Pennsylvania I visited over fifty farmers, chosen at random, 
and asked the farmer to show me how he cared for his machinery 
when not in use. Would that every mid-western farmer could 
have seen the way these New York Yankees and Pennsylvania 
Dutch cared for their farm machinery. Every implement had 
its own place in the implement shed or barn. As soon as the 
season’s work is done, the farmer cleans the implement, repairs 
it where needed, oils every bearing, greases with hard oil every 
exposed part like mould board, cut bars, etc., tightens up the 
bolts, repaints the machine where needed and then puts it away 
in a good dry implement shed where it remains protected from 
the weather, ready for the next season’s work. 

This is not an exceptional case. You can travel for hours in 
the East and not find an exception to the general! care of ma- 

chinery as noted above. |! 
saw a manure spreader, three 





Moines—a distance of 160 
miles. A casual count, from 
one side of the train only, 
discovered 164 machines win- 
tering in the fields, while an 
untold number reposed in 
the farmyards without a ves- 
tige of shelter. That same 
week, in a two-hour ride from 
Milwaukee to Chicago — 
mostly thru a thickly settled 
industria! section—I counted 
seventy-four farm machines 
in the fields, left exactly 
where the farmer finished the 
season's work with them. The 
next week, in a ride from 
Sioux City to Chicago, I gave 
up in disgust after passing 
the three hundred mark. 
These n.achines, standing in 





years old, looking as bright 
and shiny as the day it was 
bought. That spreader had 
been washed, oiled and cared 
for as carefully as many a 
western farmer cares for his 
high priced automobile. | 
saw farm wagons, some of 
them ten to twenty years of 
age, standing in their sheds, 
in perfect condition. Many 
of them had never had a tire 
set. In every case they were 
well painted, in perfect repair 
and the owners assured me 
that they never, under any 
circumstap “es, allowed them 
to stand out in the rain or 
sun. 

In the care of his tractor, 
the Pennsylvania farmer 








the fields in midwinter, con- 
sisted mostly of binders, hay 
rakes, mowing machines, har- 
rows, grain drills, plows, threshing machines and tractors. In 
less than a day’s ride all told, I saw—at a fair estimate—better 
than $200,000 worth of machinery rusting and rotting away 
in the fields of the cornbelt, while from every side came the 
complaint of the farmer about the high cost of machinery, the 
high cost of farm production and the low market value of his 
products. 

If a manufacturer used his high-priced machinery with this 
same disregard for its care, he would go broke in six months, 
and yet the farmer is a manufacturer on the largest scale in 
industry today. Just think of it, forty percent of our popula- 
tion is engaged in farming—the largest industry there is. The 
wonder is that those who abuse their farm machinery as indi- 
cated above ever make both ends meet. Luckily for the farm 
industry, not all farmers have such a fine disregard for the 
deterioration of their farm machinery as has our Middle West 
farmer. 

Last November I traveled the length of New York state thru 
the great Mohawk valley, then north thru the wonderful dairy 
country in the St. Lawrence valley. From there I went south 
down the Hudson to New York City, then followed the coast 
thru the great industrial section to Baltimore. From Baltimore 
I returned to Philadelphia, then spent two days traveling by 
auto thru the rich farming sections of the Schuylkill valley, 
near Reading, among the Pennsylvania Dutch farmers. The 
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Sights like this do not speak well for cornbelt farmers as business men, 


shows sound business judg- 
ment. To him the tractor is 
a business investment which 
must bring him annual returns the same as a note in a bank. 
As a result he takes care of his tractor and provides it a perma- 
nent shed the same as a real automobile owner provides his 
auto with a garage. When the tractor’s work is done, it too is 
washed, bearings oiled, bolts tightened, necessary replacements 
made, retouched with paint where needed, and then run intc 
its asad garage, out of the weather, ready for the next season’s 
work 

Back East they do a lot of beltwork during the winter. 
Threshing grain, shredding corn, feed grinding, etc., go on 
during December, January and February. Where possible, the 
tractor is run right into the barn for these operations. Where 
this is not possible, a portable shed is often provided. I saw 
many of these portable tractor sheds, built just a little larger 
than the tractor, with gable roof and sides that can be raised 
similar to theswinging sides of concession booths in our fair 
buildings. These tractor sheds are usually built on heavy 
runners so that when the tractor must set out-of-doors to fur- 
nish belt power, this shed is dragged, by the tractor, into place 
and then the tractor run under it and belted up ready for 
business. Not alone is the tractor thus protected from the 
weather while in operation, but at night the sides can be dropped 
and the tractor is protected from storms. 

And why not? Did you ever see a steam shovel doing exca- 
vating work, or a ditching machine, (Continued on page 47 
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OHIO ORGANIZES DAIRYING 


A Statewide Organization is Solving Their Marketing Problem 


By C. A. GOSS 


NLY a little over a year ago there were five cream receiv- 
O ing stations at Centerburg, Ohio. On December Ist 
1920, ninety farmers banded themselves together, hired 
equipment, and proceeded to do business for themselves. Two 
men did the testing and in alternate shifts kept open in the 
evenings to accommodate the patrons. At that time receiving 
stations were paying four cents, ten cents and even fifteen cents 
below Chicago prices for ninety-two score butter. Prices 
farmers received had been cut several times during the spring. 
Immediately the situation improved. Under the new regime 
cream patrons got one cent below Chicago and a three cent 
rebate at the end of each month. Moreover, in the first eleven 
months the farmers’ station laid up a surplus of $1,000. In 
other words, the producers now got two cents per pound above 
Chicago prices and have $1,000 laid up. 

Centerburg is only one of a number of cases where dairy 
farmers have come into their own in Ohio. Heretofore the 
farmer has had no voice in determining the price he receives, 
and he has not received fair treatment. Under the new order 
of things he is taking the bull by the horns and is experiencing 
new sensations that are advantageous both to himself and the 
consumer of his product. 

Dairying is supreme in the agriculture of Ohio. It is nearly 
twice as important as any other branch of the farm. The total 
value of dairy products sold in 1920 was over $75,000,000 and 
her dairy cattle number nearly 
a million. In spite of this large 


Northwest Sales Company where six large condensaries put out 
nearly three-fourths of a million pounds daily. . Section six 
took in that part of the state tributary to Cincinnati and in- 
cluded largely the members of the Queen City Milk Producers’ 
Association. Number seven was the Miami Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers Association with Dayton as a center. Eight consisted 
of the Toledo territory including the North Central Ohio Dairy 
Sales Association and surrounding cream producing section. 
Section nine is a more or less rough territory consisting of num- 
erous individual farmers, some making cheese and others ship- 
ping cream or doing a small retail milk business. In the state 
organization each one of these districts is entitled to a represen- 
tative. This committee of nine is the coordinating link thru 
which all scctions of the state are able to work together. The 
committee meets once each month and thru it the problems of 
any one section become the problems and receive the support 
of the whole state. Under this arrangement it will be impossible 
for the dealers of one section to supply milk to dealers of an- 
other section when the farmers of that territory refuse to sell 
at below production costs. Had this statewide organization 
been functioning at that time, the condensaries of secticn five 
could not have sold milk to Toledo as they did to the destruction 
of Toledo producers. 

It has been found that responsibility on the local organiza- 
tions for most of their own salvation, works.out to the best 
interests of all, and for the 
most part a small amount of 
effort is rewarded with large 
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output she is a state of small 
diversified farms, and her Fen 
methods of marketing her * lel re 
dairy products include practi- 9% SE RF 
cally all the ways known to a1 

£ - 
civilized people. A half dozen 
large cities and numerous 
smaller ones took 139,063,960 
gallons of milk last year; 7,658,- 
715 gallons of cream were sold 
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for direct consumption and 7a! 
use in ice cream. In some sec- + 
tions large condensaries take Nf > 


practically all of the ‘output. 
In still others, butterfat is sold cnawone 
to be made into butter. Last 
year this amounted to 29,828,- a 
000 pounds. Nearly half a mil- oe" Scuaees 
lion pounds of cheese are made waren 
on farms, and large quantities CS eC 
of milk go for other uses. 
Various farmers’ marketing Te ~ 
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organizations had sprung up in eee 


the state, some more or less enc] Sos 
successful and some otherwise. 
But the wider diversity of s 
markets made the functioning 
of such organizations difficult. 
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“ benefits. Farmers in one sec- 


pt | " tion of central Ohio were for a 

Te ia * time shipping to Pittsburgh. 

Cirieecn | a Pittsburgh dealers knew the 

—s = situation and paid them thirty- 

= | Glaiaal Ty all five cents less than they were 


paying organized shippers su 

plying the city. The Ohio 

group banded together, de- 

< manded and got the same as 

aie Oe + the organi Pennsylvania 
‘oon farmers were getting. 

At Felicity, in Clearmont 





ces —~ 7a | county, there were five cream 


p ; buyers. The farmers grew 
D2 rat .. rebellious at the — they 
— were receiving and began to 
Ps talk of shipping for themselves. 
~ Even before the organization 
a was formed cream buyers be- 


ws came alarmed and offered ten, 


wns twelve and even fourteen cents 
more than they had previously 
paid. But the farmers were 
not side-tracked. Before they 


— were organized they received 


twenty-two cents for butterfat 











When one’ group decided to 





on the buyer’s weight and test, 





demand its rights, their patrons 
were able to get their needs 
supplied elsewhere. For in- 
stance, not long ago farmers 
supplying Toledo with milk were only getting $1.70 to $1.80 
per hundred, which is less than four cents per quart, and were 
forced to accept the dealers’ weights and tests. The consumers 
were then paying six cents for pints and eleven cents for quarts 
or about three times the price to the farmers. The producers 
attempted to correct the difference and refused to sell milk at 
such prices. Immediately the condensaries in another part of 
the state came to the rescue of Toledo’s distributors and sup- 
plied milk from their territory. The efforts of Toledo producers 
re handicapped. The middlemen were better organized than 
lhe state farm bureau recognized the difficulties farmers 
re up against and hired a man to give his time to working 
t a plan for improvement. Mr. E. D. Waid, whom they put 
harge of the work, had been long familiar with Ohio condi- 
ns and had a wide experience in dairy marketing problems 
ewhere. The only instructions were that he “find out what 
s needed and supply it.” That was in March, a year ago. 
(he first step was to divide the state into nine marketing 
ups as shown on the map. This was largely done according 
natural divisions in form of commodities to be marketed, 
| already existing organizations. The first group covers the 
ion tributary to Columbus and is largely a market milk 
rict. The second covered the Cleveland territory already 
rganized as the Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Company. 
l)istriet number three included those eastern Ohio farmers who 


were shipping to the Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales Company 
of Pittsburgh, and number four consisted of five smaller local 
marketing associations. Five covered the territory of the 


The state is divided into nine districts, each having a representative 
on the governing board. 


when Chicago ninety-two but- 
ter was thirty-one cents. After 
organization, they received 
three cents above Chicago 
extras on their own weights and tests. That organization has 
but 156 members. 

As at Felicity, frequently even at mere suggestion of organiza- 
tion, buyers would offer more than they had been paying. 
Within ten days after the first meeting for organization at 
Marengo in Morrow county, buyers came in and offered fitty- 
two cents, an increase of twelve cents over what they had 
previously paid. At Carey in Wyandotte county, only half the 
producers joined the farmers’ organization. However, that half 
were able to pay all expenses, do their own testing and weighing, 
and still sell to the nearby creamery with a profit in six months 
of $4,000 over the old way. Of course the old line buyers had 
to pay as much for cream as the farmers did, so the 150 “‘con- 
servatives’’ who would not support the organization benefited 
as much as the members. 

It is only necessary to cite one more instance of what organi- 
zation is doing for Ohio farmers. One aftertioon the state diary- 
marketing specialist in his course of duties visited two farmers. 
The first was marketing his milk thru a small cooperative organi- 
zation and was receiving at that time $3.15 per hundred. Leav- 
ing that farm in answer to a call he drove twenty-seven miles 
to a second community where no organization then existed. 
The farmer visited here was receiving $1.50 for the same grade 
of four percent milk—less than half as much. No wonder those 
farmers were calling for help to get organized. 

Organization is doing much for the dairy farmers of Ohio. 
It is yet only in its infancy but it is proving conclusively that 
it holds great possibilities. One of the things which may come 
from it imtime is a realization on the (Continued on page 73 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Birthplace of Columbus 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








AKE off your hat to 

: Italy. She gave the 

world its greatest dis- 

coverers. in the persons of 

Christopher Columbus, Ameri- 

go Vespucius and the Cabot 

brothers. She gave the world 

its greatest artists in the per- 

sons of Michelangelo, Raphael 

and a dozen other’ world- 

famous wizards with brush and 

canvas. She gave the world its greatest astronomers in the 
persons of Galileo and Copernicus. 

Meucci, an Italian, invented the telephone according to the 
supreme court of the United States. Everyone knows of 
Marconi, the inventor of ; 
wireless telegraphy, another 
one of the wonders of the 
modern world. An Italian 
discovered the first princi- 


ples of electrical science and 


from his name, “Galvani,’’ we 
get the word “‘galvanism.”’ 
It was an Italian, Alexander 
Volta, that Professor Morse 
went to see about the tele- 
graph and many 
day that he was the real in- 
ventor of that wonder; at 
least his name (Volt) was 
applied to the current of 
electricity that lights our 
homes and drives our ma- 
chinery 
Where was there a greater 
patriot than Garibaldi? Ora 
greater preacher than Savon- 
arola? Who made more won- 
derful violins than Stradivari? 
What college does not have 
Caesar and Virgil and Cicero 
and Horace in its curriculum? 
Where was there a greater 
poet than Dante? Ur a 
greater traveler in the old 
days than Marco Polo, whose 
experiences no doubt inspired 
Columbus to go in search of 
India when he found a new world? Who were 
greater in law or government than the Italians? 
Who were greater builders of aqueducts and 
great highways? Even to this day road builders 
could sit at the feet of the Italians and learn 
lessons of wisdom on the good roads question. 
Then what shall I say of music other than to call 
attention to the fact that only a few months ago 
the whole civilized world went into mourning 
when Caruso, the great Italian musician, passed 
into the great beyond. The next time you call 
the Italian a “Dago’’ just stop long enough to 
cajl to mind the debt civilization owes to his race. 
The country of Italy is not as large as the 
state of Arizona and with Sicily thrown in it is 
not as large as New Mexico. But Italian farmers 


think to this 


raise nearly two hundred million bushels of 1 ~ ag yep birthplace of Christopher Columbus, 
459, in the center of Genoa. Records also show he { 
ant ’ v0 

was baptised there Below—An Italian street scene. monument to the memory 0! 


wheat and half as much corn when the season is 
favorable. Twenty million bushels of oats and 
fifteen million bushels of rice are credited to her 
soil annually. She has eleven million acres in vineyards and 
five million acres in olive orchards to Say nothing of other fruits 
of all kinds. 

In spite of the Alps and Apennines, eighty-seven percent. of 
the entire area of Italy is productive. Nearly six million hé@ad 
of cattle, twice as many sheep and nearly three million head of 
goats roam Italian hills and plains. The silk industry is enor- 
mous, and hemp, flax, cotton and other textiles are Italian 
specialties. The sulphur mines and salt works of Sicily are 
world famous and old Mount Vesuvius is known wherever 
human langu ize 18 spoken. 

\ day’s ride over the mountains and across the plains of Italy 
revealed the fact to the writer that much of the work in the 
fields, orchards and vineyards is done by women and children. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see an ox, a horse and a donkey 
hitched up to a cart and driven by a woman. It will sound 
strange to our readers to hear that women are sometimes 


hitched up by the side of 
animals to the plow but it is 
not an uncommon sight in 
Italy. 

The writer has not seen as 
much poverty in any country 
in years as on a recent trip thru 
Italy. Yet crops were fairly 
good last season and as they 
were picking fruit, digging potatoes, taking care of vegetables, 
and cutting buckwheat most people looked contented and 
happy. Railroad trains in Italy were crowded, but where the 
people got money to travel is a mystery. 

But this article was to be largely about the birthplace and 
home of Christopher Columbus which all know is Genoa. 

Located at the foot of and on the side of great hills this 
city of more than a quarter of a million people makes 
a wonderful panorama from the harbor. For many 
centuries Genoa has been a maritime city and 
harbor is one of the best along the coast. At t} 
entrance is a great lighthouse which is more than three 
hundred feet high. From this the beautiful terraced 
gardens and palaces on the side of the mountain make 
a wonderful sight. 
At the time this is written, the last days of October, 
1921, traffic on the sea along the Italian coast is 
almost at a standstill and I am sure there are a hun- 
dred liners tied up in the harbor at Genoa some of 
which have not been moved for weeks. I saw a half 
dozen good sized ships being dismantled but they 
looked like war craft. Perhaps they were taken from 
Germany or Austria during the war. 
The Italian lire is ordinarily 
worth twenty cents of our 
money but it is now down te 
about four and one-half cents 
This means that they cannot 
afford to purchase anything 
from us and they do not hate 
much to sell at present, so 
ships that depend upon cargo 
—and most of them do—have 
but little todo. Hundreds of 
these people are making des- 
perate attempts to get to 
America but a late law allows 
only a definite number to 
land on our shores each 
month. On my return jour- 
ney twenty-six stowaways 
were found on the ship. These 
are all sent back and have to 
go to prison for this attempt 
to get away in this irregular 
way. 

Reaching the city of Genoa 
at eleven o'clock at night | 
went to the nearest hotel, 
which is but a block from the 
depot. Going out the next 
morning I was amazed at the 
magnificence of the great 
railway station and beautiful 
little plaza at its entrance. 
In this stands an impressive 





Columbus. Aitho Genoa de- 
clined to help Columbus 
whemhe was living and needed assistance, yet like many others 
she was willing to honor his memory after his death. 

Of course I went to see the boyhood home of this world- 
famous man which is now preserved in the heart of the city. 
{t was a very small house but large families live in small houses 
in Genoa today. Some of the very streets of the city were trod- 
den by the feet of this world-famous man and some of the 
buildings in the neighborhood were his hiding places when he 
was a boy. 

Being the son of a wooleomber, Columbus was a poor boy. He 
had but little education but was much interested in everything 
pertaining to navigation. The writings of Marco Polo had fired 
his enthusiasm and he was sure the earth was a sphere. Finally 
he succeeded in getting the royalty in Spain to fit out an expec! 
tion and he started out with three ships, only one of which was 
even decked. After sixty-nine days and when his crew “ 
eighty-eight men were just ready to (Continued on page 5° 
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The universal recognition of 
Victrola superiority confirms 
the judgment of the world’s 
greatest artists. ‘The Victrola is 
their deliberate choice. ‘That 
these artists make their Victor 
Records specially to play on 
the Victrola is the strongest 
recommendation any instru- 
ment could have. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New 
Victor Records demonstrated 
at all dealersin Victor products 
on the first of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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FOR BEAUTIFUL FARM HOMES 


A Few Landscape Gardening Pointers in Pictures 


By L. S. GOODE 








A pretty good idea of how shrub: 
different height were used in mass 
against the foundation and about 
trees can be had from the other pictu: 
Notice how the right thing was cho 
for the right place. That is the result 
much planning. If we had space it wo 
be a delight.to go on and describe in ce- 
tail each wonderful corner about + 
home, but after all each picture, and 
explanation, can do far more in making 
clear the ideas used than could maz 
worls. It seems to me that the first nev 
in landscaping the place you own i 
sincere desire to make it beautiful. T) 
is certainly no easy path to perfectior 
home grounds, any more than there is an 
easy road to farm profits. 

The character and plan of the actu 
a development of a place depends on the 

— aa house, its setting, the character of the 
land, ‘and the section of the country in 


Any time you see a home grounds planted like this, you re: alize right away that the owners are not which you live. But above all remember 


only fond of their home, but proud of it as well. 


HE appearance of the farm is generally the first indication 
a stranger has to the character of its owner. First impres- 
sions are certainly important enough, therefore, to make 
good farm appear- 
ance well worthwhile 
to the farm owner. 
In actual dollars-and- 
cents value, a good- 
looking farm home is 
worthwhile. In satis- 
faction and joy of 
living, it may be 
worth still more. 
The value of the 
farm's appearance as 
an advertising fea- 
ture, and an atten- 
tion getter was called 
to my attention 
mighty forcibly a few The treatment here is Just unusual! enough 
months ago. I had to be attractive. The use of low shubbery 
heen in southern Iii- at the corner tapers off the unusually heavy 
mass at the right 
nois, and passed thru 
Peoria where I visited 
the National Swine Show. My trip called me up thru Henry 
county, Lil., and it was on a country road in that county that 
I saw the best laid-out farm grounds I have yet seen on an 
actual honest-to-goodness farm. Imagine driving along a 
country road, and arriving in front of a hedge and piece of 
parking and green lawn like the one shown in the re 
illustrating the roadside scene! Would you stop? I lieve 
you would, if you were interested in making your more 
beautiful. I did. So had many | «fore me, I found later, and 
doubtless so have many since. Does this demonstrate any- 
thing as to the advertising value of a welltandscaped place? 
But Mr. and Mrs. Albert Earley never thot of advertising 
value when they planted the trees and shrubs and vines that 
have beautified Lanndale Farm. Their interest was to make 


their farm home more beautiful. They thot, rightly, that if 


there is any ayy earth — natu 


There is nothing faise in pride of home. 


to make this perfect hedge. Notice the gate- 


the first principle of a beautiful home 

grounds is simplicity. Do not try to get 

every plant you can think of. Have a few, but well chosen 

ones. Incorporate in your plans, however plain, a sense of 

order, beauty and dignity. At least there will be a few shrul 
about the doorstep and house; let them be well placed. Let 
the yard be kept clean and neat. There will be a few trees 
between the house and the road. If there are none, it will | 
only a part of wisdom to plant several suited to your climat 
and let them be planted so that they will leave the lawn a: 
open, and so they will frame the house, and set it off, : 
picture. 

Your own problem is one different from that of any of your 
neighbors. It will please you to know that many of 
nurseries all over the country are giving suggestions 
planting home grounds. You can also get valuable hints 
from the horticultural or landscape gardening department 
your own state ag 

cultural college. 

Also do not forget 
that your own farm 
paper is anxious to 
make farm homes as 
attractive and beau- 
tiful as possible. If 
you do not feel fa- 
miliar enough with 
the different plants 
to know where th« 
ought to go to look 
best, why not write 
to your paper now! 
Of course, you must 
Japanese barberry is the plant material used study your own prob- 
lem enough so yoil 
can explain it full) 
for only in that wa 
can anyone else se 
just what you need, but you would be surprised to see how mu 
beauty you can add to your place simply by the planting of 4 
few well-chosen shrubs and trees of the right sort. 





yosts of brick in the background. Wouldn't you 
have stopped for this? 





Leauty can had, surely it is in the 
country on b farm. 

All this I gathered as I talked to Mrs. 
Earley. I told her I thot their story 
should be told to other farm folks, be- 
cause farmers everywhere are expressing 
a desire for knowledge on how and where 
to plant, rather than simply what. And 
that is why the Earley farm home can be 
set before yeu, mostly in pictures, as an 
actual example of a real farm home at 

on a real farm. 
trees you see were planted a good 
ars ago, but the shrubbery and 
hich ti the pl we onto the 
lawn have been planted only 
about four years. Thev show the care 
their — rs have devoted to them. 

The lawn is separated from the high- 
way by a low hedge of Japanese bar- 
berry. In the fall the brilliant coloring 
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of the foliage and the bright red of the 
berries do their full share toward beauti- 
fying the landscape. 


Attention to detail is illustrated by the care with which the back yard and side yards are handled. 
"his is the rear left-hand corner of the house, looking from the front toward the barn. 
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Get full Fordson Economy 


and Power 


How Gargoyle Mobiloil helps 


HERE is only one reason for a 

tractor—service. There is only one 
test for any oil which you put into your 
Fordson—service. 

Farmers who take pride in real effi- 
ciency and rock bottom operating costs 
aren’t using either “good enough”’ trac- 
tors or “good enough”’ lubricating oil. 

Thousands of Fordson users will drive 
their tractors out to the spring plowing 
with Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” in the 
crank-case. Why? Because these farmers 
propose to make sure of securing all the 
work and economy which their Fordson 
can bring them. 

They find that Gargoyle Mobiloil 
leaves less carbon and thus lessens power 

waste and the need for frequent cleaning 
of cylinder heads, valves and spark plugs. 
They find that Gargoyle Mobiloil main- 
tains a lubricating film which minimizes 
kerosene teakage past the piston 
rings. They find that Gargoyle 
Mobiloil lubricates every 
friction surface under all con- 
ditions of climate, load and soil. 








ohfODtte 


Mobiloil 


Like the Fordson Tractor, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil has proved its economy and 
efficiency in every State in the country— 
and in every country in the world. 


Not a gasoline by-product 


NINE OUT OF TEN lubricating oils on 
the market are simply by-products in 
the manufacture of gasoline. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is not a by-product. 

It is produced by lubricating specialists 
who are recognized the world over as 
leaders in lubricating practice. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is manufactured from crude oils 
chosen for their lubricating qualities—not 
for their gasoline content. It is manu- 
factured by processes designed to bring 
out the highest lubricating value—not the 
greatest gallonage of gasoline. 





Warning: 


Don't be misled by some similar sounding 
name. Look on the container for the correct 
name Mobiloil (not Mobile) and for the red 
Gargoyle. 






Make the chart your guide 


. Domestic Branches: - 
New York (Main Office) Boston _ Chicago 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Buffalo 


Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 2 
Des Moines Dallas Kansas City (Kan.) 











VACUUM OIL 


COMPANY 
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UNION 


ms CARBIDE » 


World's Highest 
Gas Yield 






















Alwaysin 
BLUE 


and 
GRAY 
Drums 
hermets- 
cally 
sealed 










Tonight 
UNION CARBIDE 


is pouring Sunlight 
into 341,000 homes 


Tonight, perhaps while you creep 
closer to a dingy, smoking oil lamp 
better to see the fine print, a simple, 
trouble-free machine is automatical- 
ly mixing a littl UNION CAR- 
BIDE with water in 341,000 homes 
to produce a soft, white light that 
shines with the radiance of the noon- 
day sun. 


What is UNION CARBIDE? 

UNION CARBIDE is a chemical com- 
pound produced in the intense heat of the 
electric furnace. When mixed with water 
in the automatic mixing machine a gas is 
released to yield a many-fold service in 
your home. 
—to light at the twist of fingers your 
home, barn, outbuildings with gas-light 
many times brighter than city gas. Safe. 
Eye-saving. 


to give you the hottest cooking flame 
known, fuel for ironing, fuel for water 
heating. Boils coffee in four minutes. 
Clean; odorless lame. Banishes the slow, 
hot range from the kitchen in Summer. 


Direct-from-Factory Prices— 

No Waste 
UNION CARBIDE produces the high- 
est possible gas yield. Easy to get. Comes 
to you swiftly from the nearest of our im- 
mense chain of warehouses at direct-fac- 
tory prices. In blue and gray drums, 
hermetically sealed. Keeps indefinitely. 
No waste. 

Stop Ruining Your Eyesight — 
Bid good-bye to the messy, dangerous 
oil lamp. Don't expose your home and 
barn to fire. Light and cook with UNION 
CARBIDE. 

Mail Coupon 

Fill out coupon and mail now—TODAY. 
Back will come interesting literature on 
UNION CARBIDE. 

UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 

Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Balfour Bldg., San Francisco 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation, liter- 
ature on UNION CARBIDE Lighting 
and Cooking 

NAME 
ADDRESS 


STATE 


| takes high rank. 
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RAPE FOR SUMMER PASTURE 


Among the crops which can be grown 
for succulent pasture for hogs or sheep 
during the summer and fall months, rape 
It furnishes abundant 
food which is greatly relished by those 
animals; it is easily grown and can be 
sown most any time in the spring or early 
summer after there is no further danger of 
severe frost. It will endure severe frost in 
the fall and can be pastured late provided 
stock is kept off when it is frozen. 

A good seedbed is necessary as is the 
case with all crops having small seed. A 
great many sow the seed broadcast at the 
rate of from four to six pounds to the acre. 
Another method of seeding which has 
some advantages is the drilling of the seed 
in rows about twenty inches apart so that 
the crop can be cultivated. This method 
requires more labor but has the advantage 
that weeds can be better controlled and 
that the animals will follow the rows when 
feeding and not destroy so many plants 
by tramping upon them. Only about 
three pounds of seed to theacre is required 
when it is sown in rows. 

Another method which is followed to 


| quite an extent is the seeding of rape with 


After the oats are cut the rape fur- 
nishes a large amount of pasture at the 
time grass pastures are usually short. 
Some farmers also follow the practice of 
sowing rape in a portion of their corn 
at the last cultivation and covering it with 
a harrow toothed cultivator or a mower 
wheel dragged between the rows. 

In from six to eight weeks after the seed 
is sown the plants will be large enough 
for pasture. Small pigs may be turned 
upon it when the plants are eight inches 
high but large hogs should be kept off until 
it has reached the height of twelve to 
fifteen inches. After it has been pastured 
down it will grow up again-and a good 
method is to divide the patch into two 
parts so that the stock can pasture on 
one portion while the other portion is 
producing a new growth. If the stock is 
taken off it when most of the leaves are 
consumed but the stems are not seriously 
damaged, it will make a new growth in a 
very short time. An acre of rape will 
furnish sufficient forage for fifteen to 
twenty 100-pound hogs duringa large part 
of the summer and fall, if they are alter- 
nated between two pastures. 





Russia, is 1,187,000,000 bushels and 
equal to the pre-war normal productior 
the nineteen countries reporting. Thy 
increase of the European wheat and rye 
crops this year over last is_ 238,000,000 
bushels. Early in the year it was thot 
that this large crop of breadstuffs wou 
result in decreased imports by Euro; 
but no decrease has been shown so far 
any of the importing countries with 1 
exception of France. Europe seems 
have returned very close to pre-war wh: 
consumption, due no doubt to the 
that milling restrictions and the forced 

of substitutes have largely been elimina 
during the past year, and people have | 
opportunity for the first time in sev: 
years in many of the wheat produ 
countries of eating white bread. 

At present the indications are that }u- 
rope will continue its heavy demand 
cereals at least until the end of this « 
year, but with the incoming of very larg: 
new crops from Argentina and Austra 
which should reach Europe in full volu 
about the first of March, and a large 
visible supply of wheat still nm Canada, 
the trade is likely to shift to these coun- 
tries. The exportable surplus of 1 
United States is getting low and domest 
prices are stiffening M Comparison with 
competing countries. The agricultural 
distress in South America and Austr: 
will, no doubt, be a large factor in the 
wheat market for the next three monthis. 

In our trade with Europe during thie 
coming year it should be well to keep in 
mind the handicap under which Europ: 
countries buy from us at present. During 
the past year the United States sold 
Europe approximately $2,300,000,000 
worth of goods and purchased $760,000,000 
worth. In other words, Europe was only 
able to pay directly with goods for one- 
third of what she bought from us. 1 
rest of the goods we sold to them largely 
on credit, tho of course some indirect 
payment is received thru other countries 
This has been the situation now for several 
years until an enormous trade balance is 
now against Europe. During the coming 
year the two big factors that will affect 
the American market for agricultural 
products will be the ability of Europe to 
buy under her present limited exp 
trade, and the competition which we may 
feel from other surplus countries due to 








Rape, like clover, is liable to bloat 
sheep, calves and cattle if they are pas- 
tured upon it when the crop is wet and it | 
is not suitable as pasture for dairy cows 
because it produces tainted milk. 


SIDELIGHTS ON EXPORT TRADE 

According to reports received by the 
department of commerce, this country is | 
not the only one in which farmers have | 
been suffering from low prices paid for | 
their products. The gradual lowering of | 
prices thruout the world for most of the} 
important food products has resulted in | 
serious difficulties for farmers in practi- 
cally all the surplus producing countries 
such as South America,- Australia, Canada 
and the United States. Protests have been 
made in some of the European countries 
with the contention that their own mar-| 
kets are demoralized thru the pouring in| 
of cheap American wheat and meat. In| 
general, production appears to have de- 
creased some in practically all the surplus 
producing countries, whereas it has shown | 
a marked increase thruout Europe. The 
European wheat crop this year, excluding 


agricultural distress and who are in danger 
of bemg forced to liquidate their crops 
This will bring very strong competition 
to the world markets. 


The Auction Sale 


There are many kinds of places 
That I sort of like to go 
Where I see the many faces 
Of the neighbors that I know; 
But if I should be a choosing— 
I would meet them on a rail 
Where the pitch is slowly oozing 
At a public auction sale. 


There is something rather pleasing 
Just to hear the auctioneer, 


Just to listen to the sneezing 


In the open atmosphere; 
Then there's lots of satisfaction 
Just to start the bid along 
Slipping from the scene of action 
When it gets to going strong. 


But there’s still one other matter 
Which endears the sale to me, 

Has to do with tin cup clatter 
As it sounds across the lea 

Buns and crackers for the taking 
Over flowing coffee pail; 

Yes, if I a choice were making— 
Let me meet them at a sale. 


—H. O. Sm 
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\| A Mighty 2ton thrust- 
}| 3Otimes a second «¢)’ A 





Just one thing saves the crankshaft bear- 
ing surfaces from being ground to pieces 
OK or fused by the friction of this brutal pres- 
: sure—a film of lubricating oil no thicker 
than this sheet of paper. 


OUR engine turns over. An electrical contact. 

A spark! The piston plunges downward with 
a mighty thrust on the bearing—a thrust caused by 
a two-ton pressure on a piston of average diameter. 
And this takes place 30 times a second every second 
your four cylinder car is rolling along at 25 miles 
an hour. 


A thin film of oil must hold those plunging sur- 
- faces apart even after the oil has endured the deadly 
arts heat generated by the explosion in the combustion 
ume chambers—heat as high as 1000 degrees at the piston 
arg head, and 300-400 degrees on the cylinder and piston 
ada, walls. 


Only an oil that maintains its lubricating value 
under the ravages of intense engine heat can provide 
a proper cushion for the bearing surfaces. 


rw Veedol is especially manufactured to resist 
nths deadly heat and friction. Veedol is a Pennsylvania 
r the base oil and is refined more than other oils by the 
ep im Faulkner process. This exclusive Veedol process 
r- gives that extra heat resisting quality so necessary 
old to the perfect lubrication of your automobile. 


0.000 Veedol in your engine insures proper piston seal 

only and full power; longer life for the oil and for your 
one- engine; protection for all moving surfaces and for 
" your investment in your car. 


direct There are five Veedol Oils, each different in body, 
a but all of one quality. Go to your dealer. Consult 


~ 3 the Veedol Chart on his wall. Select the Veedol Oil ; < 
ming designated for your car, your truck, or your tractor. Let us send you a copy of our booklet, “Facts ey | 2 
~ et Use this oil and no other. you should know about lubrication.” Te 
yes ri. 
export There are Veedol Greases and Trans-Gear Oil for the differential, eh 

me 10 transmission, cups and springs of the motor car, truck and tractor. . a 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
Branches, Warehouses, Distributors and Dealers throughout the world. 


Resist 
deadly 
heat and 
friction 



















You can always be sure 
of having genuine Veedol 
by purchasing your sea- 
son’s supply in a full, balf 
or quarter drum, or a five 
gallon sealed can. Insist 
on getting Veedol, 


Stop at the dealer 
who displays the 
Veedol sign. There 
consult the Veedol 
Chart for the right 
oil for your car, 
truck or tractor. 





































A Friend in Need 


The greatest convenience ever 
invented for motorists who drive on 
country roads. It saves time, trouble, 
cost of new tubes and repair bills. 
With the simple Shaler Vulcanizer you 
can make permanent, heat vulcanized 
tube repairs in five minutes. Easy to 
use, and works automatically, without 
fail, in windorstorm. Cannot burnor 
injure your tubes. Over amillion mo- 
torists carry the Shaler for making 
quick tube repairs. 

handy. Just touch a match 
to the solid chemical fuel. In five minutes 
the cut or puncture is repaired —a heat-vul- 
canized, permanent repair that will aot come 


off, better than any temporary “stuck on” cold 
pateh—stronger than the tube itself. 


Simple, compact, 


The Shaler also repairs rubbers, rubber boots, 
hot water bottles, rubber gloves, coats, etc. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 


At All Auto Supply Stores 


The outfit includes—the Shaler Vulcanizer, 12 
Patch & Heat Units, with complete instructions. 
Extra Patch & Heat Units 75 cents a dozen. 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and 
in Canada, 


C. A. SHALER CO. 
3000 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis, 























<ENTAUR 


SMALL FARM 


TRACTOR 


Dials aces the Horse on the small farm. Pays 
tisey, in the Saving of time, labor and Horse 
Feed Wakes the har: iobs easy. *‘New-Way"™ 
ir Cooled Motor iyatt Roller Bearing 
t ransmission. 13 inches Axle clearance. 


Plows 7 Inches Deep in Clay Sod 


Riding Attachment for Harrowing, Dragging, 
Planting, Cultivating, Mow 
Power Plant for Sawing We * Grinding Feed 
and doing the many power jobs on t 

farm. Costs omly 8 to 10c per hour (7 Tun. 


Has A Reverse 
3 years successful performance has proven the 
CENTAUR the most economic + reliable and 
: Mcient amall Tractor made. LIBERAL 
x ee Write today for our special proposi- 
on, 
The Central Tractor Co. 
13 Central Ave., reenwich, Ohio 


es,. 
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and Wireless) and RAILW AY ACCOUNTING taught tho oT 
oaghly “hie gainries; great opportunities. Ot jest, lars st school 
F cand by Saar. Railwa a a and Goverr ent offici ials 

»@ opportunities to ” c atalog free 


DODGE’ “s INSTITUTE, “Ash Street, Valparaiso, ind. 
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BEGINNING WITH BEES 
Even if bees are kept under the most 
favorable circumstances the best returns 
cannot be expected without a reasonable 
understanding of their habits. Books 











i 


should be carefully read so that the pros- 
pective beekeeper may be reasonably 
familiar with the essentials of bees and 
| their requirements. After having thoroly 
i res ad the accessible literature it is advis- 
able to visit a successful beekeeper, if such 
is at all possible. With reasonable read- 
ing knowledge and observation of other 
yards of bees one should be in position 
to make a start which will result success- 
fully. 

The next step is to plan for the proper 
equipment with which to take care of the 
bees. A house or hive is the first essential. 
A hive is composed of a bottom board, a 
hive body which becomes the brood cham- 
ber and contains the brood frames, and-a 
top. It is well to have the hive rest on a 
hive stand. There are several styles, 
shapes and sizes of hives offered for sale, 
but the hive which will give the best re- 
sults must offer ample room for the devel- 
opment of a strong colony. The standard 
hive is the ten-frame Langstroth dove- 
tail hive, for either comb or extracted 
honey produc tion. The complete hive 
just indicated, which will be the brood 
chamber, is well adapted for either kind 
of honey production under conditions that 
may exist in any locality. The ten frames 
contained in the hive body, or brood cham- 
ber, should be wired and provided with 
full sheets of wax foundation. On account 
of the first cost of the foundation it is easy 
to neglect to use it but to do so is one of the 
biggest mistakes that could be made. This 
sheet of wax foundation is impressed with 
the outline of regular worker cells which 
the bees follow very largely to construct 
their combs. The use of full sheets of 
foundation may be the difference between 
produci ing honey at a loss or at a profit. 

In the brood chamber there is normally 
stored honey enough for the immediate 
use of the bees. Honey which may be 
gathered in excess of this amount is called 
surplus and is stored in asuper. The super 
is a box of the same area dimensions but 
the depth will depend on the kind of 
honey produced. Most people prefer the 
comb or section hone *y and want to pro- 
duce that kind. For this purpose the 
super must cont: iin the spec ial equipment. 
A ten-frame super will hold twenty-eight 
sections, four sections in a holder, with 
seven holders to the super and between 
the holders are separators. The sections 
should contain foundation to further en- 
courage the bees to build only nice, even, 
regular sections weighing approximately 
one pound each. To produce extracted 
honey two kinds of supers are used, deep 
and shallow. The deep super is a hive 
body used for storing surplus honey. Its 
use has certain advantages, in that under 
some conditions it is handy to exchange 
frames from the super to brood chamber or 
reverse. The shallow extracting super is 
nearly the same size as the section super. 
If one does not need each pound of comb 
honey surrounded by a thin strip of wood, 
comb honey can be produced most profit~ 
ably in these shallow supers. Thirty 
pounds of honey can be stored in the ten 
frames. The honey of each frame can 
easily be cut into three one-pound ames 
which ean be served just as easily as honey 
which has been cut from the inside of a 
section. 

There are certain pieces of essential 
accessory equipment for beginning with 
4 good smoker is all-importagt for 
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—and Save a Man 


Write for Free Folder describing the 
wonderful new Rowe Line Drive for 
Fordson Tractors. Enables operator to contro! 
every move of tractor instantly and easily from 
seat of binder, mower, wagon or any other in 
ent, exactly the same as when driving 
rses and to do it better. 


Two Lines Do All 


So easy a boy can drive tractor as well as a man 
Learn inten minutes. Simple handling of only 
two lines starts, stops, turns to right or deft. 
Gives more gas or less gas, automatically shift 
all gears including reverse, throws clutch :; 
just right time—every time. Can’t pauaibly 
strip gears. Easily and quickly attached. No 
holes to bore—not even necessary to take off 
seat or steering = Does not interfere with 
riding tractor seat if desired—just unsnap the 
lines. Pays for itself in a few days. very 
user a “booster.” Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Made by the makers of famous Can’t-Sag Gates. 
Write for Free Folder today. 


ROWE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2307 Liberty Street Galesburg, Illinois 


Get More Service 
Out of Your Belts 


belts full of ruinous 
them. Alligator Steel Beit Lac- 
th. permanent and flexible 











Lewis methods have made big, prof- 
itable increases in honey production 
for thousands of bee-keepers. Our 4 
years’ experience will show you how 
to make more money from bees. 
Write for booklets on your immediate 
bee-keeping problems; * “How to Con- 
trol Swarming’; “Profits in Bee. 
Keeping’”’ — with Lewis “Beeware 

catalog and name of nearest Lewis 
distributor, only 10c postpaid. Write today. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
Box S-3 Watertown, Wisconsin 


igh | 


Smee 3 HP 
OTTAWA Engines. O Only sold 
Spot's 


sat soe ss $ii7. 50 
oi GITAWA MFG. 0. Finny 








rience in beekeeping is at your x rvict “4 
eet you started right. Write tod 
andsome free booklet, “Bees for 2 
and'Profit,” or fer our bee-supply . Write todate 





The A. I. Root Co., Box 133 Medina, 0 
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work with bees at any time. By the use of 
smoke it is possible to disorganize the 
rrmal orderly community of the bee hive 
nd work with the bees with practical 
nmunity from getting stung. However, 
t is possible to use too much smoke as the 
novice must learn by experience the re- 
iired amount. As further insurance | 
gainst getting stung it is well.to wear a 
veil while working with the bees. Some 
ginners wear gloves but these will soon| Bi 
considered unnecessary. When prop-| 4 
protected against stings the actual} ; 
inipulation of the hives and frames is | 
done with a hive tool. Many beekeepers | J 
ise almost any kind of a substitute but | 
such ig not necessary nor advisable. The | 
st of a hive tool is slight. 
Special pieces of equipment are more or 
ss necessary altho not essential. To 
move the surplus honey from the hive it 
vell to use a bee-escape board. A sec- 
m folder and a foundation fastener are 
ae almost essential | 
forsection honey | 
production. For' 
five to ten col- a 
onies of bees a] 
small extractor | The 
is necessary if it , 
is not possible Hood Service Man 
to use one owned 
by a_ neighbor speaks: 
beekeeper. 
Having decided to start with bees, hav- 
ing read and observed, perhaps having 
lecided upon equipment, how shall the 
start be made? Formerly the most com- 
non way to get bees was to cut a bee-tree 
r get a box-hive of bees at a very low 
ice. To make the start this way involves 
difficult process of transferring the bees 
to your modern equipment and further 
necessity of introducing a high-grade 
jueen into the colony thus obtained. The 
nitial cost may be lower but the final cost 
looks much different. Another way to get 
the start of bees is to buy colonies of bees 
se at home. Sometimes there are bar- 
n prices on colonies for one reason or 
ther. In buying such bees the beginner 
ist make sure that the equipment is 
ndard and that the bees are disease 
It is possible to have any colony 
tified by a competent inspector. 
If it is found undesirable to purchase 
s close to home one may purchase full 
nies of first-class bees in excellent 
pment from dealers. Many such 
lers are located in the southern part 
f the United States, but it is practical 
ship bees almost any distance. The 
test method of securing a start of bees is 
purchase the bees by the pound (two 
r three) with a good queen. These can 
placed in your new equipment, built 
rst-class colonies, and make a surplus 
y crop the first season. There are 
y dealers in package or combless bees 
he country. This method is giving very 
sfactory results and is employed by 
y larger beekeepers. 
Che best time.to make the start with | 
is in the spring as soon after fruit | 
m as possible. After this time the | Lodk for the sign of the 
in normally find plenty of feed in the | HOOD Service Man 


s for successfully building up and 





















WE Americans want to learn by 
experience. Not that we doubt the 
other fellow necessarily—we just 
want to know. It is a good habit. gem 


And among other things, it makes 
a market for all kinds of safety 
razors, phonographs, automobiles 
—to say nothing of tires. Don’t 
stop experimenting, but when you 
are quite content to call it a day, 
try HOODS, and see if they do 
not about combine the require- 
ments your experience has taught 
you to look for in a tire. 


We might almost say that HOOD 
Tires are built for those men who 
have run the gamut in tire buy- 
ing, and wish to settle upon a tire 
which year in and year out, under 
all conditions, will give honest, 
dependable service. 
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ng honey.—F. B. P. 

KAFFIR NOT A BALANCED FEED 
have been feeding kaffir, ground 
mixed into a slop, to my pigs, but 
y seem to stop growing when they | 

g ) eighty pounds or so. It seems to 
s is a better growing feed than corn, 
hat is the trouble?—M. 8., Kans 
order to get good results with 
it is absolutely necessary to balance 
th protein feeds, for even kaffir} 
not supply growing material for the | 
in sufficient amounts. We would 
st that you feed a part ration of 

middlings fed in a slop, and a 
amount of tankage, to the extent 
e to ten percent of the grain ration 
ddition to the kaffir. Then give 
pigs access to good alfalfa hay 
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sAnswen 
uestions 2“ General Interest 


Last Chance for 
Free Roof With 
Your H-L-F Silo 


Well, folks, if you want an H-L-F Silo, 
you’d better be getting it. Last call 
for Free Roofs. Roofs cast $35 each 
except on early orders. 
The H-L-F Silo is 
the silo you want—no 
doubt about it. Listen 
to this from Sam Bow- 
man, Clyde, Kansas: 
“The silo which we 
bought from you in 
1914 is the best silo in 
this country. And it 
is as good today as 
when erected, as it 
does not show any 
signs of decay what- 
ever, and I expect it to give 
service for at least ty 
years more. It has the 
double-wall construction 
which prevents silage from 
freezing, as well as makin 
it more substantial an 


durable than the single- 3632 H-L-F Ss 


wall construction.” 


HLF Silo 


Direct to You at Factory Price 


Direct to you at factory price means 
just one profit in the price you pay. We make 
the silo, ourselves, ali the way om the tree. 
A few farmer representatives, mostly old 
customers, whose small commission comes 
from our — and is charged to advertising, 
You get the rock-bottom price every time. 


ice Noof 


This Free Roof offer means a saving to 
ou of $35.00, It's worth $35.00 to us to 

ve your order early. Also it gives us 
a chance to deliver silo to you when you 
want it. Therefore, if you place your 
order on or before April 15th, we'll cheer- 
fully give you a complete All-Cedar Roof, 
made in sections, ready to put on, and 
including dormer and dormer window. 
If you answer this advertisement today, 
you will have plenty of time to look over 
our popes and get your order in by 
April 15th. But April 15th is the dead 
line—NO FREE ROOFS AFTER APRIL 
15TH, 1922. 


Coupon Brings Silo Book and 
Full Information 


I have no room in this advertisement to tell 
you all about the H-L-F Silo. But I have had 
plenty of room in a small book entitled “All 
About Silos,”” and this I'll gladly send you 
free, and with it a list of owners and a price 
list. age 8 me are plainly printed in on 

ures, and include freight to your station. 

e have a system whereby every farmer gets 
a carload price on his order for a single silo. 
Fill in the coupon, please, right away, and 
mail—then you'll be in time for a FREE 
ROOF if you decide to order. 


Double Walls of Matched Clear 











Free 





WILLIS BRINDLEY, Mer. 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co, 
767 Funck 8t., 
Sumner, Wash, 
Dear Sir: 
obligation, your book, ‘‘All About Silos,’’ with 
owner list and price list and FREE Roof offer. 


Name 
Postoffice 


RB. .F. B.. eee 


Please send me, FREE and without | 





Signed inquiries will be —— ly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is ° Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ In ation Bureau,’’ 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 











NUMBER SEEDS IN ONE POUND 

Will you please let me know how many 
seeds per pound there are of timothy, red 
top, Kentucky blue grass, alfalfa, and the 
red clover, alsike clover, and white clover? 
—C. P. R., Indiana. 

According to botanists the following is 
the approximate number of seeds per 
pound of seed for each of the crops con- 
cerning which you ask: Timothy, 948,- 
000 to 1,320,000; red top, 4,000,000 to 
7,800,000; Kentucky bluegrass, 1,460,000 
to 3,888,000; alfalfa, 182,00 to 237,000; 
red clover, 232,000 to 279,000; alsike 
clover, 643,000 to 718,000; white clover, 

2,000 to 740,000. 


FERTILITY OF TWIN CALVES 

Could you tell me if there is any reason 
why twin bulls would not breed? I have 
heard they would not. I wish you would 
advise me in this as I have a chance to bu 
a purebred Shorthorn at a bargain.—E. 
M., Mich. 

You have been misinformed. Twin bull 
calves are fertile. On the contrary, the 
female of heifer and bull twins is usually 
sterile but the male is fertile. The barren 
heifer of such twins is called a “free 
martin.” There are exceptions to this rule 
as a heifer twinned with a bull occasion- 
ally proves fertile. 


VINES FOR STONE WALL 

Please tell me what will grow over a 
stone and stucco wall, and cover it well.— 
C. B., lowa. 

It is hard to beat Englemann’s Ivy fora 
situation such as you describe and for 
general situations where a vine is needed 
to cling to brick, stone, or concrete, it will 
prove satisfactory. Clinging Euonymous 
(Euonymous radicans) is also good for 
| covering rocks, tree trunks or brick walls. 
You are a little north of the line where it is 
safe to use Boston Ivy. 


HOW MUCH PASTURE? 

I shall have between 65 and 70 spring 
pigs and old sows to pasture if all goes well. 
How much pasture ought I to figure on? 
—C. C., Mo. 

So much depends on the strength of 
your soil, season, etc., that it is difficult to 
say definitely how many hogs an acre“will 
pasture. Generally it is figured an acre 
will carry eight or ten hogs thru theseason. 
This would indicate you would need seven 
or eight acres of pasture for your hogs. 


BONEMEAL FOR SWINE 

How about the bonemeal added to the 
ration for hogs?—C. D., Il. 

A very small amount of bonemeal with 
each feed given to growing pigs is excellent. 
Experiments show ground bone fed to 
growing pigs results in much stronger 
skeletons. 


FEEDING ORPHAN PIGS 

I tried to raise some motherless pigs 
last spring. Had seven but lost four of 
them with diarrhea. This year I have six 
more and two of them are now affected. 
I wonder if you could give me specific 
direction for feeding, for of course the 
| trouble is in that. They are about a week 
| old, and since I had them about three days, 
I have fed them two tablespoons of half 
water and half milk, two hours apart. It 
doesn’t seem as if that could be over- 
feeding but can you help me out?—Mrs. 
C. H., lowa. 

Mix a tablespoonful of bacon grease in 








each pint of. cow’s milk fed to little pigs. 
Feed them from asterilized nursing bottle 
and rubber nipple. Add two ounces of 
lime-water per pint and lessen amount of 
milk fed if derangement of the bowels 
occurs. The milk should be fed blood 
warm. For scouring give five to ten grains 
of subnitrate of bismuth two or three 
times daily in raw egg. . 


FEED SWEET OR SOUR MILK 

Which is the best for feeding to chickens, 
sweet or sour milk?—Mrs. C. M., Ind. 

Either sweet milk or sour may be fed to 
chickens with profit, but in our opinion 
sour milk is to be preferred. This is be- 
cause it is much easier to have a supply of 
sour milk of constant quality. It is bad to 
change from sweet milk to sour and back 
again all the time. A person can always be 
sure of having the milk sour if he lets it 
stand long enough, but one can never be 
sure that sweet milk placed before chickens 
will be sweet until it is all consumed, no 
matter what condition it is in when it is 
placed before the hens. Of course the con- 
tainers in which the milk is fed must be 
kept clean regardless of whether sweet 
milk or sour milk is fed. 


SHRUBS FOR SHADY PLACE 
We have a shady place along the north 
side of our house where we ese tried 
bridal wreath, berberry, honeysuckles, 
ete., and none of them do well. What 
could you suggest that will do well in 
shady places?——Mrs. M. M. F., Ohio. 
For a shady place where the plants you 
have tried do not thrive, try the snow- 
berry (Symphoricarpos racemoes), coral 
berry or Indian currant (Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris), or Carolina allspice (Calycan- 
thus floridus). Certain varieties of cornus 
might do well there, and the maple leaved 
viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium) is a 
hardy shrub which is useful in low places 
or in shade. 


TRANSPLANTING DEVELOPS ROOT 
SYSTEMS 

There is a practical value in transplant- 
ing seedlings from the boxes, flats or hot- 
beds where they are started entirely apart 
from the saving in space and thinning out 
which is effected. Transplanting tends to 
produce uniformly stocky plants with root 
systems well developed to start the plant 
off well when finally located in the garden. 

The seedlings may be transplanted to 
boxes or to the hotbed or coldframe when 
they have reached a height of an inch or 
two. Allow the plantlets in their new loca- 
tion to stand about two inches apart each 
way. Some of the most successfui growers 
transplant their seedlings twice bef ure they 
set them in the open. These men are com- 
mercial growers, who count every penny 
in the cost of wing their plants, and 
who must therefore find it profitable from 
actual results to go to this trouble to get 
stockier plants. 


INFERTILE EGGS SHOWN BY TEST 

I am writing you in regard to my in- 
bator eggs. I have a 130 egg incubator and 
I ordered my eggs for setting, and when | 
tested them, I found thirty-five out of the 
one hundred thirty that were clear. The 
incubator has just run real well and has 
never been too hot. Now could it be the 
fault of the incubator or is it that the eggs 
were not fertile?—Mrs. B. 8., lowa. 

If the eggs were perfectly clear, after 
several days of incubation while the bal- 
ance of the hatch showed up with good 
strong growing germs, the indications are 
that either the germs of the eggs which did 
not develop were dead when the eggs were 
set or else the eggs were infertile. 
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Economy Truck 
Chassis. . . . $1095 
With Cab. . .° 1175 
Express. . . . 1245 
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Built for Cheaper 
Farm Haulage 


The Oldsmobile Truck provides the most 
economical means of farm haulage for four 
distinct reasons. 


1. CAPACITY. Of one-ton capacity, it has just the 
right amount of body space for the average farm 
truck load. There is no waste space or unneces- 
sary weight. 

2. STURDINESS. It is built of rugged truck units 
throughout and will stand up under the hardest 
service with a minimuro of wear and yearly 
depreciation. 


3. SPEED. It gets there and back quickly, no matter 
how rough or muddy the road. By saving hours 
of valuable delivery time, it cuts delivery costs 
appreciably. 


4. ECONOMY. Its first cost is low, and it is exceed- 
ingly economical to operate. 


And with all of its service qualities, it is as 
comfortable to ride in and as easy to control 
as a passenger car. 


Ask the Nearest Oldsmobile Dealer About 
the General Motors Extended Payment Plan 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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IGHT AND POWERFROM THE WIND 


No Fuel Cost! 


The miracle of the century. A farm light 
and power plant of ample capacity t 
costs nothing to run. 

No gasoline to buy. No engine to fuss 
with. Just a sim 14 Ft. Perkins Wind 
W heel with special Westinghouse Generator 
built in. Insulated wirescarry the electricity 
down the tower and to the big storage bat- 
tery where it is stored to be used whenever 
need ec 


Amnaging Invention Developed By 
Pioneer Wind Mill Builders 

The Aerolectric is the first commercially 
successful wind-driven electric plant, and 
has been heralded by newspapers all over 
the world as bringing a new age of city 
comforts tothefarmer. Developed and built 
by the Perkins Corporation, recognized for 
more than 60 years as a Jeader among 
wind mill manufacturers. 

But the Aerolectric is not a wind mill. It 
can not be attached to your wind mill. Itis 
a specially designed complete self-contained 
— Can be erected at any distance from 
20use up to 600 feet. Requires oiling only 
once a year. Has Hyatt Roller Bearings and 
highest grade equipment throughout. Lone- 
est lived most economical plant made. 
Works night and day without attention 
When you want light or power all you have 
to do is press a button. 


Storage, oe Lights Farm 11 
ys Without Wind 

There is a the slightest danger of an 
electricity shortage when you own an 
Aerolectric, It charges on as low as a6 mile 
wind, which is an almost imperceptible 
breeze. The battery holds sufficient charge 
to run the average farm 11 days without wind 
Government reports show that this con- 
dition is never found. No matter where you 
are located the Aerolectric will give you 
plenty of electricity always. 


Users Gay Aerolectric Generates 
More Power Than ied 
Jacob Clauss of Milford, Indiana says, 
“We can not use up all the electricity the 
Aerolectric will generate. We have a bright, 
steady light and it costs nothing to run it.” 
Others are equally enthusiastic. 


Write For Special Offer 
Be the first in your community to own 
this wonderful invention. Your farm will 
be the talk of the countryside. Send us 
your _a~ 5 name and get our special offer 
to first buyer in each county. 


The Perkins Corporation 
77 Main Street, a indiana 








Dealers 
You can readily see 
the great sales pos- 
sibilitiesinthis 
revolutionary in- 
vention. Write us 
now for special 
dealer proposition. 











esyrite! REPAIR 
Keep down S 
vour investment! 

Repair your Acme machines now! 

Get 100% out of your old machines! 
Large stoc ok on hand! 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from 


ACME HARVESTING MACHINE Co, 
Dept G, Peoria, Ul. 


us, 











}ral and necessary. 
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FAN AND GRADE THE SEED 


One of my farmer friends used to say 
that the tame to kill weeds is when they are 
in the white stage. What he really meant 
was that the time to kill them was before 
they came up, or just at the time they were 
coming u 

Undoubtedly he is right in the idea that 
they can be controlled much more easily 
and effectively by attacking them when 
they start than can be done when they 
are allowed to make considerable growth. 
It has occurred to me, however, that a 
better method of fighting weeds is to 
attack them before the seed reaches the 
soil. In other words, a little care along the 
line of preventing the sowin i weed seed 
may save much time and labor fighting 
the weeds after the seed is sown. 

It is a well-known fact that large quan- 
tities of weed seeds are sown along with 
the low-grade seeds of small grain and 
grass crops. In the case of small grain 
seeds, a good fanning mill will remove 
practically all of the weed seed. As a 
matter of fact, a fanning mill is one of 
the most effective implements in fighting 
weeds on the farm, altho it is not usually 
thot of in that connection. Machinery 
has also been developed whereby the seed 
of grass and clover can be made reason- 
ably free from weed seed, if the sample is 
not too foul. ‘This machinery , however, 
is not such as is practicable for a farmer to 
own unless he does quite an extensive 
business, but the best, seedsmen are thoroly 
equipped with machinery of this kind. 

Not only is a fanning mill effective in 
removing weed seed but also in separating 
out the good seed which should be planted 
from the light or chaffy seed which no one 
would think of planting if it were not 
mixed with the good seed. It is well known 
that all of the seed except a little germ is 
made up of material which acts as food for 
the little plant until it gets big enough and 


| has developed roots long enough to obtain 


nourishment from the soil. When a small, 
chaffy seed is sown, it means that there is 
less food for the little plant and that there 
is greater danger that the plant will be 
stunted or given a backset for lack of 
nourishment, particularly if the seedbed is 
not in the best condition or a period of 
drought or cold, wet weather should follow 
planting. A great many figure that by 
sowing a larger quantity of seed to the 
acre they can be certain that enough good 
seed is sown to provide a stand even if 
some of the kernels fail to produce a plant. 
The diffieulty with this method is that if 
growing conditions are favorable and the 
weak kernels produce plants, the stand 
will be too thick for best results. Quite a 
percentage of the weak plants will grow 
thruout a part or all of the season but lack 
strength to produce grain. Plants of this | 
kind have exactly the same effect as weeds. 
They use fertility and moisture which 
might be used by the productive plants 
and yet fail to produce anything worth- 
while. A barren plant in the oat field or 


wheat field -has just the same effect. and | 


does the same damage as a weed of the 


same size except that it is not as difficult | 
| to eradicate 


as most weeds 

The value of a fanning mill for remov- 
ing pieces of straw and-trash from small 
grain seed another important factor. 
The bare streaks in a grain field due to the 
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|| fact that one or two holes of the drill have 


failed to seed for one or two rounds are 
so common that to many they seem natu- 
They simply mean a 
reduction in yield and 
crease in the cost of producing each bushel 
which is harvested. 


At the prices which are likely to be 


| obtained for grain the coming season, it is 


essential the production cost be reduced 
to the lowest possible figure. In order to 
do this, more than usual attention must be 


given to sowing only best quality seed and 


a consequent m-/} 
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Hitch It Up 


to Your Tractor 
BY adding a light “American” portable 
saw mill to your present power farming 
equipment, you are ready to enter the high- 
ly profitable business of turn’ng wood-lot 
timber into cash. The “American” Tractor 
Special keeps your trac or, or your farm 
engine, or your motor truck and men busy 
and making money in the off-seasons. No 
special experience is needed. “American” 
saw mills are internationally knawn for 
their rugged high quality. Write for the 
“American” booklet. It has a money making 
message. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
120 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 


allicau(acvel 
Saw Mill 
Well Drilling Machines 


A live man can make a good income 
drilling wells with a Dempster outfit. 
Very simplc to operate. A few wells 
will earn its cost. 

We make all kinds, including Cable 
Drilling, Jetting, Hydraulic Rotating, 
Combined Drilling and Jetting, Com 
bined Drilling and Hydraulic Rotat 
ing and Well Augers, up to 1000-feet 
capacity. 

If you need water, get together wit! 
your neighbors and get a Dempster. 

Tell us depth you expect 
todrill, and we shall send 
Catalog and price on com- 

plete outfit. 


DEMPSTER MILL 
MFG. CO. 
7145 . Sixth St. 
Beatrice, Nebr. 

















RE PROTECTORS 
PREVENT PUNCTURES 
DOUBLE TIRE MILEAGE 


They back up the casing, —_ punctures. 
stone bruises and fabric brea Practically elim- 
inates tire trouble. Greatly increase life of any tire. 

They pay for themselves on the first tire, and 
can be Am | over and over again. Made only of 
pure live rubber—no metal, no fabric. Easily ap- 
plied; no cement or tools required. Sold on absolute 
three-year guarantee, Users are boosters. 
AGENTS WANTED 2 cvery county; Libess! 

commissions paid weekly 
Bewley made $1006 in two months, Rosenste!0 
| made 


in 50 days, No capital r uired. Write 
quick for —_y ) pod re Protector Co. 


Saws Wood 


Make $20 a Day. Sake big money with 


a LON 

Fells trees, saws up logs and limbs by engine power. 

Saws 35 Cords a day easy, Goes anywhere. Easy 

to handle, needs no watching. Light, durable, SAF E. 
60 Days’ Trial. 10-Year Guarantee 


Has many new ted features. Easy starting au P. 





ction starts and st Bui! 
oS Fite ie 
NG Log Saws—a card will do. GEO 


pecially designed a = with 
| a AW. by old sa cnet 
‘s saw experience. Write today for oe 
LONG MFC. CO., Dept. 200, Sede Kan. 
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exercising great care that the seed shall j 


have an opportunity to produce. By run- 
ning the small grain seed thru a good fan- 
ning mill once or twice, a large amount of 
inferior kernels, weed seed, straw, trash, 
ete., ean be removed which would other- 
wise be sown on the ground. 
SAVE FREIGHT ON FERTILIZER 
lor years farmers of this country who 
ry commercial fertilizers have been paying 
eight on thousands of tons of material 
which is of no more value to them than the 
soil already on their farms. The very 
common characteristic of wanting to get 
is much as can be obtained for the money 
has led a great many purchasers of ferti- 
zer to give much greater consideration 
to the price per ton than the price of a 
given amount of plant food contained in 
the fertilizer. It is possible that a certain 
mount of filler is necessary. By filler 
; meant material which is put in to give 
ilk to the product but which does not 
have fertilizing value of itself. It might 
» difficult to spread ten pounds of fer- 
tilizer over an acre and it would be advis- 
ible to add some kind of material in order 
to make a bulk of 100 pounds or more for 
the purpose of distributing it to better 
advantage. For this reason and for others 
a certain amount of filler is necessary, but 


there is no question that more has been} 


used than was needed and that the extra 
1mount was an expense to the man buy- 
ing fertilizer. 

In view of this situation, the recent 
action of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion designed to encourage the use of high- 
grade fertilizers, is to be commended. 
Experiment stations, farm papers and 
other agencies have been urging the use of 
high-grade fertilizers for years, but so 
long as purchasers gave greater attention 
to the price per ton than to the cost of 

‘tual plant food obtained, it is not strange 
that large quantities of low-grade fer- 
tilizers were sold. With the high freight 
rates which maintain at present the trans- 
portation of worthless filler is an expensive 
tem. It is more important than ever that 
attention be given to the actual plant food 
obtained and if the same amount of fer- 
tility ean be obtained in one ton of high- 

rade fertilizer as is contained in two tons 
low-grade material, it certainly is wise 

» save the expense of transporting one 
ton of material by purchasing the high- 
grade product. 


CONTROL THE WHEAT SCAB 


Seab seriously reduces the yield of 
heat in infected fields thruout the central 
tates and eastward. And it not only 
fects wheat, but other grains and grasses 
s well. The cause of this disease is a tiny 
fungus parasite, which grows in the wheat 
plant a little like the wheat plant itself 
grows in the soil, and this parasite des- 
troys the parts of the wheat awe: in which 
grows. 

The same parasite also grows on corn, 

d naturally wheat following corn may 
be seriously affected by scab. In order to 
ontrol the disease the United States de- 
irtment of agriculture recommends that 
he farmer— 

(1) Avoid sowing wheat after corn un- 
3s the cornstalks are removed and the 
tubble completely plowed under. 

2) Plow under all crop refuse and clean 
up the old straw and grasses along the 
fence rows and in nearby waste places. 

(3) Use clean seed of adapted varieties. 
Seed should be thoroly cleaned, graded, 

id treated. 

4) Sow wheat when the ground is cool, 
winter wheat on the latest safe date in the 
fall, and spring wheat on the earliest safe 
date in the spring. 

If you are interested in making a more 

oro study of the scab problem write to 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. and ask for 
l'armers Bulletin 1224, Wheat Scab and 
its Control. 
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Stop!—Look!—and save your motor 
BOYCE Moto-Meter on the radiator cap is saving 


thousands of dollars for car owners everywhere. 
More than 3,000,000 motorists depend on it to prevent 
the costly damages of overheating. When the red finger 
of the Boyce Moto-Meter jumps to “Danger” they stop 
and investigate, and that’s 10 or 15 minutes before the 
most experienced driver could detect the trouble. 


A Boyce Moto-Meter is as valuable on an old car as 
on a new one. It prevents the premature wear of a new 
engine, and, for the old, it guarantees better service and 
longer life. Boyce Moto-Meters are indispensable to the 
owner who expects his automobile, tractor or motor- 
truck to be on the job 365 days out of the year. 










The garage or the dealer 
you trade with carries 
Boyce Moto-Meters in 
stock, or can quickly ob- 
tain one for you, ranging 
in price from $2.50 to 
$15.00. After a week’s 
trial you will never drive 
without one. 


BC 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

Sunshine and shadows intermingle in 
this work with and for crippled children 
In the same mail may come a splendid re- 
port of progress being made by one of our 
crypes and the report of another case re- 
jeeted because nothing can be done. But 
what may seem failure sometimes may 
turn out very well. These are days of 
specialists. For this reason the country 
dector cannot do much for the cripple be- 
cause that is a very special line of work. 
And we have discovered that even at the 
hospitals they may reject a patient with 
the statement that they can do nothing 
with the case. 

That is not final. Perhaps elsewhere is 
another specialist who can treat that par- 
ticular ailment that does not come strictly 
under the classification the hospital for 
cripples is equipped to treat. his was 
the ease with the minister’s little daughter 
with wry neck and spinal curvature. We 
sent her to St. Louis and the report came 
back that they could do nothing for her 
neck. She stayed awhile to have ber back 
werked on, then we heard of a specialist 
who was quite sure he could cure her of 
wry neek and she left St. Louis. At this 
writing, I have not heard whether she has 
been taken to the Children’s Hospital at 
lowa City or to Detroit for an operation: 
We stand ready to finish what we started 
amytime the parents decide to take her 
somewhere. 

We had another case of a discouraging 
nature. I told you in the January issue 
that Myrtle of Missouri would be sent to 
St. Louis. And in the February issue we 
reported that she had been sent home from 
the St. Lomis hospital as having a diseased 
spine that they could not treat. I did not 
want to give up so I sent her to Chicago 
where Dr. Coons gave her an examination. 
He had called me by phone and reported 
he could do nothing for her, so I told him 
to turn her over to Dr. Rogers before 
sending her home. I had written Dr. 
Rogers that he and Dr. Coons were to 
work together on Myrtle if there was any 
chance to do her any good. January 3lst 
Dr. Coons wrote: “Il made a very thoro 
examination, at the conclusion of which ] 
decided that nothing could be done to im- 
prove her. Myrtle’s is a progressive de- 
generation of the spinal cord, which is 
called a muscular dystrophy. Following 
your instructions I sent her to Dr. L. D 
Rogers and he no doubt has communicated 
with you. If Dr. Rogers can improve this 
young lady I will be a firm believer in his 
treatment. I regret very much to have to 
turn these cases down but I cannot con- 
sistently treat someone when treatment 
will be of no avail 

“Ethie is doing nicely now. She is walk- 
ing considerably without her crutches. 
Alma’s back shows some improvement. 
Both girls seem quite happy and con- 
tented.”’ 

You see, these hospitals for crippled 
children do not treat diseases. They cor- 
rect deformities. But I believe that Dr. 
Rogers can get to the bottom of Myrtle’s 
trouble and cure her of the diseased spine. 
If so, she may have te go back to Dr. 
Coons to get her back straightened. I do 
not know, I never saw her. So now Myrtle 
is taking autohemic treatments of Dr 
Rogers, who has contributed his time and 
skill for this poor sufferer 

I have written the parents of another 
cripple that we are ready to send their boy 
to the hospital if they are ready for him to 
go. Have had no reply yet. 

The money has come in fairly well since 
the holidays so we feel able to treat an- 
other case. Knowing that contributions 
let up : ~ almost cease during the working 
season, I do not dare to get too many im 
the hospitals. We must finish what we 
start. Are you with these sufferers im their | 
desire to get well? Of course you are. We | 
all are, and we know that their treatments 
are expensive. An infantile paralysis case 
costs about a thousand dollars, all ex- 
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To win a race a Jockey doesn't 
put extra weight on the horse 
that helps him succeed 


No man or woman who wants to succeed in 
the race of life can afford the handicap of head- 
aches, insomnia, indigestion and debility. Nor 
can they afford to take anything that may keep 
up a continual irritation of the nervous system. 


Yet this is what many people do who drink 
excessive amounts of tea or coffee. For tea and 
coffee contain caffeine, a substance that is some- 
times very injurious. Many doctors say that 
caffeine raises the blood pressure, irritates the 
kidneys and over-stimulates the entire ner- 
vous system. Also that it is especially bad for 
growing children, or for any one who has any 
tendency to nervousness or insomnia. 


If you want to avoid a possible cause of 
headache, insomnia, or nervousness, it might be 
well to stop taking tea and coffee for awhile, and 
drink rich, satisfying Postum, instead. 

Postum is a delicately-roasted, pure cereal 
beverage—delicious and wholesome. 


Order Postum from your grocer today. Drink 
this fragrant, healthful beverage for awhile, and 
see if you will not feel brighter, more active, and 
more resistant to fatigue—as so many thousands 
of others have felt. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 








Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


—— Latest Modet Now Only 
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Saves You $50. Costs Less EE [TREE SAW) 
[TREE SAW 


CTY Greatest of All LogSaw Offers “=~ 
My B EST and BEST OUTFIT Lower Than Ever. Cash or Easy T 


Saw logs or cut down trees, Make M 


provements—Better built. An Engine You Can Depend On, 
Has two fly-wheels for a running of saw blade at full capacity. Use cneine 
oan eo without saw gears ortakingrigapart, Does not 
Tt to operate Engines or Saw. Lifetime Guerantee 
Guick change fro from Log to see Daw ot one start Tree — 10 seconds, 
y othe ans finel”” Every WITTE 
to operate. immediate Shipment. Write quicis on t his offer. Ly ig 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 3<5 Empire Bldg Pittsbargh, Pa. ’ 
Are You fk Interested’ in Dogs?| 
Send 25 cents (stam 
day for three subseription 


to Sportsman’s Digest. Contains 
interesting, —~*— ae on 


dogs, huntr 
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penses of travel, room and board, braces, 
and everything from the time they leave 
home until sent back. It takes many 
months, and that is what takes the money. 

But what is a thousand dollars for one 
little hopeless cripple to be restored to use- 
fulness and happiness? Our club feet cases 
are not very costly. 

Send contributions to Successful Farm- 
ing and mark in lower lefthand corner of 
envelope “C. C. Fund” so the money will 
not be mistaken for some other purpose 
in the office where thousands of letters are 
opened daily.—Alson Secor, Editor. 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDING 

There is no doubt about it, farm folks 
have learned to live, and they are enjoying 
living so well that they are going to keep 
on holding to the things that make life 
worthwhile. Along with the rest of the 
better things of life which have come into 
many places is the community building. 
These community buildings are a com- 
paratively new thing, but their popularity 








| 





Albony, Oregon, community headquarters for 
Chamber of Commerce, County Farm Bureau, 
Red Cross, American Legion and Boy Scouts. 


has been spreading. Quite a lot of our sub- 
scribers have become interested in them, 
if the number of letters on the subject 
which we have received recently is any 
indication. Forthis reason we certainly 
feel that Farmers’ Bulletin 1192, Organi- 
zation of Rural Community Buildings, is 
well worth calling to the attention of the 
many who are interested in this sort of 
community development. This bulletin 
presents the methods employed by certain 
rural community buildings for finaneing, 
te. The bulletin may be had by writing 
for it direct to the United States depart- 
ment of. agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WALKING AROUND THE WORLD 
How much would you want for walking 
round the world? Or, if this is too far, 
how much would you ask for walking 
cross our country? That would be a good 
long walk, and it would take a lot of time 
nd energy to make it, yet right on our 
good American farms there are many and 
inany farm women who have already hiked | 
the transcontinental distance just between 
he well and the kitchen door. Some of the 
omen are starting on the last lap of the 
‘ird trip across the country. 
lere is a case which comes to mind of a 
rm woman who has lived on a single farm 
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It costs no more 





to buy a Kelly! 


A lot of people seem 
to have the idea that 
Kellys cost more 
than other tires, but 
you can now buy a 


] Kelly 
30x35 Fabric 
- ‘Tires 


The following prices 
are typical of the re- 
ductions in all sizes: 


90 





FABRIC CORD 


TUBES 





Sizes Kant-Sii 
Black Tread Block-and-Button Red 
Kant-Slip or Grooved Tread 








ir fifty years. In that time she has car- | 
d 2,000 tons of water. She has walked | 
710 miles, according to accurate esti- | 
ite, to and from that well. She has seen 
e same scenery; she has had none of the 
pr egy of changing views that the 
bo has. And these countless steps could 
ive been saved by installing a pipe from 
he well to the house with a pump in the | 
itchen at a cost of $18. 
It isn’t necessary to point out any moral. | 
t will not hurt to remark tho, that a lot | 
f men have come to the conclusion that | 
1e women folk’s time is too valuable to 
low them to spend it on cross country 
kes that do not get them anywhere. | 
lust figure it for yourself, if you aven’t | 
ready, and see how much time your | 
‘amily is spending on the hike. 


Don’t foreget to join the ‘‘More| 
Profit From Poultry” contest. Read | 
page 83. 





30x3 $12.90 


30x314 14.90 $18.95 


31x4 24.00 29.80 


32x4 27.50 32.75 


33x4 28.50 33.75 


34x4 29.75 34.95 











$2.15 
2.70 
3.35 
3.45 
3.60 
3.70 


























And the quality is better 


than ever! 


KELLY © TIRES 
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TEMPERING THE COLD WINDS 


Phere is no question in the mind of the 
average reader, that a windbreak is worth- | 
while as a winter protection to his stock, 
and all about his farmstead. There is no 
question of this in the mind of anyone 
when ,the wind is 
particularly bitter, 
and he comes into} 
the s helter of the | 
tall trees. But afew | 
who have planted | 
evergreens with the | 
hope of having a 
shelterbelt very 
shortly, have failed 
to realize their 
hopes. This has not 
only disappointed 
these people. Their failure has also proved 
a black eye to all windbreaks in their 
neighborhood, despite the fact that in 
every case failure could have been abso- 
lutely avoided. 

rhe first essential to a good windbreak 
is a good lot of trees. The quality of the 
trees comes even before the choice of 
variety, tho variety is important enough, 
without any question. And given the right | 
variety, and by all means, the right sort of 
trees, the only reason why evergreens can- 
not be grown on any cornbelt soil is simply 
the owner's refusal to do his part. 

Norway spruce and white pine are 
favorite varieties, and do well over the 
most of the middle west; they both make | 
first-class farm windbreaks, perhaps the | 
Norway spruce being a little the best of 
all. Where these trees do not do so well, 
probably the Scotch pine, or Austrian pine 
will succeed, but they are not so good in 
the windbreak. The lower branches die, 
and then the wind gets thru tosomedegree. | 
For a dense protection the trees which do | 
not readily lose their lower branches are 
obviously to be preferred. 

Right here let us put in a word for the 
white spruce. In localities such as the 
above, white spruce is as good a wind- 
break tree to use as the Norway spruce is 
for the planter in the middle west. W hite | 
spruce is a good looking tree, grows fairly | 
rapidly, and holds its lower limbs well, | 
even in its old age. All this taken into con- 
nection with the fact that it is very hardy, 
and adaptable to the western arid climate, | 
makes it valuable. For the Kansas planter | 
and others under similar conditions, the 
red cedar is the best evergreen, tho the 
orchard man will object to them. The 
Scotch pine and white spruce are close 
seconds. 

\ dense shelter belt does not require 
extremely close planting. The distance 
apart for the trees varies somewhat-with 
the variety, but do not make the all too 
common mistake of planting the trees too 
closely. A distance of fourteen to sixteen 
feet. is about right. 

There is a difference of opinion, among 
those who are certainly in a position to 
know, whether it pays to plant a row of 
deciduous trees next the windbreak, or 
no 

One highly recognized expert vigor- 
ously opposes the use off deciduous trees 
near evergreens “TI presume there are 
more windbreaks killed by planting an 
evergreen grove near willows than any 
other one cause,” he insists. “I think it is 
. great mistake to plant a row of willows 
us it generally does one thing: It ruims the 
evergreen grove, and discourages the 
pl inter Irom ever planting evergreens 
again. A man is almost always bound to 
plant the evergreens so close to the de- 
ciduous trees that they will be ruined later 
on.” I believe that this man’s last words 
explam the situation—the average man 

rowds his trees together. I have seen 
me of the best and most successful 
windbreaks in which both evergreens and 
deciduous trees were used, but there was a 
strong five rods between the evergreens, 
and the first row of willows nearest them. 
Better keep at least this much space be- 




















) Arcola warms nine 
'! rooms as cheaply as 
| | a stove heated one 











Send for the Free Arcola Book 


Louis MERENBLOOM'’S house in Corbin, Ky., 
was half hot and half cold—like all stove-heated 
homes. 

He installed ARCOLA, setting it in the kitchen 
and connecting it with an American Radiator 
in each room. 

Now he enjoys hot-water warmth and he 
writes: 

“ARCOLA does not at any time burn more 
than the amount of coal burned in my library 


grate (which heated only one room) and 
ARCOLA heats nine rooms very nicely.” 


Send for the free ARCOLA Book. ARCOLA costs 
surprisingly little installed; and the cost comes back to 
you. It pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN 
RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 

for every heating need 
Dept.F-37 104 West 42nd Street, New York 
Dept.F-37 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 












































Keep the kitchen 


garden growing 


When plowing, planting and early harvesting are press- 
ing, a Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe is a life-saver 
for the kitchen garden. Half-an-houra day with this light, 
strong, quick-working hoe and cultivator keeps your veg- 
etable patch flourishing and free of weeds. When man- 

labor can’t be spared, a woman or boy can easily 
do all the garden work with a No. 17, so easily 
and lightly does it run. Soon pays for itself in 


just the laborit saves. 
Write for your copy of the Planet Jr. catalog, showin 
more than 55 Planet Jr. seeders, whe 
hoes, one-horse and riding cultivators, ete. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 30 
5th & Glenwood Avenue PHILA. 
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The New 


tween them and better yet, follow the ad- 
vice of the expert quoted above at greater 
length: “Why not, in piace of willows 
plant a row of Jack pine? It is true they 
are a poor evergreen, do not last long, but 
at least they will not spoil the balance of 
the grove and they will get up in the air to 
make a windbreak mighty quickly.” 

\nother way to arrange the windbreak, 
and it certainly looks good to us, is to 

plant a row of arbor vitae inside the wind- 
break for its entire length. This makes the 
windbreak secure for the arbor vitae is of 
compact habit of growth, clear to the 
gro ind. 

We spoke of quality of trees a moment 
ago. By all means, get good well grown 
trees. Get trees that have been trans- 
planted and root-pruned three or four 
times in the nursery if possible. “Such 
trees will have a dense mass of fine vigor- 
ous roots, and you will be able to save 
every tree you plant if you give them 
ordinary care. Any one who knows about 
evergreens will tell you that the roots and 

ir condition mean just about every- 
thir g. Therefore, examine the shipment 
of trees at the station. The trees should 
come packed securely with their roots well 
protected and moist. 

You will find that every evergreen 
specialist who ships you trees will supply 
explicit directions for their care. Our +4 
vice is to follow the directions to the dot. 
As quickly as the trees are received get the 
roots into a mud-bath and thoroly covered 
with mud. Then if the trees cannot be 
planted immediately, heal them in until 
you can plant them, and give them a good 
drenching with water. It is best, however, 
to make a special job of getting the trees 
out, and do it immediately. 

Planting should be done with the great- 
est care. Do not allow the roots to be ex- 
posed at all t> the sun or wind. The hole 
should be prepared before the tree is re- 
moved from barrel, tub or mud-bath or 
whatever is used, for the purpose of carry- 

g the trees from the house to the planta- 


tion. Do not lay the trees out on the 
ground and then dig the holes. Plant the 
trees a little deeper than they stood in the 
nursery row, but do not plant too deep, 
nor too shallow. Work the soil in around 
the fine fibrous roots very carefully, and 


then firm it down very thoroly, either by a 
good tramping with the feet, or tamping 


thoroly with a tamper. Water the roots 
freely, and then fill the hole up with loose 
soi! to form a mulch and protect the roats 


against evaporation. A well set tree can- 
not be pulled out of the soil readily, nor 
without breaking. 
Most evergreens are comparatively 
shallow rooted, at least in their native 
state. For this reason, shallow cultivation 
should be given over a period of at least 
three or four years. This will serve to con- 
serve moisture for the growth of the trees, 
and it will provide a dust mulch for the 
protection of the spreading roots. Treat 
our evergreens as tho they were _rop 
of corn, and you were giving it a thoro 
shallow cultivation thru May, June and 
duly It may be wise, particularly in 
r¢ rely cold pace Bogen where the natural 
mulch of snow is not had, to protect with 
& mulch of straw, leaves or similar ma- 
terial. This may be left about the trees 
hru the summer, and cultivation main- 
ed in the middle of the rows. Keep all 
wee ae down. 
Put the same care into three good rows 
ol evergreens as you would in the same 
ground devoted to corn, see that they are 
planted in the right place for a windbreak, 


Cletrac F 
hauls a double 
disc atathree 
mile an hour gait. 


3 Tractors 
in 1 


Corn and 
Cc 









Cletrac F runs de- 
tween the rows. 
Cultivates 10 to 20 
acres a day. Price 
of tractor $795. 
Orchard 





Ideal for clean cul- 
tivation ofroughor 
huly orchards and 
vineyards. Price 
of tractor $815. 


Potato, Truck 


Straddles the row. 
Unusualclearance 
allows cultivation 
as long as crop 
needs it. Price of 
tractor $850. 





Cletrac F is 
Convertible 
You can quickly and easily 
bange the type Cietrac F 
ou buy into either of the 





and it will not be long until your farmstead 
will begin to “move south,” to all prac- 
“eal purposes, several miles a year. A 
north wind is certainly tempered by a 
dense windbreak. 


If you knew how much it costs you to 
muse each erop, you would not be very 
likely to keep on raising unprofitable ones 
year after year, 


other two oe, This gives 
you specialixed power no 
matter where you live or 
Serene en netoen. 

t—any of the three yA wn 


| Ask your Cletrac Sen a. 











factory. 


tory 


Two-Row Cletrac Culti- 
vator--$1 35 f.0.b. factory. 
Straddle-Row Cletrac 
Cultivator--$135 f. 0. b. 


Cletrac F pushes Cletrac 
2-Row Cultivator in front 
of it—cultivates 10 te 20 
acres a day of corn planted 
SSft.4 in. centers or wider, 








A Money Maker For Every Farmer 


HE New Cletrac F is the tractor sensation 
of the hour—a marked value—a tractor with 
an a ae range of usefulness—a power unit 


that will handle a// jobs on every farm. 


At $795 f. 0. b. factory, Cletrac F is a money 
making opportunity for the farmer—nothing less. It 
plows 6 to 8 acres a day with any 12-inch 2-bot- 
tom plow. It speeds up discing, harrowing, hay- 
ing, harvesting, hauling, belt work. In addition, it 
steps out in advance of ordinary tractor usefulness 
by cultivating all row crops from start to finish. 

In short, Cletrac F accomplishes more work 
at a greater saving in ¢ime and money than you 


ever thought possible before. 


Think of a tractor with only one place to oil! Here it is— 
the only tractor without a single oil or grease cup om it—just one 
example of Cletrac F’s extreme simplicity. Here, too, is a tractor 
with every working part quickly accessible. Every part subject to 
wear is made of tough chrome steel to insure steady service— 
longer life. Cletrac F is built from the farmer’s point of view. 


See Cletrac F zow. Send in coupon ¢oday for detailed information. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


18997 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NOTE: MODEL W—We also make the famous Cletrac 12-26 Model W. 
This crawler type tractor has its special uses on big farms and in 


industrial work where more power is essentia). 





r CLEVELAND TRACTOR CoO. 
18997 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send me complete information 
regarding the New Model F Cietrac and 
Cletrac tivators, 
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FOREST PRESERVATION 
The farmers, more than the city people 
ought to be interested in the contin 
supply of building timber. They must 


grow such trees in their wood lots as will 


make lumber, and they should get back | 


of a movement to check exploiting the 
forests of this country 

President Roosevelt, sportsman-natu- 
ralist that he was, became familiar with 
and interested in the preservation of our 
native timber He took the forestry 
service out of the Interior de partme nt and 
put it in the Department of Agriculture. 
In his day it was hard sledding for the 
lumber and sheep barons to put over a 
destructive policy. He set aside forest 
reserves that made these interests boil 
with rage. But he was far-seeing enough 
to know that the forests would not last 
forever at the rate timber was being cut 
for lumber and pulp 

Since Roosevelt’s day there has been a 
gradual deadening of public interest in 
our forests. Scheming interests and wil 
politicians have patiently waited for enah 
a lethargy. Now they think they can gain 
their ends by transferring the Forest 
Service, which belongs under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, back into the De- 
partment of the Interior, which is little 
else than a land sales department now. 
It would have to take over the machinery 
of forest preservation and planting, and 
the Department of Agriculture would have 
to still maintain a forestry service to care 
for the great interests of farm wood lots. 
Chere are millions more acres in farm wood 
lots than in all the remaining public do- 
main under the administration of the 
Interior department 

his is a time when tree planting needs 
to be pushed more than forest cutting. 
The Department of Agriculture is a pro- 
ductive department and that is where the 
forestry service should remain. But there 
re two bills in the senate and one in the 
house which provide for transferring the 
forestry service back into the Department 
of the Interior where selfish interests can 
more easily gain their ends. Let us not 
forget the Ballinger scandal that caused 
President Roosevelt to take such a vigor- 


ous hand in the matter, and transfer the | 


forestry service from the Interior depart- 
ment into the Department of Agriculture 

We call this serious matter to the atten- 
tion of the public, the organized farmers 
und the far-sighted publishers who can 
look far ahead and see a perpetual supply 

f lumber and of pulp wood if our forests 
are properly conserved 


CHRISTMAS GAME WINNERS 
Herewith we reproduce the report of the 
judges as submitted over their signatures. 
The amount of the respective prize to 
which each winner was entitled was deter- 
mined in accordance with the terms of the 
offer, and inserted after this report was 
prepared and signed 
MR. I r. MEREDITH 
Publisher Successful Farming, Des Moines. 
tl lg the ‘Cow ll 
y 8 ful Farming, declare 
words to be the correct li 
r parts of objects, beginning 
early visible in the “C-word 
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nary; candelabrum or | 


contections or contec- 
» pe capit al 
rtridge sh 
ig r asement 

} 
t catalogs 
elery; cello center 
crayons or chalk 


charm; chart or | 


chech r cheque 
child or children 
tne . 

eipher circle 

p or cramp 

‘ ‘ neé leaver or « 
clevis loak; clock; ck lo ering; club; chester 
coaater it or ra ck ollar; column; omb 
or combs; compartment; eoneh: conduit; continent 


Mar., 


The margin of safety 


you always carry more than 
enough gasoline, oil and tires 
for your probable needs. Why? 
For emergencies! And for your 
peace of mind! 


What about your battery— 
most vital of all considerations 
in motor-car operating? A dead 
battery, and you are even more 
helpless than you would be with- 
out gasoline. For battery “juice” 
is something you can’t borrow. 


Why, then, ignore the margin 


of safety in the current you need 
for ignition, lights and starter? 
Why not give yourself an “over- 
size” battery—a Westinghouse? 
It has greater plate area than 
ordinary types. This greater area 
means longer battery life—and 
in the common sizes up to 25% 
greater capacity. 


Withal, you get a battery built 
by Westinghouse! To uphold the 
fame of a great name Westing- 
house Batteries must make good. 


Seventeen hundred Westinghouse Service Stations are ready 
to give any make of battery Westinghouse Attention. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., SwIssvaAL_e, PA. 


STINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


One quality—the BEST Westinghouse can make 














or in extreme 


for Catalog A. 

















No need to pay more 
You can’t buy a better 


spray pump! 


There is no better spray pump 
than the Standard. In fact, there 
is no other as good, because the 
Standard will ic everything re- 
quired of a spray pump — and do 
it quicker — with less bother — 
and less expense. It will throw a 
stream 30 feet which breaks into a 
fine mist — reaching the top-most 
limbs of the tallest trees. A man 
can spray many more trees because 
he doesn’t have to move platforms 
and ladders. It is small, handy, 

always ready — for fruit and vegeta- 
ble work, white-washing, disinfect- 
ing, washing windows, automobiles, 
etc., spraying live stock, fighting 
fires and hundreds of other uses. 
Made entirely of brass; is not 
affected by chemicals; is guaranteed 
five years but will last much longer. 

Sold by hardware dealers. It 
yours can’t supply 
Price $5.00 ($5.50 West of Denver 
South) Knapsack 
and other attachments extra. Send 


you, write us. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
287 Main St., Huntington, W. Va. 























contour; cook; copse or coppice; cord; corner; 
cornice; cornet; cornucopia; cote or cot; couch; 
countenance; course; cover or covers; cow; crate; 
| cravat; crease or creases; crevice, crack, chink or 
me cranny; crib; crook; cross; crotch or crotches; cruet: 
crust or crusts; crutch; crystal; cube or cubes; cuff 
or cuffs; cup or cruse; curl or curls; curve or curves; 
curtain or curtains; cushion; cuspidor; cutlass; 
cylinder; clothes; clothing or costume provided No. 
2), 71, 77 not rg cates or comestibles, provided 
No. 1, 4, 15, 53, 54, 108 not used; cattle, 
pre ovided No. 7 9 real used ; total, without dupli- 
cates, 121 words. 

All lists of words submitted have been carefully 
checked with the foregoing correct list, and we 
hereby award the fifteen Cash Prizes to the persons 
named, and in the order indicated below: 

. Frame Davis, Winterset, Iowa, $550. 
. Mrs. . C. Murphy, Lake Crystal, Minn., 


om 


$375 
3. Mrs. Walter Graham, Trenton, Ohio, on 
4. Virginia Hiner, Garnett, Kansas, 
5. Lila Wiborg, Madelia, Minn., $7. 
6. John R. Haraldson, Davis, Til. $200. 
7. H. Persis Holden, Amborg, Minn., $125. 
8. Harold Zimmerman, Menagha, Minn., $100 
9. Clyde N. Sprott, Blades, Del., 
10. Glen Jordan, Akron, Ohio, $50. 
it. Paul Burrett Van Winkle, Richwood, Ohio, 


$75. 

12. D. H. Welch, Huron, Ohio, $25. 

13. Mrs. F. E. Aspinwall, W ilseyville, N. Y., 2 

14. Harold J. Goodlaxson, Waupun, Wis., $75 

15. Charlie G. yay Blanchester, Ohio, $25. 

The award in each and every case is made with- 
0 out any knowledge on our part as to whether or not 

y subscriptions were received from the partici- 
p ant. 

In this report we uns animously concur, as regards 
the correct list of words, the winning participants, 

nd their positions, respectively, in the list of 

iners. 





(Signed) 
H. H. BARTON, Mayor, City of Des Moines, 

4 HOMER A. MILLER, Pres. Iowa National 

Bank, Des Moines. 
? GEO. KUHNS, Pres. Bankers Life (Life In- 
surance), Des Moines. 
? The lists of words were checked and 
n considered on the same plan as explained 
a m page 22 of January copy of Successful 
d Farming in the announcement of the 
Puzzle Game winners. We deem it un- 
necessary, therefore, to again go into detail 
at this time. 
It We extend congratulations to the for- 
ae tunate winners, and our sincere thanks to 
A each participant for his interest and co- 

: operation in the Christmas Game. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
E, T. Meredith, Publisher. 


SAVE THE MOISTURE 
When spring opens there are always 
millions of acres of land lying with a crust 
over the surface. Land which was fall 
plowed and land which was in corn the 
year before become crusted over during 
the winter months. If this same land got 
— into similar condition during the summer 
and while crops were growing, farmers 
would be putting forth their most strenu- 
. ous efforts to pulverize the surface and 
save moisture. In too many cases the 
* land is permitted to remain in this crusted 
lity +} y re H 

| condition for six weeks or more in the 
3 spring after it might have been pulverized 
and during all that time moisture is being 
lost which the crop needs at some time in 
almost every season. The moisture which 
is stored in the soil at the time a crop is 
planted in the spring provides a large per- 
centage of the moisture required by the 
crop during its growth. For that reason it 
almost, if not quite, as important to 
save moisture before the crop is planted 

as it is while the crop is growing. 

By means of the disc and harrow the 
crust which has formed during winter can 
be rapidly broken on both fall plowed and 
cornstalk land. Nor is the saving of 
moisture the only good that is accom- 
plished by pulverizing the surface. Weeds 

re killed before they can make a start 
and in the ease of cornstalk land which is 
to be plowed and put into corn the surface 
is broken up before it is turned to the 
bottom of the furrow. If the land is 
plowed without discing the surface is 
turned under in a lumpy condition and 
neither the dise or harrow or cultivator 
can reach it afterward. The coarse soil 
and trash at the bottom of the furrow cuts 
off the rise of moisture and the crop fre- 
pen | suffers before it gets its roots into 
¢ solid soil below furrow depth. 
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See the Road Ahead 
With Full Eye Power 


Through a plate glass windshield, your 
eye can’t go wrong, nor be misinformed. It 
sees exactly what is on the road ahead. Un- 
like the rapidly made common glass, there 
aren’t any high and low spots, nor are there 
any cloudy swirly places to send your sight 
askew. 


With plate glass, the landscape is seen 
with photographic nicety. Distances are 
easily judged. One is sure of his driving 
room. Plate glass is without sag. It doesn’t 
have to be forced into place like ordinary 
glass. That means freedom from strain and 
the effects of vibration. 


Recall_a fine picture you have seen. Now 
recall the maneuvering necessary to get the 
right view for clear vision. The answer is, 
a fine painting spoiled by cheap glass. From 
the driver’s seat, plate glass gives a clear 
picture. Use it for all car replacements and 
be safe. 


Pirate Giass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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The Right Slemener! 


Whatever the work, some Keen 
Kutter Hammer will help do it. 
The forged one-piece deep- 
tempered head puts weight of 
blow where it counts. : 


E. C. Simmons’ patent wedges 
hold head firmly to tough hick- 
ory handle. 


Whether you use tools only 
now and then, or earn a living 
using them, this trade mark 
guarantees you the longest 
service and best value for your 
money. Sold by leading Retail- 
ers everywhere. 
“*The recollection of QUALITY 
remains long after the PRICE 


is forgotten’’—E. C. Simmons 
Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


Simmons Hardware Co. 
Our prices on all 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS REDUCED 


DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS 








DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS justify their name as a 
do all farm power plant. They pull a 10 in. plow 
in sod, operate all Binds of harrows, cultivate crops 
ylanted in wide or narrow rows. They haul farm 
implements, wagons, etc., they give 6 H. P. for belt 
work and the tractor goes on its own power from 
job to job. You can ride or you can walk, change 
made from walking to riding in a few seconds. 


The BABY DO-IT-ALL TRACTOR Is a smail tractor 
for gardens and very small farms It costs only $225. 
It is an immense labor saver. Printed matter on both 
tractors, if you ask for catalog F. 8. 


“DO-IT-ALL”” TRACTORS CO, 
33 Park Place, New York City 


UTO DRIVERS 


i: Can make big money in spare | 
' time or devote entire time to | 
b\ introducing and taking or. 

ders for our 


: IMPROVED 
CORD TIRES 
Highest quality. Sensa- 

| tional prices. Big profits. 

h | Permanent business. 
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STOP THE GRAFT 

If there is.any reasonable defense for 
the distribution of free seeds by congress- 
men under present conditions and as 
carried on for the last several years, it has 
not come to our attention. It may be 
that there was good reason for the prac- 
tice at the time it was instituted. Condi- 
tions were very different then from what 
they are now. Much of the country was 
new and the possibilities of various crops 
had not been determined in the different 
sections. People lived far apart and the 
seeds did not become distributed rapidly 
thru regular channels. The business of 
handling and distributing seeds had not 
become highly developed, as it is today. 
The fundamental purpose of congressional 
distribution of seeds was not to furnish 
farmers with free seeds to plant their 
fields and gardens, but to give them an 
opportunity to test new crops and new 
varieties of crops under their conditions, 
with the thot that they would thereby 
be enabled to make a start with crops or 
varieties which were better than those 
they were growing. 

Everyone who is at all informed upon 
the subject knows how far the free seed 
distribution has departed from its original 
purpose. Conditions have been such for 
many years that there was no need for it 
and congressmen make use of the practice 
for an absolutely different purpose than 
the use it was intended to serve. 

The seeds which have been sent out are 
not new and improved varieties. In most 
cases, if not in all cases, the seeds are 
purchased in just the same way that a 
seedsman purchases his stock of 
and from the same sources. A large per- 
centage of the seed is inferior, rather ion 
superior in quality and kind. The method 
of distribution is such that large quanti- 
ties of seeds are sent into sections to which 
they are in no way adapted and are a total 
waste. 

When a promising new variety of crop 
is discovered or developed, it is easily 
possible to give it a test under widely 
varying conditions without taxing the 

ple to buy a lot of seed to be sent — 
Rit and miss, by congressmen, withou 
regard to whether the people to whom the 
seed is semt can and will make any use of 
it. 

As an example of the ease and rapidity 
with which a new variety can be distrib- 
uted without the assistance of congress- 
men, and the low cost necessary to such 
distribution, consider the experience of 
the Iowa experiment station. 

A promising new clover was discovered 
at that station. After growing it for a few 
years on the experiment station farm and 
accumulating a small quantity of seed, it 
was desired to disuiribute it as widely as 

»ssible, in order that a large number of 

armers might give it a trial under the 
actual farm conditions existing in their 
particular sections. 

Articles describing the new clover and 
offering to send a small sample of seed 
were published in a number of farm papers 
with the result that in a single season more 
than 47,000 samples of seed were distrib- 
uted and the distribution reached every 
part of the country. 

It is true that the samples of seed were 
small, but they were icient to enable 
@ farmer to make a start with the crop, 
and, if he desired to do so, he could in a 
very few years produce sufficient seed to 
plant whatever area he liked. Certainly 
po one maintains that the government. 
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Fords stop chatter 
if given a chance 


Get Book--Tells Why 


The Ford is better built and as- 
sembled than most cars. It chat- [XZ 
ters and rattles because ordinary 


brake lining gets hard, flinty, Re 
slick—loses grip—grabs and 
slips—stopping car in a clatter 

of vibration and noise. 
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light-weight motorcycle 
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aims thru congressional free seeds to sup- 
ply a person with sufficient seed to plant 
the entire acreage he may desire to plant, 
but rather that it is the purpose to give 
him a start with new crops and varieties 
of crops. That is just what was accom- 
plished in the distribution of the seed of 
the new clover. 

Everyone who received a sample of seed 
of the new clover asked for it and sent a 
stamp for postage. It is safe to assume 
that only those who were interested in the 
crop and who could’ and would use the 
seed sent for it. The same is not true as 
regards seeds sent out by congressmen. A 
large percentage of the seeds goes to per- 
s who do not waht them and will not 

innot make any use of them. This 


or 
statement is not merely a personal opinion, 
but is based upon hundreds of letters 
which have come to my office from those 
who have received free seeds from their 
congressmen, protesting against the waste 
| giving testimony to the worthlessness 
of the seeds as determined by their experi- 
ence 
Secretaries of agriculture have opposed 
the appropriations for the free seed graft 


number of years and it is safe to| 


assume that the present secretary of 
griculture will oppose it when it comes up 

‘onsideration this year. Apparently 
here is something necessary in addition 
to the opposition of the secretary of agri- 
culture and others who are in position to 
know the worthlessness of the practice 
in order to induce congressmen to give up 
the idea that packages of inferior seeds 
are effective vote getters. No one has as 
great influence with a congressman or 
senator as the people living in his district 
whose votes are essential to his retaining 
his seat. Expressions from those people 
are heeded. There are many things for 
which the funds which may be appropri- 
ated to maintain the free seed graft might 
much more properly be used, and in these 
times of high taxes and small incomes, the 
funds might better not be used at all than 
wasted. 

[his year is an opportune time to put a 
stop to.the waste of money in the pur- 
chase of seeds for congressmen to use for 
political purposes. It has been a hard 
practiee to stop but it can be done this 
year if @ large percentage of those who 
recognize the worthlessness of it and the 
waste of taxpayers’ money will make their 
sentiments known to their congressmen. 
If you do not know the name of the man 
who represents you, a letter sent to Suc- 
cessful Farming will reach the proper place. 


THE DUST MULCH 

The importance of the well mulched 
seedbed is one that presents itself anew 
each season when spring work is under 
way. Finely pulverized soil has an im- 
portant part to play in seed germination. 
The reason for this is that each soil par- 
ticle is surrounded by a thin film of mois- 
ture which isso fi held that nothin 
short of actual heating in an oven wi 
cause it to part company with the bit of 
earth to which it adheres. It is evident, of 
course, that the smaller these soil par- 
ticles may be, the more points of contact 
there will be betweeen the seed and its sur- 
rounding medium. Consequently, it fol- 
lows that the dust mulch brings more 
moisture in contact with the seed and 
tends not only to hasten but also increase 
the certainty of this important feature in 
plant development. Time that is spent in 
the preparation of a seedbed is never lost. 
In addition to the fact of which mention 
has been made, is another of almost equal 
importance—namely that the smaller the 
soil particles are at the surface the greater 
will be the power of the soil to retain 
moisture which otherwise would escape 
thru evaporation.—O. C. 


There is endless opportunity in a flock 
of poultry. Better read about the “More 
Profits From Poultry” contest on page 82. 
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Puncture Proof Tires 
— 


—_4— 


From the Isolation Hospital, Milwaukee Board of Health, comes the 

following: “We have used Lee Puncture-proof tires for the past four LEE 
years—used the first Puncture-proof Cords in Milwaukee. We have 

never been laid up on account of punctures and have always received 

exceptional mileage.” 





of saving, in time, money and annoyance, Lee Puncture- 
proof Tires represent on the farm. 


pe pin mileage and no punctures.’"’ What a world 


Equipped with Lee Puncture-proofs, your automotive equipment 
gives the maximum of non-stop service. 


Nails, spikes, broken glass or metal have no menace for Lee 
Puncture-proof tires because into them are built three per- 
manent layers of case-hardened steel discs that no metal can 
penetrate. Yet, Lee Puncture-proofs are as resilient—as easy 
riding—as ordinary pneumatics. 


Because the Lee Puncture-proof is unlike any other tire, it is 
the only pneumatic carrying a cash-refund guarantee against 
puncture, in addition to the maker's standard guarantee cover- 
ing Lee Regular Fabrics and Cords. 


So, for your own protection—for safety and service and saving— 
let your next tires be Lee Puncture-proofs. 


The Lee Line of Pneumatic Tires and Government Specification 
Grey Tubes is represented by responsible dealers, in every locality. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —> 245 West 55* Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


CONSHONMOCKEN PA. 


FACTORIES 


Auto Supplies 








1015 JACKSON BLVD 
CHICAGO USA 
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SOME LIGHT ON SUDAN GRASS 

There are just two reasons why a person 
will write for publication. They either 
have something to tell or else they haven’t. 
In this particular case, I can justly lay 
lay claim to the first mentioned reason 

not only because I 
have an actual ex- 
perience to relate 
concerning Sudan 
grass, but because in 
doing so I can doubt- 
less answer to some 
extent the oft re- 
peated question, 
“Will Sudan grass 
thrive in such and 
such a locality?’ At 
least it will answer 
for my own locality 
Guernsey county, 

hio,) and one would 
naturally assume it 
would apply to a 
goodly sized zone ex- 
tending in all directions, especially East 
and West, from here. 

My experience with Sudan was not con- 
ducted on a huge scale by any means; but 
it was sufficient to prove to myself, as well 
as to a number of skeptical neighbors, that 
this hay producing grass would do what 
had been claimed for it, even as far north 








as Ohio. 

It was three years ago that I tried out 
Sudan. The ground had been planted to 
potatoes the year before. It was only 
reasonably good clay soil. After the 
ground was plowed it was put in condition 
with harrow and drag. No manure or fer- 
tilizer was used. Being only a small patch 
I decided to drill the Sudan in rows about 
three feet apart to permit cultivation. It 
was planted the latter part of May. It 
came up in a few days and showed a good 
stand. The weather turned cool and at the 
end of three weeks it had grown only about 


fourteen inches high. Then one night a} 
drove of big cattle broke into the patch 


and ate off the entire patch of grass, close 
to the ground. Naturally I thot it ruined, 
and decided to plow the ground again and 
plant to something else. But before I got 
to it the weather turned warm and the 
Sudan started to come on. While it sounds 
like handling the truth rather recklessly, 
yet it is an actual fact that in six weeks 
after the “clipping” by the cattle, during 
which time it hed received two cultivations 
with a spike-tonth cultivator, the grass 
had reached the height shown in the 
photograph. Now my height is five feet, 
ten inches, that is I in the picture, and the 
grass is considerably higher than my head. 

The Sudan made three cuttings, the 
first, of course, being the heaviest. The 
patch was measured and the hay weighed 
each time after it was cured. It figures up 
at the rate of seven and one-half tons to 
the acre. Not a bad yield of hay, was it? 
And we are told by good authority that 
Sudan hay is almost equal in feeding value 
to timothy. 

While much of the Sudan hay was rather 
coarse, especially the first cutting, there 
was absolutely no waste in feeding. Being 
somewhat in the nature of sorghum, 
horses and cattle readily eat stalk and all. 
However, it requires attention while in 
the process of curing. Where it is heavy 
on the ground it will be found necessary 
to turn it while curing. 

If there are any doubters or skeptics 
living in my latitude who would like to 
give Sudan a trial, J hope they may profit 
by my experience and feel reasonably sure 
that their efforts would not be wasted.— 
R. A. G. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from pape 8 

The resignation of Senator Kenyon of 

lowa, leader of the farm bloc, to accept 

a federal judgeship at the hands of Presi- 

dent Harding, is generally regarded as a 

great loss to the farmers. Many of 
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Senator Kenyon’s friends bluntly asserted 
that the appointment was made to pave 
the way for the disintegration of the bloc. 
This the administration forces vigorously 
deny. There is no doubt, however, that 
the departure of the senator will take 
away the most effective leader, the man 
who carried with him many younger 
senators who would be loath to follow 
more radical members of the bloc. The 
agricultural committee of the senate now 
consists of fifteen members and fourteen 
of these are bloc men. It is, however, the 
leadership on the floor that counts—and 
here is exactly where the loss comes in. 
Livestock Values Shrink 

The annual review recently made 
public by the department of agriculture 
reveals the startling extent of the losses 
which the livestock men incurred during 
the year 1921. The income from meat 
animals marketed thru central markets 
during 1921 was approximately $1,968,- 
231,000 as compared with $2,913,398,000 
for 1920. The shrinkage in income 
unounted to $945,167,000. The sheepmen 
took about 37 million dollars of this loss 
while the remainder was about equally 
ided between the cattle raisers and the 
hogmen. It is revealed in the report that 
were 3,000,000 fewer animals 
rketed in 1921 than in the preceding 
’ Bitter Fight Over Muscle Shoals 
\fter months of discussion Secretary of 
r Weeks has finally reported to congress 
on the Ford proposal to take over the 
\Musele Shoals nitrate plants. The secre- 
ry of war recommended that the plants 
leased to Henry Ford or else operated, 
east some of the dams, by the govern- 
The decision is put up to congress. 
farm element supported the leasing 
ect, but the secretary of war compli- 
cated matters by recommending that the 
e should be held to fifty years as fixed 
the Waterpower Act. The fertilizer 
rests and old eastern opponents on the 
rvation issue are lining up to defeat 
lord scheme on the length of lease 
. Mr. Ford having stipulated that 
ould not undertake the huge develop- 
ment unless he was given a 100-year lease. 
\ curious line-up has occurred as the 
ern and southern representatives who 
always sponsored the conservation 
vislation are supporting the Ford offer 
iuse they do notbelievethe government 
produce the nitrate or develop the 
erties—and development they believe 

e vital to the farmers of America. 

Lower Freight on Basic Products 

Herbert C. Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce, in appearing recently before the 
interstate commerce commission in con- 


ant 
= 


nection with the inquiry on rate adjust- 
ment now in progress made a notable con- 
tribution to the demand of the agricul- 
tural interests for freight rate relief. The 
secretary warned the commission that 


intil rates were adjusted on a commodity 
basis and radically reduced on such basic 

mmodities as metals and lumber, the 
vicious circle must continue. He con- 
demned the effort to make rates on a hori- 
zontal basis, adding that the thing to do 
sto raise the rates if necessary on specific 
articles the high value of which can stand 
t and relieve the raté on other commodi- 


MANURE ON THE LAND 
_ The men who spent a part of last winter 
uw g the manure onto the land, and 
getting it out where it will do its share to- 
ward making the 1922 crop, are going to 
earn big dividends for their work. They 
have not only saved the greater part of the 
fertilizer value of the manure, but they 


are also free to turn their attention to rus 

work which is approaching. Regardless of 
the amount of acreage under the plow, the 
results of the season’s work usually depend 
on the amount of crop raised, and maxi- 
mum returns are had Soeite each acre only 


when the maximum fertilizer is returned 
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Is lack of power preventing you from farming more land? 

Are your crop yields limited by shallow plowing, or by seed beds 
prepared improperly or too late? 

Will the spring work leave you tired out and dissatisfied this year 
because of the slow progress you made? 

You can overcome all these limitations, and the iosses they 
cause, by the purchase of a Case Tractor now. You can realize 
a profitable return on its dependable power and ability to do 
all your heavy work. 


Case Tractor Sizes: 10-18, 15-27, 22-40. 


One of these three sizes will meet the power requirements of your 
farm. The 10-18 will plow from 6 to 9 acres a day and perform other 
work at a corresponding rate. The 15-27 will perform the same oper- 
ations about fifty per cent faster. If your field or belt work demand 
greater power, the 22-40 will best meet your requirements. Because 
of its greater efficiency, the largest tractor you can use ad- 
vantageously will prove the most profitable. 


Power. 


Case heavy duty kerosene engines are noted for their power, 
flexibility and economy. Case Tractors have demonstrated remark- 
able economy and efficiency by winning the majority of all important 
tests in which they have been entered. 2 

Ample reserve power has been provided to meet all emergencies with 
recommended loads. An even flow of power from flexible, Case four 
cylinder, valve in head engines is always ready for light or heavy pulls. 
The sure acting governor automatically maintains correct field or belt 
speeds. With the two speed transmission it is possible to get maximum 
results from the various implements used. A well designed drawbar of 
proper height and with a wide range of adjustment makes the correct 
hitching of plows and other tools easy. 


Belt Work. 


Belt operations are often the most profitable work of a tractor, and, 
on the average, make up more than a quarter of its entire work. On 
Case Tractors the belt pulley is mounted on the engine crankshaft 
where the full power of the engine is available for belt work. Being 
directly in front of the operator it is easy to line up with the driven 
machine. This feature saves hours of time in a busy season. 


General Purpose Tractors. 


All three sizes of Case Tractors are adapted to road hauling, grading, 
and all field operations by reason of correct weight, proper weight dis- 
tribution, and effective traction speeds. 


The requirements of actual farm work determined the essentials of 
Case Tractor design and construction. That is why the Case is so well 
adapted to all kinds of drawbar and belt work—-so useful to farmers. 

Call on the nearest Case dealer for complete information about Case 
Kerosene Tractors, Threshers, Silo Fillers, Baling Presses, Road 
Machines, ‘Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows, or address a post- 
card to 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
Established 1842 
Racine, Wis. 


Dept. Q32 U.S. A. 









AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES _ 


TRACTORS 


NOTE: We want the public to know that our plows 
and harrows are NOT the Case plows and harrows 
made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 
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CORNCRIB OF HOLLOW CEMENT 
TILE 


An Illinois farmer finished off one end 
of an implement shelter by converting it 
into a corncrib. The implement house is 
built of concrete blocks. Hollow tile 
of the same material have been used for 
the walls of the crib, which measures 22 by 
8 feet in floor dimensions. The interior 
of the crib is rat proofed by means of | 
heavy galvanized wire ne tting. A door is 
provided in front and two large filling | 
windows are placed up on the sidewall, as | 
illustrated above.—O. C. 








AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 
Continued from page 11 

retail prices, and to use more vigorous | 

means to accomplish this purpose. 

Second—That the freight rates on | 
farm products, livesteck and the products | 
of allied industries be reduced to the rates 
in effect August 25, 1920, and that the 
interstate commerce commission put the | 
abowe reductions into effect at once, and | 
further reductions as rapidly as reductions 
in operating expenses will justify. 

That the carriers be directed to read-| 
just freight rates on other commodities | 
as quickly as possible upon the basis of | 
what the various classes of traffic will 
reasonably bear. 

We believe that Section 15-A of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, containing the | 
provisions as to the fixed amount of return | 
that must be provided for, is fundamen- | 
tally unsound, and we recommend its im- 
mediate repeal in its entirety. 

The full powers of the state railroad | 
commission as they existed immediately 
prior to the federal control of railroads | 
(except as to the control and distribution | 
of ears in interstate commerce) should be | 
restored by act of congress at the earlie ‘st | 
possib le dk ite. 

We insist that the railroad corporations 
and railroad labor should share in the 
deflation in charges now affecting all | 
industries. This is essential to the restora- | 
tion of normal conditions in agriculture | 
and it is essential to the welfare of the 
entire community. We earnestly appeal 
to those in authority to take such action 
as may be necessary i order to accom- | 
plish that result. 

Third—Indorsement of the St. Lawrence | 
waterways project and the improvement 
of the Mississippi and other waterways 


Save the bird in hand— 
Others may be hard to catch 


With enough money, enough time 
and enough luck, a man may get back 
the health he has lost—or part of it. 


It takes patience, too. And then 
there may be no success, or only a little. 


It’s better to save what you have 
than hunt for what you’ve lost—as the 
most successful health-restorers will 
tell you. 


Much of the loss of health is due to 
faulty, careless diet. Wrong meals at all 
times and right meals at wrong times 
load the long-suffering digestive organs 
with elements of destruction, or starve 
the tissues and glands of needed elements. 


Grape-Nuts is a delicious cereal food 
which has the qualities of scientific nu- 
trition. It supplies: the full richness of 
those splendid food grains, wheat and 
malted barley, together with the vital 
mineral elements, so often lacking from 
foods. Served with cream or good milk, 
Grape-Nuts gives complete nourishment 
without over-loading the stomach. 


A splendid thought for breakfast or 
bunch, for those who would keep health— 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 











as a part of our transportation system. | 
Fourth—That Secretary Weeks recom- | 
mend the immediate acceptance of the | 
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velopments, and that congress be urged to 
pass the enabling act without delay. 
Fifth—Extension of the Webb-Pomer- | 
ene Act to further facilitate exports, and | 
the adoption by congress of a pending | 
amendment by Senator Fletcher of | 
Florida covering this need. 
Sixth—That a permanent tariff adjust- | 
ment board be created, free from political | 
bias, to adjust tariff rates within pre- 


Ford proposal for the Muscle Shoals de- |! 


This is what C. H. Fuller, 30 Loomis St. 
| Montpelier, Vt., grew from 1 of my 1200 to 


Beans. One’ plant 358 pods. See his 
— in my Seed Bock It isa great Bean, 


A. gy Meockis better than ev ever- oe at | 
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scribed limits from time to time, par-| 
ticularly in emergencies. Rest uted the | 
principle ‘““That agriculture should receive | 
the same just and equitable consideration 
as industry in forming the tariff.” The 
tariff was declared to be a subject without 
political complexion. 

A tariff of not less than ten cents per 
pound was demanded on butter, and on 
meats and meat products twenty percent 
ad valorem, with a minimum of four cents 
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1922 Seed Book 7N 
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118-ACRE FARM WITH 10 COWS 


Furniture, ete. included; good house, 60-ft. barn, 
a11$2500,partcash, Page 24 Free Catalog. 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 928CN, BLDG. CHICAGO ,M. 
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per pound. Potash was put on the free 
lis 

Seventh—That authority be granted by 
congress in the immediate future for ap- 
nointment of agricultural attaches to our 
embassies in the principal foreign coun- 
tries, for the purpose of gathering and 

rwarding data concerning agricultural 
luction and possible markets for 
\merican farm crops. 
jyhth—Endorsement of the Capper- 
Volstead Cooperative Marketing Bill, the 
Voigt Filled Milk Bill and the Capper- 
‘+h Truth-in-fabrics Bill. A national 
was asked requiring the labeling of 

s so as to show the ingredients. 

\ inth -Urged enactment of legislation 
to meet the farmer’s short term credit 
needs of from six months to three years’ 

also a rural personal credits bill and 

‘ans of insurance against crop loss. 

Various modifications of the Federal Farm 

Loan System were suggested, including 

active bond selling, encouragement 

he cooperative features, granting per- 

sion to joint-stock land banks to issue 

bonds to the amount of twenty times their 

ital, and increasing the loan limit to 
$25,000. 

Tenth—Recommended stringent econ- 
in the administration of our present 
ind that further legislation requiring 
ppropriation of money be subject to 

id test of necessity; a constitutional 
ndment prohibiting issuance of tax- 
securities with, however, an exem 

m for farm loan bonds; that if addi- 

nal revenue be needed, an excess profits 

on corporations be enacted; and pro- 

ted against any consumption sales, or 
mal or tax, or any other tax 
which shifts the burden on to those least 
able to pay. 

Eleventh—That a National Land Com- 

ssion be created by the government to 
fy lands not in farms, determine a 
y of reclamation, develop a policy 
ve to grazing on public lands, pro- 
nte llige nt direction to those desiring 
ttle lands, and “undertake to pro- 
i satisfactory relation between land- 

yner and tenant and to facilitate the 
chase of farms by capable farmers.” 

Tl welfth—That “existing institutions for 
iltural research should be developed 
strengthened. There should cer- 

be no reduction in financial sup- 

The committee on Agricultural 

ch and Education further states, 
a velopment of agriculture upon an 

with other industries requires, 
all, equality of educational oppor- 
for those who dwell in the country 
ipared with those who live in cities 
llages. Gross inequality now exists 
must be soanaved” 
vldition to the above, numerous 
ions covered such features as high- 
ulding, social development, tenancy 
nd tenure, forestry policies, study 
juestion of guaranteeing a minimum 
rice in advance of production, ex- 
of the War Finance Corporation 
| July, 1922, the stabilization of the 
sending delegates to the economic 
» at Genoa, and detailed recom- 
ons for more elaborate statistical 
ion, particularly as to market 


, 
nts. 


v sensible report was that turned 
the general committee on Costs, 
end Readjustments, in the course 
‘h the following appears under the 
he g, ‘What the Farmer Must Do for 
Hi of 

e farmer should continue the move- 
ilready so well begun towards re- 

his overhead expenses so far as 

» by developing for his family a 
ompletely self-sufficing farm organi- 

With the present high level of 

rates, this policy of greater self- 

ney could wisely be extended to 
regions as well as to the individual farm. 
‘his would include an increase in crop 
Production in crop deficiency areas and a 

Continued on page 67 
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OILPULL TRACTOR 











The 4 VITAL FACTORS 


of Cheapest Tractor Power 


LOWEST 
UPKEEP 
EXPENSE 











A Baffling Problem 
Solved in the OilPull 


For many years engineers have known the Four 
Vital Factors necessary in a tractor to make 
cheap power. These are (1) Lowest Fuel Cost. 
(2) Lowest Upkeep Cost. (3) Longest Life. (4) 
Reasonable Purchase Price. (See diagram above.) 


The problem has been to com- 
bine these four vital factors in 
one tractor. 


hee The Rumely OilPull produces 
Ly my cheapest farm power because 
Caras, = it combines all four. 


Triple Heat Control 


There are several unusual features in OilPull design and manufacture 
necessary to make possible this great triumph. Chief among them 
is Triple Heat Control . . . the perfected, scientific, oil-burning 
system employed on all OilPulls. 


Triple Heat Control absolutely solves the problem of getting the 
power out ofcheap kerosene. Absolutely controls motor temperatures. 
Motor is never too hot, never too cold. Cannot freeze or overheat. 
Temperatures at all times are exactly right 
for maximum efficiency. 


Due to Triple Heat Control, the OilPull 
is sold with a bona fide, written guarantee 
to burn kerosene successfully under all 
conditions and at all loads up to its full 
rated brake horse power. 


Write for Free Booklet 


The local Advance-Rumely Dealer will 
gladly demonstrate all the features of the 
OilPull. In the meantime, write for a copy 
of our catalog and the new Triple Heat 
Control booklet. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 
LaPorte, Indiana 








Serviced from 29 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


The Advance-Rumely line 


includes kerosene tractors @ Please send free copy of booklet 
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THE SPRAY RING ORGANIZATION 


The Trend of the Day is Toward Cooperation 


HERE is no longer any question in the minds of the vast 
majority of readers that spraying pays wherever it is done 
in the right way. But there is still, frequently, a very 

decided doubt on the part of the individual farmer with forty 
or fifty trees relative to his own ability to take on any more 
work than he already has. With this being the situation, it is 
perfectly natural that the general trend toward cooperative 
effort in all lines of farm endeavor should find here a develop- 
ment of cooperative spraying in the form of the neighborhood 
spray ring. In no place has the development-of the spray ring 
been greater than right in the middle west where it has been 
said sometimes that the orchard has little place. 

Che idea of the spray ring is good, for the spray ring fills a 
There had better be no trees at all than trees un- 
Yet in order to reap the full benefits of a spray ring 
there are some 
to be considered 
these fundamental con- 
the size of the ring; in 
number of farmers who 
can best cooperate. As is known by 
everyone who has held a spray rod, 
and by a good many who haven’t, unless 
each spray is applied at the proper time, 
full efficiency cannot be expected. For 
example, the calyx spray must be ap- 
plied during that short period when the 
calyx cup is open, so that the fluid deal- 
ing death to bugs may be forced into the 
cup, there to remain as a surprise pack- 
for the first adventurous worm that 
its food thru the flower end of 
apple. There are several days, 
when this can be done, but 
it must be done at some time within the 
limits of these days. Therefore, the ring 
must not be made so extensive but that 
every orchard in it can be sprayed with 
the proper degree of thoroness within that limited time of one 
week. Without going a bit further it will be clear to everyone 
that size of the orchs _ the distance between them, the 
size of the outfit, all these fac — are going to have a bearing 
on the size of the ring. Or, the bigger the ring, the bigger the 
outfit needed. It is just the same as in the threshing ring, only 
with a more severely limited time factor. 

Probably the size of the outfit will be the most limiting of all 
factors. Naturally, the small hand outfit will not take 
a lot of fair sized orchards. The only real advantage of 
a spray ring with this size outfit is that the first cost will be 
divided among possibly three or four me n. A good barrel out- 
fit of the sort that will take care of a total of about two hundred 
can be had for not much over $60. It will take care 
of three or four orchards of fifty or sixty trees verv nicely. 
Each cooperator would probably handle his own work himself, 
and he should be able to get over his orchard and pass the out- 
fit on to the next in short time. As such an outfit would neces- 
sarily require one man on the pump, 
and another on the spray rod, it 
would give a first-class opportunity 
for neighbors to swap work. Each 
man would pay the cost of the ma- 
terials used on his own orchard and 
the of the outfit could be 
divided equally, or it could be pro- 
rated: according to the size of the 
sever il ort hards 

Where there are eight or ten or- 
chards, with a total of seven hun- 
dred fifty trees, the hand outfit 
would be lost in the rush. For such 
work one of the good small 
power outfits will fit in admirably. 
These outfits are sturdy, will handle 
a ring this size without undue 
effort. and, better yet for some 
, such an outfit can be handled 
by the farmers themselves without 


real need. 
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Full efficiency cannot be expected unless each 
spray is applied at the proper time. 


With the larger rings, of course the special man must be hired 
to do the work. No busy farmer can get away to spend a werk 
spraying his own and his neighbors’ orchards; too often t) 
farmer even grudges the time it would take on his own. Wit! 
this necessity for hiring a special man to save his own ti) 
often comes the grief. It is hard e nough, as you know yours 
to get. a good hired man. Here it is necessary to get a ¢ 
man who will take an interest in his work, is able to move, 
is thoro at the same.time. He ought to have some ability v 
machinery, and he must be able to understand his work. 
may be that the same man can not be had two years in s 
cession. A good many farmers see in the ring the very opp 
tunity they desire to spray without putting in their own tiny 
It behooves these men to look into the hiring proposition 
mighty closely before they get into the big ring. Every organi 
tion needs a head. With the spray 
ring there doesn’t need to be a very 
complicated organization, however. In 
the small ring the duty of getting tl. 
outfit and materials usually devolves 
on one of the members. He sees that 
the bills are paid, takes care of the 
general outside business, and the other 
members of the group settle with him 

The larger ring is kept just as simpk 
as possible, tho of course a more elab- 
orate organization is necessary than 
in the case of the smaller ones. A 
president, vice-president and a secre- 
tary-treasurer should be appointed 
These officers should be the executive 
committee with power to act. Then in 
order that one man will not have to di 
more free work than the others, th 
secretary-treasurer is usually paid for 
the time he puts in. The officers com- 
prising this executive committee should 
be elected each year. Being given the 
power to act, they can settle scacthestie all the problems of 
the ring without the nec cessity of a general meeting. As muc! 
depends on the officers, due care is necessary in choosing them 


Once the organization is formed, the next proposition is the 


purchase of an outfit. After it has been determmed what out- 
fit is necessary for the work in hand, and the total cost o/ 
the outfit including freight is known, this total cost may be 
divided equally among the members. Or, especially if there is 
a large variance in the size of the orchs urds of the members, the 
total may be divided into shares, and the shares may be ‘pro- 
rated to the different members "according to the number o/ 
trees they have, size of the trees being considered also. In thy 
larger rings, the second method is much to be preferred. In 
case some members of the ring might move away, some pro 
vision for selling the share of such a person should be made » 
the by-laws. Usually the provision governing this reads » 
that the approval of the executive council must be had. A by- 
law might be framed to provide a manner for taking up th 
shares of a party who must movi 
After the outfit is paid for and 
on the ground, there will naturally 
he operating expenses. The fairest 
way of handling this in the sma 
ring, as above described, wher 
each member does his own work 
passing the machine along, is for 
each member to buy his own ma 
terials. Where the smal! power 
outfit is used, the expenses for fuel, 
oil, repairs and other operating 
costs, should be pro-rated accord- 
ing to the number of trees or 
amount of work that is done. On» 
the other hand, it is better in th 
large ring for the secretary- 
treasurer to figure up the tot: 
number of trees to be sprayed, thi 
total amount of materials neces 
sary, and get it on hands. It © 








special assistant to do the work fo1 
them 
Chen in addition to these, 
are large machines on the mark« os 
machines designed to care for the large commercial propositions 
but which have been used for larger spr: Ly rings also. With 
these large machines, the number of trees is not so much the 
limiting factor as the facilities for mixing and the time neces- 
sarily lost moving between the orchards. During the past 
ear there were a great many successful rings of fifteen or 
twenty members using the large machines, and employing a 
il man to do the work. The usual number of trees in these 
around a thousand or twelve hundred. The distance 
routes varied from fifts to twent" "together. 
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then stored on the several farms 
so that it will be handy on th 
route when the spraying begin 
It is a big nuisance for the operator 
to have to cart a lot of materials about with him on every trP 
As you will notice in the organization plans as suggested 
below, two methods of raising the funds for current expense 
are proposed. The members may each be assessed $25 10! 
operating expenses, and then at the end of the season, this ma) 
be deducted from their bill. If this is not desirable, the tot# 
season’s cost may be estimated by the executive committee, the 
amount borrowed from the bank, and at the end of the seaso” 
the total expense may be pro-rated to each member according 
to the number of trees he had, taking (Continued on page 
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those famous ———_ 
wn, new ground straw- 
ey plants. Anyone who 
knows will tell you that Michi- 
gan is one of the greatest fruit 
growing states. Plants produced 
in Michigan will do well in every 
state of the Union. Climatic and 
soil conditions are ideal. Berry 
plants’ grown in Michigan produce 
most satisfactory results. Better still 
" when grown on new ground. Baldwin 
ows them that way. For your health’s 
oie, for profit and for pleasure, nothing 
gives greater satisfaction—nothing better 
than berries and small fruits to preserve 
health and maintain happiness. Our plants 
are true to name. All free from disease. 
We produce strong, healthy, large, heavily 
rooted plants. Milhons of them, as good as 
ever were grown, offered our customers this 
year. We have had a wonderfully successful 
growing season. 


Baldwin’s Berry Plants Pay 


They are produced by Baldwin himself. Are 
sure growers. A large, handsomely illus- 
trated Berry Book, thoroughly descriptive 
of small fruit plants, one of the best Fruit 
Growers’ Guides for the farmer, is yours 
for the asking. If you are not on our 
list, write for it quickly. It explains 
how to have the earliest berries in the 
Spring and the latest 
in the Fall. 
For home garden or mar- 
ket purposes, for pleas- 
ure or for profit, Bald- 
win wil show you the 
way. Save a day. 

WRITE TONIGHT 
0.A.D.BALDWIN 


R.R. 22 
Bridgman, 
Michigan 





FREE © Boox 


Great Crops of 


TRAWBERRIE 


and How to Grow Them 
THE KELLOSCS WAY 


Write quick for this valuable 68 page book of straw- 
berry information and art, Written by America’s 
most successful strawberry grower. Explains how he 
makes poor soil rich without manure or fertilizer and 
gives his secrets for growing the big crops of sum- 
mer and fall strawberries that won him fame and for- 
tune. Pictures in colors and tells all about his won- 
derful new Everbearer that won the $1,000.00 Cash 
Prize. Shows M pages of strawberries, strawberry 
fields and gardens in natural color. Gives 30 tested 
recipes for making the most delicious strawberry 
dainties. Contains nothing but proven facts. Gives 
you the benefit of more than 40 years of successful 
strawberry experience. Send for this valuable book 
and learn how easy it is to make big money growing 
Kellogg Strawberries The Kellogg Way. Worth its 
weight in gold--costs you nothing. Just send your 
name and address--a postal will do. The book is FREE. 


R. M. KELLOGG Co. 


BOX 533 THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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ur success wit Will bear 
ds of big red strawberries from 
June to November of same year plants 
se je have been breedi 

B erbearing strawberries for the | 
12 years and have counted 480 berries, 
b 8 and buds on a singie plant in 
September. A postal will bring the 
plants and 5 kernels of BSurbenk's 
orn. Also our colored 


x ~~ yd a“ Le | Leaf Poppy Garden 
cents for mafling Denag, oF not as you please w te ‘ond 
wih cor ardy Belt” Seeds, 2 = 


CO., Nurserymen and Seeds- 


Home of the Everbearers 


Prices Down. Have you found a better than Pro- 
gressive?—Come and see. What about Howard No. 17 
Dr. Burrills Premier. 30th annual Catalog. /niroducers 

Progressive. €. M. Flanshurgh & Son. Jackson, Mich gan 

story 

and illus- 

trated book give all details about most vigorous true 
to nature productive stock now grown. 300k free 

Mayers Plant Nursery. Merrill. Michigan 
RECORD 1 ACRE 

U.S. tun $2059.20 
CHAMPION EVERBEARING STRAWBERRI£S, Last chance 
for Fey $2.50 per 100 post paid. Booklet Free. 
EDWARD L, LUBKE, NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 
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INCORRECT PRUNING DESTROYS 
TREES 


A neighbor once said to me, “I don’t 
see why that every year one or two of my 
fruit trees blow down, while the storms 
seldom take one of yours. It’s a mystery 
to me, when there is only a fence dividing 
my orchard from yours. Most every tree 
that blows over seems to have unsound 
trunks, some of them decayed from top to 
bottom. Occasionally I have seen a sound 
tree split, half of it falling to the ground 
and the remainder of it left standing. Or 
a tree splits in the middle, half of it fallin 
each way. I guess 
am just unlucky with 
my trees.” 

But upon exami- 
nation, it was easily 
seen why his trees 
were being destroyed 
by every storm that 
came along. Almost 
every case could be 
traced back to incor- 
rect pruning. Trees 
that are to stand 
many years should 
beso pruned as topre- 
serve sound trunks. 
This is of less con- 
sequence with short-lived trees like 
the peach. Correct pruning depends on a 
knowledge of the cambum layer. 

The living and growing part of a tree is 
the cambium layer. This is the tissue that 
lies on the outside of the wood and be- 
neath the bark. From its outside it pro- 
duces bark and from its inside it produces 
wood. It is the layer of young, tender 
cells that make the bark “slip” so readily 
in early spring. A layer of new cells grows 
on the outside of a tree every year. The 
cells that grow in the fall are thicker- 
walled than those that grow in the spring. 
This makes the wood darker in color, so 
that a ring is formed at the end of each 
season’s growth. 

The outer bark and the inner wood of 
a tree are dead. This dead inner wood is 
protected by the cambium layer, so that 
fungi and bacteria cannot reach it. When 
a limb is cut off, or if the bark is removed, 
the dead cells are exposed. These cannot 
heal the wound. The cambium layer 
around the edges must grow over it. The 
safety of the tree depends on having 
it heal over before it becomes infected 
with molds. If the wound is large and is 
not treated, some decay fungus is almost 
certain to become established before it 
heals over. The tree may then heal over 
and look all right, but the fungi will con- 
tinue to grow and will result in a decayed 
or hollow trunk. A hollow tree usually 
continues to grow all right, as the inner 
wood has no use except to support the 
tree; but sooner or later it is certain to be 
blown down. A great majority of the 
trees in forests and orchards die because 
of rotten trunks that give way during a 
wind. 

In order to prevent trunks from rotting, 
care should be exercised not to hurt trees 
with machinery or to allow them to be 
injured by stock. They should be pruned 
when young, so as to avoid the necessity 
of removing large limbs. If such limbs 
have to be removed, they should be cut 
in the manner that will make them heal 
fastest. All large wounds should be 
painted, so as to protect the wood until 
it heals over. 
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Beautiful Catalog 
Showing Trees Plants 
Fruits in Colors 


d 

ty od to all. 
DO YOUR PLANTING NOW!Be- 
improving : 


Ev oon Windbreaks, at 
fow ars cost, improve 
8 $1000 to $2000, 

Protect home rd 


size for $1.00. 
8 Snowberry 


Asparagus $1.00 
or ornamental 
EVERGREENS planting, a few 
dollars’ roves sev- 
eral bundred dollars. A 
sizes, -at 
prices all can afford. 





$500to$700per Acre, } 
with y of fresh 
for the 


ony to raise. One Sienting 
ures three goodcrops. ’ 
pleats grown on fresh new soil, the bese mother 
deep rooted, full of life Gea peatisty or 
r— | 7 = G = Guaranteed to satisfy or 
Keith’s Ways to Successful 
Berry Culture free to customers. 

Tells J +4 strawberries for big 

and receive it tomnersow. 





PLANTS "221000 msi 
: ers for you to plant, in- 
cluding four best everbearers. Full assortment of 
other berry plants. The new Cooper Strawberry, 
most productive, largest and sweetest berry 
known. 30 yrs.’ experience growing and packing 
plants. Great reduction in prices. Wholesale 
—,- on large amounts. Weston’s plants are 

rst class and true to name. Our free catalogue 
tells the truth; a valuable book for the grower 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R.F.D. 5S, Bridgman, Mich. 





Be Successful With Strawberries 


Are you satisfied to grow just strawber 
ries or do you want to grow the bic 
Fae f bigh quality big, money making 
ind? Our plants are Northern Grows, 
selected for heavy production, grown 0° 
new ground. experiment, why_not 
grow the proven high yielding stra: 

R ber we « our plants. 
If you want to make from $500 to $2000 
per acre on your land send for illustratec 
catalogue today. It tells you how 


Wurmeister & HMartunsg 











Strawberry Plant Specialists. Box 210, Onekama, Hichiges 


STRAWBERRY 
Whitten always grow 


- Soon om 
Because 32 plant tem 


years” experie 

the “know how," Whitten 
grow an aj oo wt 
“ tional! -rooted, healthy plants cvs", 

cli ceqeen, Exceptions “Veston—The Sirewberry Supreme 


teed 
and “‘Colfine—The King of oe as, 
Biotrate tp olen gs al SR Ale: Grasso 
etc 





. Send for tree 1922 catalog TODAY. 


C. E. WHITTEN & SON, S8oxS Bridgman, Mich. | 


200 Strawberry Plants $ 
tore te 


100 Everbearers—100 Senator Bunion © 
at et 





rm 100 Strawberry Piants 
Our plants guaran- Postpaid for $1.00. 


teed to reach youin ; . o 
good condition. A card will bring @ price’ 
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Wounds heal most rapidly when cut 
erallel with the branch, and as close to 
it as possible. This makes a much larger 
wound; but it is in 
line with the cam- 
bium layer and 
heals in less time, 
as proved by experi- 
ments. 

Crotches should 
be avoided in young 
trees. One of the 
limbs should be re- 
moved while the 
tree is yet young or 
the tree is most sure 
to split when it gets 
older. If crotches 
have been allowed 
to develop in trees 
and start to split, 
such atree can often 
be saved by the use 
of bolts. A band put around a tree will 
girdle it, but a bolt put thru will do no 
appree iable damage. Sometimes it is 
better to put a bolt thru each branch and 
connect them with a chain.—R. H. M.., 


Uhio. 

















One limb broken off as 
the result of a crotch. 


TRANSPLANT ONIONS 

In June when onions being grown from 
seeds are growing nicely, but happen to be 
too thick to produce ‘good sized onions, 

irefully transplant the seedlings, and it 

ill be possible to grow a fine lot of large 
onions from these transplanted sets. 

The points of the longer roots may be 
clipped off with a pair of shears, and the 
tips of the long tender tops cut off before 
they are reset. 

Make a hole in the soft earth with a 
sharpened round stick, and insert the small 
onion, and then press the soil round it. 
Do not have the earth much wet or it will 
be apt to bake. If the soil is dry it may be 
sprinkled after the small seedlings are 
tr: vnsplanted. 

his method has been practiced by some 
expert onion growers and they have met 
with wonderful success. It will enable 
many gardeners to get more onions than 
common, as very frequently where onions 
are grown from. seed they are too close 
together to permit full growth.—H. M., 
Ohio. 


GROWING EARLY CAULIFLOWER 

In many localities persons have not 
been in the habit of growing any cauli- 
flower except during the summer and 
autumn months, and the reason for this 
was due to the prevailing notion that it 
required cool weather for cauliflower to 
head up nicely. 

Cauliflower can be grown successfully 
much earlier. The plants can be 

bout the same as early cabbage plants, 
and they can be set in the open as early 

the earlier varieties of cabbage. 

Seed may be sown in boxes, or in a mild 

ed, and the plants transplanted to 

cold frames about four inches apart, and 
then after they are somewhat hardened, 

{ danger of cold weather is past, they 
may be reset in rows about the same 
distance as is required for cabbage. If the 
earlier varieties are planted, nice heads of 
cauliflower can be had as early as June, 
and other crops may be grown in the same 
soil afterward. Even the second crop of 
cauliflower may be grown if desired. 

Cauliflower needs strong ground, and it 
may be wise to fertilize with stable manure 
pretty freely. If it can be secured, cow 
manure will be found more beneficial than 
others—H. M. M. 


PENNING UP THE SOW 
How long ought we to pen our sows up 
before they are due to farrow?—C. M. C., 
Probably three weeks is as long as is 
hecessary. In this length of time she will 
‘ome to feel perfectly at home and con- 
‘ented in her surroundings. 
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THE GOOD OLD GENUINE 


CHAMPION X 


Ten years satisfactory service in millions of Ford engines. 


Be sure you get the Genuine CHAMPION X 
for you know, from experience, they mean to 
your Ford Engine the best possible results. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio. 




















Why You Will Succeed 
in Western CANADA 


Come to Canada! cries opportunity. Here mencan succeed. 


Lands are reasonably priced—sufficient acreage to meet all needs— 
eS fertility—living conditions are good. Crop conditions are 
sai ry. 


If you are a tenant farmer, ambitious to own your own farm—or if 
you are farming under the handicap of drought, or ov 
conditions—or if you are looking for an opportunity where your boy 
can own his farm—inverctigate ate Canada. 


This Is a Message of Opportunity 
Come from the place where men call forland tothe place whereland calls formen. 
This ae of the Canadian National Rail ways will help locate 
the kind of farm and locality best suited to you. Our services and all 
we know about Canada are at your disposal free. 
Our special descriptive folder will answer your questions and tell where, 
how, em why other men have succeeded. Send ccupen now—no Se obli- 


Low Prices— Eecy Terms—Low Tense Free! 









You can ee ~~ upoureaseed 9 r fertility and suitable for ing Send 
and mixed samo 00 to 80.00 tines of the Canadian Nationa) Rai 4 4——| 
00 an acre. The value of one nm 


This Book 
Tells Why 
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We Pay $6 a Day 


—— | Sse i tomobile tres” Post Positively 


prevent ctures blowouts. Guar- 
pneu give touble tire mileage. 
‘Work 


Time or Full Time 
Every auto owner buys on account of 


low price. demand. Write 
quick: terri and especial terms to 








ty 
ACCESSORIES CO., B- 1489. CINCINNATI, O. 
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ch yard- 


and at the price you would pay for ordinary cherry trees. 
These big, luscious cherries will stand the cold 
winters of the central states and 


, 
DON’T FREEZE OUT 

The original trees imoertes from Russia. Hardy, 
strong bearers—esweet, rich fruit far beyond ordinary 
varieties 

OUR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

To introduce this wonderful new variety we are plac- 
Ing a limited number on sale at $1.35 each, or two trees 
for $2.50. Not more than two trees to any one person 
under this reduced price offer. 

Order yours while they last. Ask also for our 
FREE folder on super hardy fruits. 

Use the coupon or write. 


CAPITAL CITY NURSERIES 


Des Moines, lowa 
Ship (1) (2) guaranteed California Sweet Cherry 





zz 





trees for which find incloged §...........6eeeees - 
per your above offer. 
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Write today for big illustrated 
catalog of tested Supreme 

Brand Seeds,—Clover, Alf- 
alfa, Hubam the wonder 
crop, Sweet Clover, Sudan, 


ushelp 
‘ou se- 










ey etc. Guaranteed hardy, 
you select Northern seed; strong 
your brood in germination, big crop 

Producers. Selected es- 


sows,—for size 
and vitality. Su- 
preme Quality seedsare 
subject to rigid State and 
U.S. Government tests. We 
pay the freight. Our big seed 
catalog will open your eyes. Not 


pecially to resist drought 
and winter freezes. Grad- 
ed, cleaned, thorobred 











bred into them, 













connected in any way with any We 
other mail order seed house seil- 
ing tofarmers. Write TODAY. the 





Chicago, Hil. _ 
FIELD'S GUARANTEED PARENT STRAIN 


Send your 
name—I'll 
send you a 












FREE 


iT DOES IN ONE YEAR WHAT 

OTHER CLOVERS Do IN TWO 

The seeds worth money, too. One custo- 
mer raised $21,000 worth 
of seed on 25 acres last 
season. Send me yourname 
and I'll tell you all abou 
tp — you my lowest pri 













Clover and Timothy mixed--finest grass 


Field . all kinds. Write y. 
American Mutual Seed 


Co. Dept. sot Chicago, Til. 
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seeds with stamina 


This new annual white sweet 
clover does more good than any 
crop I know—improves the soil, fine green 
manure, abundant hay crop and can’t be 
beat for quick green pasture. In short, 


Plant Fruits 


GIVE THE ORCHARD A CHANCE 

“Tf the home orchard is to pay for the 
land it shades it must be pruned and 
sprayed,” says Fred Elliott, of Johnson 
county, Iowa. “The trees should be 
oruned before they bud. Old trees, which 

ave not been pruned for years, can be 
brot back to profitable bearing. In most 
of the farm orchards the old fruit trees are 
so thick that they cannot properly produce 
a good crop of fruit. Such trees should not 
be too heavily pruned the first year. All 
dead branches and the branches that are 
crossing each other should be removed the 
first year. _o—_ require _ three 
years to get the tree in proper shape. 

“T find that the best way to do this is to Trees and Seeds That Grow 
start at the top of the tree and work down, — 
thinning out the smaller branches and re- 
moving as few large branches as possible. 
In choosing the branch to be removed no 
set rule can be laid down. Usually it is best 
to leave a limb where it will not compete 
too closely with another for light and space 
in which to develop. Practice and good 
judgment are required. 

“The important point to bear in mind is 
to make each cut so that no stub is left. 
A stub will not heal over. Make each cut 
as close as possible and parallel to the main 
branch. Paint each cut over one inch in 
diameter witha coat of good thick paint. 
Raw linseed oil and white lead make a 
good paint. 

“Many trees are too high in the air. I 
reduce ‘these by cutting out the upper 








Free y 
SONDERESGER NURSERIES 4ND 
s HOUSE 
33 Court Street BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 

















Hubam Clover 


The new Annual Sweet Clover 
roduces a hay or seed crop in 
our months from planting. 


Per Pound $1.20 


The 1922 168-page catalog now 
ae t —. 
people re our catalog. <A 
postal card gets it. 
GURNEY SEED AND NURSERY Co. 
YANKTON, SOUTH DAKOTA 





































HIGH YIELDING 
SEED CORN 














: free 
branches back to a side branch which is farms. Is hand pi 
growing outwards. I cut to a branch that | J PPA most modern seed corn plants in the world. 
is at least half the size of the branch re- 
moved. ee 

“T have a good small orchard of twenty- f ’ 
five trees, all in bearing condition. Two a on: Ae 
years ago I left a few trees unsprayed for L' YE Soe 
an experiment, but sprayed the majority 
of them. The cluster bud spray was ap- 
plied April 26th, the calyx spray May 
27th, and the side worm spray on June 
14th and the last spray August 2d. The 
results obtained from this work were 
especially good, considering the lightness of 
thebloom. Even where the bloom is light, 
a good supply of apples can be obtained. 

“A sprayed Ben Davis tree and an un- 
eueel tree-of the same variety gave the 
following comparison: yield of sprayed 
trees, 2.3 bushels clean apples, 78.1 percent 
scabby apples, 1.8 percent; wormy, 20.1 
percent. he unsprayed tree produced 
.35 bushels of which none were clean, 94 
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selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below al 
others. Extra lot free in al 
a 5 fill. free - 
logue has over ‘tures 

vegetables and dower. Send 
your and neighbors’addresses 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, & 













and pasture. Cheapest Cw you can make, ye 
se ‘You will save 1 om saur geges cost ill by 
wri for free sample and Guide, offering 





100 Dunlap Strawberry Plants, $3.25. 100 Raspb’s, 
$1.75.50 Var. Cat. Kiger’s Nursery, Sawyer, Bich. 





Successful Farming advertisements may be 


relied on. They point the way to square 





yercent scabby and 100 percent wormy. 
|The cost of spraying was 72.7 cents per 
tree, of which 38.9 cents was the cost of 
labor, 26.8 cost of material, and 7 cents for 
| dapucciation on the spray pump. With 
‘apples selling as they are today it may 
readily be seen that it will only take a 
small percentage to pay the cost of spray- 


ing.” —V. M. = 
; STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


KINGS AND COMRADES ~ = 
Surely the ghost of Johnny Appleseed | $3.5¢ Per Thousand. , healthy. ue 
or Appleseed John would groan with | berriss "Best varieties of all kinds of soll. ra 
count wherein at noted character|GRE ae 
strived so hard to educate the people to | SUtamers, are making up te sre Verite t 
the worth of apples. Could he but see | BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box |3, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


STRAWBERRIES 


Big money in them. | 
make over $500 per acre. 


grow the best plants. 
Beautiful catalog in coi- 
FREE! ors. It teHs the whole 


story. rite 
Judsonia, Ark. 

















rite today. 
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the trees, wind blown, crooked and bent, 
filled with dead wood, ravished by live- 
stock, the feeding place for worms, yet 
giving bravely forth, fruit that for man 
has no equal; surely that old teacher would 
weep in his ghostly robes in disgust. 

Fifty percent of the apple trees of the 
Middle West are gone, only ten percent of 
the old orchards are being replanted. 
\pples are selling on a par with oranges 
in the city, in a country and locality that 
produces apples without an equal. 

Che apple tree requires so little time, so 
little investment and gives the sweetness 
of the blossoms for the bees to harvest, 
and the bounty of the fruit for the evening 
pleasures; for the pies; for the children, 
for health; for an all-round dainty; and 

so for the dollar. Never is there a time 
or will there beagain, when there will not 
be a market for_apples, even the poor 
knotty, unsprayed articles which seem to 
e the general run of the farm offerings 

; and of course sprayed fruit will de- 
mand a faney price. Will it be possible 
that a time will come when Iowa and her 

ter states will have to ship apples across 

continent, so as to get a decent sample 
the most common and heavenly of all 
offering of the gods? It looks that 


ven in the year of late frosts apples can 
be saved with little work, and frosts late 
enough to kill apples will occur but 

y. One fine orchard in Butler county, 
lowa, was saved from the killing frost 

ply by lighting several generous fires 

it the orchard and to the side from 
whenee came the wind. This thotfulness, 
with three sprayings, has saved a wonder- 
ful crop of apples for which folks come for 
iles, paying prices thatwould make a 
rop of corn look very cheap indeed. 

\ Pocahontas county man took a very 
old orchard, cut the dead wood out, 
sprayed according to the government 
pamphlets, and has a crop of splendid 

yielding him real coin. Oran 
growers spend many a sleepless night in 
r orchards with fire pots, and many 
days with their sprays, to produce a per- 
fect fruit which is lauded to the skies, and 
has no real comparison with red apples 
in the pie or in the hand. 

It matters not what kind of an apple 

tree you plant, plant it, plant as many as 
ein, as often, and give them your 
friendship. 

| You do not have to wait forever for the 
returns. . Three years, and the joy comes 
nek to you, increasing each year, and also 
yealth comes with the joy. Spare a little 
time, a little space, from your labor for 
the great golden king corn for the rarest 
f fruits, and the truest of comrades, the 
pple. You and your children, and the 
hildren of others, will reap the health 
nd the pleasure of that planting.—P. P. 


HONEY INSTEAD OF SWARMS 

It has been comparatively few years 
snee the beekeeper let his colatien swarm 
as they pleased, all according to their own 
program, and without human interference. 
The result was usually many new colonies, 
but low honey yields. Now a beekeeper, 
¢mmercial or otherwise, is more inter- 
ested in producing a surplus of honey from 
is apiary rather than a surplus of useless 
weak swarms. With the perfecting of 
methods of beekeeping, the number of 
‘warms were cut down, and during recent 
years methods of handling have been de- 
vised by which swarming is either entirely 
prevented or else anticipated so that it is 
no longer necessary to stand constant 
guard to avoid swarms. 

There are a lot of things to be taken 
nto consideration in this matter for pre- 
Yention of swarming. For that reason we 
tel that a recent farmers bulletin on 
‘warm Control (Farmers’. Bulletin 1198) 
will be of very great interest. The bulletin 
may be had upon application. Address 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





‘ne United States De ment of Agri- 
culture, Washington, Bc = 





s 
Farm_¥%r Profit -- 1922 JA... 


HE year 1921 did not entangle itself in the 
he1rtstrings of the American farmer. It went 


out under a cloud and he shed notears. Yet 
this cloud, like so many of the clouds in life, had 
its silver lining. 


The agricultural ills and ailments of 1921 brought with 
them their own remedies. At Washington today the 
governmental forces, wide awake to the vital co-relation 
of farm and industrial welfare, are fortifying the weak 
places in the business of farming. The farm public has 
created a hundred active, vigorous movements, many of 
them now bearing fruit. Freight reductions, better 
financing and better marketing conditions, lower labor 
and equipment costs, legislation tending to higher farm 
product prices —items like these build up the optimistic 
outlook for the summer ahead. 


For you, the individual farmer, all the factors in the 
situation center of course on your own acres. In so far 
as you are a believer in the inevitable return swing of a 
pendulum, you will apply your best knowledge and the 
most efficient and modern equipment to make your fields 
produce bumper crops. 


As you come tothe spring season you will probably 
discover the need of one or more new machines and we 
want to call your attention to the standard popular 
equipment that makes up the McCormick-Deering Line, 
sold by a good dealer in your community. For reliable 
machines, repairs, and ever-ready service, consider the 
McCormick-Deering Dealer fully qualified to serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO uncompoaaren USA 
92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 





These McCormick-Deering Products 
are in Demand at this Time of Year: 


Tractors Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 
Titan 10-20 Corn Planters 
International 8-16 Corn Cultivators 
International 15-30 Beet Seeders 

Plows—Tractor and Horse ae se 

Disk Harrows — Separators 

Spring and Peg Harrows Manure Spreaders 

Culti-Packers Motor Trucks 

Drills, Seeders, and Alfalfa Twine 
Drills Repairs 


The McCormick-Deering Dealer Offers You Standard 
Tractors and the Best-known, Most-complete Line of 
Tractor-operated Equipment on the Market. 
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Bean “Universal” 
Sprayer 
\ 


Perfect! 


Thoroly 

guaranteed 
A high grade low-cost thoroughly dependable outfit 
for all kinds of spraying. Equally adapted to potatoes 
and truck gardens, orchards, whitewashing and disin- 
fecting, etc. Sprays2to4rows, Boom easily adjustable 
up or down or sidewise; and can be quickly removed 
for orchard work. Wheels adjustable to rows of any 
width. Reliable 144 h.p. engine (magneto equipped). 
Bean Pump, complete rotary agitator, built-in pressure 
regelator, all steel platform, and many other features 
found on no other low-priced rig. Send the coupon for 
new catalog which describes the entire Bean line of 
Hand and Power Sprayers. 

eee eee eee ee eee eee eee) 


BEAN SPRAY {21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
oo co. per Julian Sc., San Jose, Cal. 


nd me your new catalog and tell me more 


bout the Bean Un niversal Sprayer. 


Na 





‘ Address 
; 50 
6.c0ccccecesencussessenseneemsnesnens 


1 Want 100,000 New FREE 
Subscribers to posed Sense 








pat 
ba 
re 


600,000 of my customers get 
Seed Sense regularly. Though 
it’s freetheylikeit first class. Notmuch 
style, but lots of seed information 
and spotted pigs and Ruth and John 
Henry and other — s — se 
THERE’S A WORLD OF GOOD STU 
ON SEEDS IN THE PeBRUARY ISSUE 
Seed Sense is a little magazine I issue free to my 
customers. I'll be glad to send you a free sample. 
Most folks like it better than magazines they pay 
for. Some think it funnier than the Sunday 
comics. Thekidslikeit,too. It ny 
F vee | BUY sees sagt SEND we 
NAME —’LL SENO YOU A COPY FREE 
ru ~~ my big 1922 Shed i Catalog. too. Then 
if you like my seeds and 
chatter you can send a sm 
order ($2 or over) and you'll 
Seed Sense regularly. But the 
sample costs you nothing. Write 
me today. 
HENRY FIELD SEED OP 
Box 2017__ Shenandoah, ta. 
NO SEED WASTED 


reg ulatimn the 
WiIL-BO SEEDER 





OES * 
BUSINESS 


When regulator is set, seeder will sow exact amount 
of seed desired to be sown to acre. Will save enough 
seed in one season to pay for seeder even on small 
Write for descriptive circular. 


H. Bohr, Westphalia, Mich. Man’f’r. 
COMPLETE HOME ORCHARD 


Finest quality trees; hardy, guaranteed. Big 
saving to you. Full line plants, vines, shrub- 
bery, ete Prices greatly reduced Write Sent 

today for FREE catalog and List of Bargains. Prepaid 
NORTH BEND NURSERIES, Box 11, NORTH BEND, NEBRASKA 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals. 


farm 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


from the same ground m 
the garden. That is a fine 
thing, for there is no 
question but that all the 
rden und should be 
ept tally capapled all the 
season. At the same time, 
in cases where time is more 
valu: able than the saving in 
ground, as on many farms, it is absolutel 
| mecessary to arrange the garden so that it 
| may be cared for most readily. This means 
long straight rows, arranged for cultiva- 
tion with horses. If an early crop can be 
removed to make way for a late crop of 
something else, well and good. Or the later 
crop can be put in between the rows of the 
earlier crop two or three weeks before the 
|early crop is removed. For example, late 
_ cabbage or sweet corn can be put between 
the rows of early potatoes as much as three 
| weeks before the early potatoes are har- 
| vested. 
| But im order to save both time and 
| ground it is necessary to group the various 
sorts of crops according to their season, 
whether they are crops occupymg the 
ground all season, or the first part of the 
| season, or the last part of the season. The 
| following lists show some of the crops in 
each of those classifications. 

Crops occupying the ground during the 
| whole season: Pole beans, pole lima beans, 
cucumbers, eggplants, melons, okra, onions 
(from seed), parsnips, pumpkins, peppers, 
main crop potatoes, tomatoes, squash, 
sweet potatoes 

Early crops which may be followed by 
others are bush beans, beets,early cabbage, 
carrots, early corn, lettuce, peas, early 
| potatoes, radish, spinach, turnips, ete. 

Late crops suggested to follow others 
are beets, brussels sprouts, late cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet corn, kale, peas, 
spinach, and turnips. 

By grouping the early maturing stuff 
all together, the arrangement of the space 
is such that the care of cultivation may 
be given with the least expenditure of 
time when the later crops to follow are put 
into the same space. 


GOOD RHUBARB EASILY GROWN 





I was pleased to note that a good sized 
garden had been provided by the former 

owner and I was told that one corner near 
the little stable was occupied by a thrifty 
rhubarb bed. I confess a decided fondness 





for rhubarb sauce and naturally used every 
caution to prevent the plot from being 


| trampled upon during the following weeks 


of plowing and preparing the soil of the 
garden. My troubles, however, went for 
naught. The plants were there and grew 
surprisingly well in the fertile soil but the 
entire nourishmeat of the plants appeared 
to go to leaf development leaving the 
stalks short, tough and of very poor flavor. 

We were forced, therefore, to depend 


| upon an obliging neighbor for our rhubarb 
| that spring; and when I called at his home 


| 
| 


| 
} 


I learned something about rhubarb culture 
that has since enabled me to raise a fine 
crop of my own. 

The plot of this neighbor’s garden, de- 
voted to rhubarb, is about 6x12 feet in 
size 
the surrounding garden by boards held in | 
place with wooden stakes. A rich mixture 
of stable-manure and loam is heaped in- 
side the enclosure to the top of the boards 
'and over each plant is placed a headless 
half-barrel. About the barrels again are 
bankings of manure to within a few inches 
of the top 

From these barrels I noticed the leaves 


$5.00 | of the rhubarb plants projecting, and when 


al 


my friend reached within to cut loose 
number of the stalks I could searce believe 
my eyes; they were fully three feet in 
| length and very white and tender. I am 


When I first moved to my present home | 








CLOVER’ 


and is raised about eight inches shove! 





BETTER GARDENS 


The sure way to have a more 
productive garden is to use 
as your guide— 


The Maule FREE 


Seed Book 


Send a postal 
today for your 
copy of the won. 
derful 176 page 
1922 edition. 


MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


Wm. Heary Maale, inc. 
2126 Arch St. 
Philadelphia 











Japanese Rose 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the Werld 
Rose Bushes with roses on them 
weeks from the time the seed wu 
planted, it may noé seem possible but 
we Guarantee ittodoso. They w 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
old WII] have 5 or 6 hundred roses or 
each bash. Will grow in the hou 
in the winter as well as in th 
nd in summer. Roses All The 
Gear Around, Pkge. of Seed » 
uarantee only 10c. To introduce 
we will GIVE with the above, a pkge. of 
Flower Seeds. | Our selection]. 
Japan Seed Co., Box g;;, South Norwalk, Conn. 








Alfalfa 








Clover, weet Clover : 
A. a. BERRY SEED Co. 
Clarinda, fowa 


Everbearing 
. Tomato 





) AT WHOLESALE 


We save you money. 
a — before ad vance. 
We expect 

hohe mi prices. Don't 
| pris Field Seeds of any kina anti! you see our samples anc 
ces. wea ialize on Guaranteed gyn Tested Clover 
alfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; sold subject @ 

oval & governmen" test. Do not fail to secure o@ 

Big Seed Guide ali FREE. Write \ “iL 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept, 101 Chicago, lil 


The Earliest Tomato is John Baer. Way 


ahead of all others 
in earliness. 

To introduce our hardy Northern Grown Seeds, 
will send the following 10, Dxts, for 10c: John Baer 
Tomato, 1200 to 1 Beet, Carrot, Cucun ber 
Lettuce, Onion, Parsnip, Radian’ and Superb As sters 
Due Bill for 10¢ with every order. Money back |! not 
satisfied. Big catalog of Seed Bargains free.Send today 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Station S, RANDOLPH, WIS 


EVERGREENS 1205): 


Fine f indbreaks, hed, oe plant- 
wi 
¥ Ail hard , Vigorous and ond well rooted. 





We 
Write f = —_ 
a \evenquecn Tees 
prices, 


ate o. mit Woreeny Co Bon na. Buses, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


sure I have never eaten a better flavored 
s,uce than those plants made. 

Some growers, I have since learned, use 
barrels in a similar manner to grow long, 
tender plants but they fill the barrel with | 
manure instead of banking it around the | 
outside. I have never tried this method | 
but I am of the opinion that unfavorable 
weather would have a tendency to rust or | 
discolor the stalks buried in strong fer- | 
tilizer and their growth would naturally | 
be impeded. With the manure banking | 
around the qutside of the barrel the 
warmth created forces early growth of the 
plants and the shade afforded causes them 
to retain their tenderness in spite of the 
overdevelopment. Then, too, the digging 
of stalks buried in the fertilizer would be a 
more difficult task. 

[he former method, as explained, is 
simplicity in itself and may be put into 
practice on any rhubarb bed with such 
trifling expense and labor that anyone can 
afford to give it a trial —G."H., Wis. 


PRUNING THE CANE FRUITS 
How should I trim black and red rasp- 
berries; also blackberries?—A. L. F., Ohio. | 
For the black raspberry, you should | 
prune by pinching out the tip of the young 
growing canes, when they areabout eight- 
eon to twenty-four inches high during the 
summer. The canes should be pinched 
back as soon as they have passed the 
desired height. To do this, it is usually 
necessary to go over the patch .several 
times during the growing season, as all of 
the canes do not appear at the same time. 
Weaker plants result, if the canes are 
allowed to grow beyond the desired height 
nd are cut back later. In the spring, the 
eanes should be thinned out leaving only 
three to five strong canes to each plant and 
ll lateral or side shoots cut back to 
twelve to eighteen inches in length. The 
pruning of the red raspberry consists in 
oving all old canesat theclose of the 
picking season and thinning out the new 
growth. The new canes are not pinched 
back but allowed to grow as well. Proper 
thinning out the new growth and spacing 
of the new canes is important. All suckers 
and weak canes should be cut out and if 
the raspberries are kept in hills not more 
than five to seven of the best canes should 
be left in each hill to produce the next 
season’s crop. They are most commonly 
allowed to fill the spaces between the 
riginal plants forming a solid row or 














hedge. The hedge row should not be 
llowed to become more than ten or 
twelve inches wide and the canes should 


be well spaced as they will stand at least 
six or eight inches apart. Black rasp- 
berries should be pruned this spring, but 
the red raspberries should be pruned only 
moderately, if at all. Cut wd raspberries 
back to four or five feet in height if they 
are too lofig. It is considered important by 
growers to pinch the high bush black- 
berry canes at least once whentwo feet 
high, as this encourages the low.setting of 
the fruit buds. Spring pruning should not 
be done until the blackberry canes are in 
flower and the amount and location of 
bloom is seen, otherwise too many fruiting 
canes may be removed. As a rule, about 
one-half of the bloom should be cut off. 


GROWING MILDER ONIONS 

[t is possible to grow very mild onions 
by the liberal use of well rotted cow ma- 
nure as a fertilizer instead of the manure 
Ir the horse barn. 

ply the manure liberally during the 
ng process, and plant the onions at 
two inches in depth. Too shallow 
‘ing will produce stronger onions than 
r planting, no matter what kind of 
s used. Moisture will help also in the 
iction of mild onions. 

the weather is warm during April, 
moisture each evening, and this 
with the cow manure will produce very 
7 | tender onions fine for table use.— 
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A Message to the 
American Farmer 


ON A TRADE BASIS YOUR 
FARM PRODUCE WILL GO AS 
FAR TODAY IN THE PURCHASE 
OF A PREST-O-LITE BATTERY 
AS IT WOULD HAVE GONE IN 
THE DAY OF YOUR HIGHEST 
PRICE MARKET. 





Your ability to buy is a determining 
influence on national ecoaomic adjust- 
ment. Your purchasing power is tre- 
mendous. 


Wheat, corn and other produce 
must bring their proper return in 
purchasing power before normalcy is 
reached, 


Because of this and the very nature 
of your business, price must be a 
prime consideration in your buying. 


And the Prest-O-Lite Company, 
Inc., has brought its prices to the low- 
est level in years. Prest-O-Lite has 
consistently been the last to raise and 
the first to reduce prices. 


Figures Tell the Story 


*$19.90 is the trade-in-price for a 
regular quality Prest-O-Lite Battery 
for popular makes of light cars. This 
price is 45 % lower than the 1920 prices 
for this type. 


*Other outstanding values are: $24.65 
(trade-in price) for a battery for the 
Buick, Chandler, Chalmers, Oakland 
and Hudson. $32.30 (trade-in price) 
for a battery for the Maxwell, Dodge, 
or Franklin. 


There are similar reductions on all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries; and there isa 
correct type of Prest-O-Lite Bat- 
tery for every. make of car or truck. 


Prest-O-Lite prices came down- 
ward, but Prest-O-Lite quality went 
upward. 


These batteries are not special 
made, are regular top quality Prest- 
O-Lite with the famous Prest-O- 
Plates. 


A Definite Obligation 


All Prest-O-Lite batteries are covered 
by a liberal and specific guaranty. In 
addition you have the guaranty of the 
Prest-O-Lite reputation. 


All Prest-O-Lite Service Stations 
operate under a planned policy of 
service. THE CAR OWNER MUST BE 
PLEASED. And Prest-O-Lite is the 
oldest service to motorists. 

Prest-O-Lite Service Stations do 
everything possible to keep batteries 
—no matter what make—out of the 
repair shop. 

Go to the nearest Prest-O-Lite Ser- 
vice Station, and let its friendly ex- 
perts explain how to avoid battery 
trouble. Their advice will prolong the 
life of your battery regardless of make. 
They will not tell you that you need 
a new battery until you do. 


At the right time exchange your 
old battery for a new Prest-O-Lite at 
our low prices. 





* Slightly higher prices prevailon the Pacific 
Coast and other distant points. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Eighth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, California 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


[ Prest-O-Lite also makes a battery for every house lighting system manufactured. They 
areinevery way Prest-O-Lite quality. Ask our nearest service station, or write for details. 
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Exceptionally 

low prices on 
large lots to sow 
with Small Grain. 
~~ Guaranteed a 

~ gounst impur- 
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MICHIGAN 
FARM 
BUREAU 


Seed Depart ment 
BOX A-G 


Lansing, Michigan 


for s: ting only 40 packs vegetable seeds at 10c per 
large pack. Or this handsomely decorated 

31 pc. Blue Bird Dinner Set 
given according to plan in our catalog. Similar 
sets retailing at $10. Send today. Easily sold 
Big Mm y or Pr i Send no money 
trust you with seeds until sold. 


AMERICAN SEED Box E 
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Trees and plantsare 

cheaper. This is the 

year to plant. Write for 

*rogress Catalog today. It 

tells all about our fine stock, 

THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1302 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 


Lyman'’s Genuine 


Grimm Alfalfa 


Inmnense yields year after year without replanting. Seed from orizi- 
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GIVE BERRIES ROOM 
The past few seasons 
have found a shortage of 
small fruits in the Middle 
West. This was particu- 
larly true of strawberries. 
Dry weather setting in at 
the time the fruit was 
beginning to ripen great- 
ly reduced the crop. 
In those sections where 
farmers were able to supply water b 
irrigation and when other cultural methods 
were as they should be, good yields were 
obtained. 

In too many cases the growers plant 
varieties that are heavy plant makers and 
permit them to mat too thickly in the row. 
This often applies to commercial growers 
as well as the man who grows just a few 
for home use. This would seem to indi- 
cate to the amateur growers that when 
the matted row is used, that wide rows im 
which the plants form a dense mass of 
plants is the system to follow. 

However, large yields are not obtained 
in this way, for the largest yield of good 
fruit is secured from those plants that 
have developed large crowns. Where 
plants are thickly matted, nearly all are 
small crowned and at best can put up but 
one or two flower spurs. In wet seasons 
many of the berries that form on plants 
in the center of the row are bound to 
decay, and most of the fruit will be on 
plants at the edge of the row. 

In one field that the writer visited, the 
rows had been planted five feet apart. 
The plants were encouraged to run as 
early as possible. They were not allowed 
to set closer than from four ‘to six inches 
apart. By fall the rows were almost solid 
or nearly five feet wide. The plants were 
large and strong when the fruit ripened— 
the berries were unusually large and the 
yield was immense. 

On the whole it will probably be better 
if the rows are not allowed to spread too 
much. At least enough space should be 
left. between the rows to afford room for 
the picking of the ¢rop. Otherwise the 
width of therowshould take up most of 
the space—providing the plants are prop- 
erly distanced within the row. 

On another field where space for the bed 


| was limited, the owner found it necessar 


to put out his plants in a young vineyard. 
One row was planted between each row 
of grapes. The plants were put out quite 
early in the spring, and the season bein 
favorable, they soon spread so that all 
space was occupied. Late summer rains 
caused the runners to form in great num- 
bers and threatened to crowd the plants 
veyond the possibilities of profitable fruit 
production. 

To thin by hand an acre or more of 
plants requires considerable time and 
energy. The owner largely overcame the 
difficulty by going down the row with an 


‘iron garden rake which he used quite 


vigorously in tearing loose and drawing 
out nearly all newly formed plants and 


'runners. Those that were not completely 


removed from the plant were drawn to the 


| outer edge and cut off by the use of a very 
| sharp rolling coulter. 


| 


nal «tock, seartfied to increase germination Booklet and seed samp!e | 


ruse. A. B. LYMAN, Introducer of Grimm Alfalfa. 
501 Water Street Excelsior, Minnesota 


DOES NOT WINTERKILL 


FRE 


Sample of our Im 


1OWA GOLD MINE CORN 


The deepest grained, smallest 
cobbed corn in existence; 20% greater feedin 

value than other sorts, mailed free. 7 lbs., wil 
plant an acre, postpaid $1. Large catalog free. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Our advs. point the way to successful buying. 





| 


When this operation was first performed 
it looked like heroic treatment, but in a few 
days the permanent plants appeared as 
good as ever. The plants continued to 
increase in size so that by the time they 
were frozen infor the winter, they had 
developed large crowns that are capable 
of throwing up a large number of flower 
stalks when the proper time arrives. 

In another field the owner simply 
traveled up and down the row with a 
garden hoe and cut out sections the width 
of the hoe and clear across the row, leaving 
a section six or seven inches in width. Of 
course this helped to some extent, but 
was not nearly so effective as were the 
plants that were thinned out with the 
garden rake ; 

In the cases referred to above the varie- 
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SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


Destroy tenet and worms; insure larger 
a = of perfect fruit. %5th success- 


year. 

STAHL'S EXCELSIOR 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 

containing full treat- 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 
QUINCY, ILL. 


FREE." Seine 
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CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 

Spring Hill Nurseries 
Box 115 Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Obie 


ARDY BLACK w+, GREENS 
That will grow at Bargain prices. .00 per hundred 
up. Write for Circulars and prices. M. J. ANDERSON. 
Box 462, RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 

WH & 
NORTH! 


SWEET CLOVER Sseitees 


J BAN: 
EN: 
GROENTS PER LB. 
LINDSTROM FARM, OBERON, NORTH DAKOTA 

“GUARANTEED TO GROW.” 
SEEDS<-* OUR CATALOG, FREE- 
HARPERS’, 416 Geneseo St., Storm Lake, low® 
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ties planted were those that are commonly 
crown in the cornbelt and compose such 
varieties as Dunlap, Warfield, ete. 
Of course one can get very fine fruit 
A ~ 










m these and other sorts when planted 
f hills as is practiced in other sections of R EACON in FA LLS 
: ° 


e country. But here on our cornlands 
fertilizer is used, the land being fertile 

enough to produce crops on as many 
nts as space in the row will permit. 
People who grow only a few rows of 
rawberries for home use, would do well 
put out a new bed every year, rather 

n to attempt the renewal of the old 
iting bed. It takes valuable time at 
season of the year when farmers are 

st busy, and for that reason one will 
iso many of the small beds a compact 

ss of undersized plants. 

\t the present time only a small part of 


2 -— 


a 





=~ 


ee SS 


be. demand for strawberries is being sup- 
0 plied. With the opportunity now offered 
ec the automobile for growers to get in 





h with the consumers, the marketing 

the crops is no longer a serious problem. 
Growers last year realized as much as 
$2,000 per acre from the crop. In almost 
every township there are splendid oppor- 
/ tunities for people of small means to take 
ip this line of fruit growing on a small com- 
mercial seale. , While most farm products 
e fallen in value to the prewar basis, 
everything indicates that small fruit will 


remain searce and high priced for some 
time to come.—C. V. H. 
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A WAY TO SAVE MILLIONS 
Continued from page 12 

or a railroad locomotive but had its vital 

parts protected by a permanent cab or 











ae shelter? Did you ever see a manufactur- 
— ng plant with its valuable machinery 
perating out in the open? Did you ever 
te see a real automobile owner who parked 
we- car under a tree in all kinds of weather? 
oe: | maintain that the eastern farmers whom 
= | visited were modern, up-to-date business 
pa men who conserved their resources, got . 
every dollar's worth of returns out of f 
age | their machinery investments and as a . “4 
ES result are weathering the present read- a 
. justment period in splendid shape. mS. 2 i 
= Last year I covered 2,000 miles of DEMAND it in Your Rubbers 
western Canada, thru Manitoba, e 
| Saskatchewan and Alberta. Lumber is| /°P Notch Rubbers and arctics have — 
ass scarce in that country, Farms are new | long wearing heels, that last as long as the soles, 
—_— ind there is an almost universal custom of tough knurled toe caps and strong reinforce- 
ices. ng machinery out-of-doors at all| ments at every vital point of wear ; 
On» seasons. However, in this north country, P . 
aL. nature seems 7e Tecognize » limi- 
ry oe have recognized the limi Be sure to see the “Top Notch” Cross on the 
ALO s she had put on the farmer, so she sole t f tisfacti - 
rE has provided a dry climate that has but S—a guarantee of éatisiaction in rubbers, 
effect upon farm machinery. How- | arctics, boots and pacs. 
in that new country, the eastern 
v who has emigrated there is carry-| The name of your nearest Top Notch dealer will 
i , . —— aes . . . ° 
Gest g his idea r.. machinaty conservation | be furnished upon application. It will only cost 
OW, aS th him and every hlttle ways one sees “ 
, ] ray ou a postal card. It m 
~ farmer who houses his machinery. y P t may save you mamy dollars. 
LOS. cold, hard fact is that the American LLS 
ra, by his carelessness, has laid a tax BEACON FA RUBBER SHOE CO. 
| tons of dollars every year on ma- Dept. J, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
replacements, which is wholly] jew york B 
io”) t i 
ed for and unnecessary. A little | Kansas City Steeneapelie un Teaies 
| ot on his part, a small investment 
t delay us entire tax can be obliterated. The TOP NOTCH TOPEKA 
1922 exi- y of it is that each farmer can An all round shoe. The most 
», Prices himself of this tax at will, without : you can get for your meney in 
gices co gisiation, but by the exercise of his own ey oeRes Sete. 
y lows ree will. The thinking farmer realizes 
——<$——— tT 


ery cent of loss thru depreciation of 
iachinery must be added to his 
iction cost and taken from his 
| profits. When the American 
r, as a whole, realizes this fact there 
e no need for manufacturers and 
s putting on a campaign to educate 
irmer to repair and conserve his 
nery. He will do it of his own 

The way for the American farmer 








EENS ; 

ae ent et low market prices is to decrease 

ERSON ead, thus cutting the cost of produc- 

At diversify his crops, plant acreage in 

VARS Proportion to market demand; conserve 

AKOTA Th achinery and operate it efficiently. 

ROW.” object of this article, narrating my 

| FREE. own observations, is to point one way, " 
e, lows ahd this one way will save millions. 
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Electricity 
for farms, rural places, 
summer cottages, etc, 


from $185 to $345 


famous mode] “HU” 1250 Watt ca a 
— Lalley Light and Home Electric 
wer Plant sold until recently for $625.00. 
You can get it, if you act promptly, for 
roximately one-half that price com- 
ete with battery ready for installation. 
Ample electrical capacity for your future 
needs. Proved by twelve years’ service. 
Guaranteed. Approved 
Underwriters. 90 days trial. 
big 1250 Watt capacity Lalley Plant 
battery capacity for 110 
rT plan Other plants adverti t my 
price orceuly # ‘about one-half the capacity ‘of my 
prodel Lalley. 
If you have a gas engine I will furnish complete 
electrical equipment to go with it which will pro- 


vide i, — 1000 Watts ly $185. 00 


Myo prices are from $200.00 to 
$300.00 below other — of 
similar capacity quality. 
If you have an electric plant and need new bet- 
teriee—write for my prices. State the kind of 
7 have and tt the size of the battery you 
~ ig prices will astonish you. 
FREE Wyte [te toiey for free literature and 
. Act NOW. Prices may 
-——y~7 day. 


mew H. LALLEY, President 


LALLEY LIGHT CORPORATION 
Detre': Mich, 
NOTE 


Reliable and economical 
electric light and power 
for farme, 
{Reoun try 
residences 

summer and 

winter cot- 

tages, lum- 

ber camps, 

achts, motor 


which with 
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MARTIN 


ve Farm Ditcher 
&~— Terracer 


‘' Grade: 


\ 
Ditch and Terrace Now 


ze se get bigger crops at less 
going to give 25 
M fARTINS to farmers. Get 
the full story. Write at once. 
The MARTIN makes V-shaped 
ditches, drainage or irrigation 
or cleans ditches down to 4-feet. 
field terracing tool 
Horses or tractor. 
Smashing offer now. Prices 
slashed Don't wait. Write “ 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER COMPANY 
Bex 229 Owensboro, Ky. 


Greatest 
known 











Write for our 
Pree Catalog! Shows you how you 
ean save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bor and 
Baste Factory tn the Country. 


SWEET GLOVER 5 


epee Bae e ~w— ¥ an = — Sweet Clover care- 
ully 


Eas Greatest soil builder known 
— | soils. Writet Rodes for Free Samples & Seed Guide. 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 901Chicago, LiL. 





HOTBEDS FOR EARLY CROPS 

A hotbed is an absolute necessity 
where an early garden is desired. It is 
only within the artificial climate of a 


.| hotbed that tender plants may be most 


satisfactorily started and carried along 
to an advanced stage of growth, suitable 
for planting in the feld w the weather 
becomes sufficiently warm. The hotbeds 
I have always built have been very 
simple affairs, and purely temporary. 

In building, I have always chosen a posi- 
tion on the southern side of a building 
where there was good exposure to the sun 
and protection from the cold, north wind. 
The ground is staked out the size of the 
glass cover I intend to use. Sometimes 
the cover is a discarded window sash and 
sometimes one or more of the regulation 
hotbed sashes. These hotbed sashes are 
much better than disearded window sashes 
and are of the uniform size, three by six 
feet. 

When the ground is staked out, I exca- 
vate the soil to a depth of about eighteen 
inches, making a pit that is then filled with 
manure. In colder climates than ours, or 
where it is necessary to carry the hotbed 
thru periods of low temperature for several 
weeks, it is desirable to make the manure 
pit as much as three feet deep. But as I 
usually start my hotbed about the first of 
March, an ei lace inch manure pit is 
large enough. When the soil is all dug out, 
I fill the pit with fresh horse manure. 
The manure must be fresh, for if it has 
begun to ferment and is v much “fire 
fanged”’ it will have lost all of its heat 
ducing quality and is useless for a hot 

When the pit is filled and the manure 
all tramped p wh solidly, I set over it a 
frame that is just the right size to accom- 
modate the glass cover. This frame is 
made of whatever boards come handy, and 
is about a foot high on the side that is 
turned to the south and about eighteen 
inches high on the north. The ends are 
then tapered down so that the glass cover 
or sash will have a good slope toward the 
south and let more sunlight in the frame. 
Around the outside of the frame I then 
pile more fresh horse manure, packing it 
down solidly and letting it extend to the 
top of the frame all-around. 

The inside of the frame is filled with 
another six or eight inches of manure and 
a covering of about four inches of soil is 
put over the manure. It is then watered 
thoroly, covered with the sash and 
let stand for a couple of days. By this 
time the manure will have begun to heat, 
and the surface of the soil may feel quite 
warm to the hand. It is better in most 
cases to test the temperature with a ther- 
mometer and to not plant seeds until the 
temperature of the soll drops below eighty- 
five degrees. After the bed has stood for a 
couple of days, if the temperature has not 
raised : above that of the outside air, it will 
help in getting the fermentation of the 


manure started if the bed is liberally | 


sprinkled with hot water. 
When the first flush of heat has 

to pass, I sow the seeds right in the soil of 
the frame, put on the cover and keep it on 
until the seeds have begun to break thru. 
Then it becomes necessary to keep careful 
watch of both temperature and watering. 
The glass cover must be raised every day 
when the sun is shining, particularly in the 
middle of the day, and the watering must 
be sufficient to keep the soil moist. The 
seedlings must never suffer for the want 

of water, neither must they be too wet. 
A little watering every day is much more 
liable to cause the plants to “damp off” 
at the surface of the soil than a good soak- 
ing once a week. 

When the seedlings have begun to make 

their first true leaves I do the first trans- 
planting, setting the little seedlings in 
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Salesmen Wanted 
IMMEDIATELY 


Live-Wires for Permanent, 
Dignified Position — Spare 
or Full Time—Big Money 
Writing Orders — Liberal 
Commissions. 


Not just an “ordinary” selling offer 
this is an OPPORTUNITY such as 
successful men are quick to see and gras; 

Take orders for beautiful memorials by 
simply skowing handsome  catalogs—n 
ej selling necessary—every family «& 
sires a memorial—all you do is help the: 
select the best—you will be welcome i: 
every house—make $40 a WEEK and U! 
in SPARE time. 

Don't hesitate if you have never sold 
before. We send you full instructions 
and the memorials practically sell then 
selves. There's someone going to get th: 
appointment in we a section. It might 
just as well be Y 

A little spare = is one qualification 
the desire to make money the other. [i 
you have both, clip and send us, TO-DAY, 
the coupon. | 

Clip Here for More Money......... 
Coggins Marble Company 
275 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 
Gentlemen: I have spare time and I want 


extra money. You say that’s all I need 
Please rush details without pbligating me 


big 
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Free Roofing Book 
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another portion of the bed and putting 
them a couple of inches apart each way. 
This will give them enough room so that 
by the time they have begun to crowd 
they will be large enough to set in the field. 
But in ease the weather is not yet suffi- 
ciently warm, it may be necessary to trans- 
plant again. Time can be saved in this 
second transplanting if every other plant 
is lifted, as then only half of the plants will 
have to be moved. 

In my hotbeds I have started many 
different kinds of plants, such as lettuce, 
beets, cucumbers, peppers, kohl-rabi, cab- 
bage, cauliflower, tomatoes, and in a few 
instances I have started a few hills of sweet 
corn. There is a distinct advantage in 
starting vegetables in a-hotbed and trans- 
planting to the field. First of all, it 
enables the gardener to have earlier crops. 
The transplanting makes it easier to set 
the plants far enough apart to enable them 
to reach their best development and it re- 
cuces to a minimum the difficulty of takin 
care of tender seedlings in the open field. 
My neighbors have often laughed at me for 
starting such things as lettuce and beets in 
a hotbed, but the laugh has always been on 
my side when the crops were ready to use. 
if you want the finest of lettuce start it 
early in a hotbed and transplant the little 
plants to the open ground. If the plants 
are “hardened off’ before being trans- 
planted, they will stand quite a bit of frost, 
and they make the finest kind of heads in 
the field. I have always obtained so much 
satisfaction from the simple little hotbeds 
that I have built, that it seems to me every 
one who has a garden should have a hotbed 
and the better he can make it the better 
the results will be.—E. F. 


DEPTH TO CUT ASPARAGUS 
At a meeting of gardeners last spring the 
question was raised regarding the proper 
method of harvesting asparagus. This 
crop is not raised on an extensive scale in 


this community and most of the product 
is sold to local hotels, summer resorts and 
resident families, but it seems that some 
customers had recently declared a prefer- 
ence for the white, or fully blanched, stalks 


from the garden of a certain new farmer. 

rhe prevailing practice of cutting all 
talks less than two inches below the sur- 
face of the ground was, of course, produc- 
ing a green-topped vegetable which was 
often complained of in the late season as 
being somewhat woody; but it was con- 
tended that the new gardener was sacri- 
ficing the future welfare of his field to 
supply the immediate and profitable de- 
mand for tender, white plants. 

\fter much discussion the meeting was 
adjourned upon a resolution to write to a 
certain asparagus gardener, who was con- 
sidered an expert in his line, and to abide 

s decision. 
It was my good fortune to be present a 
later when the expert’s reply was 
ened and read. 

So far as I have been able to learn,” he 
wrote, “the method of harvesting aspara- 
gus stalks is gauged by the preference of 
the market rather than with any consider- 

n of the effects upon the plants in 
production. Frankly speaking, 
wever, I believe you will do well to 
lollow the example of your neighbor who 
you say is growing the blanched vegetable. 
It involves some extra labor in covering 














the plants with the fine loam to a depth of | 
eight or nine inches, and also acts to make | 
the plants somewhat later in breaking thru | 
the surface, but you will find that the 

quality of the vegetable is better and the | 
beds will not die out as quickly as where 
shallow cutting is practiced. I have known 
decay to appear frequently in shallow-cut 
beds with the result that the labor of 
“th ral years was practically lost.” —G. E. 
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Don’t forget to count up the poultry | 
March 15 and enter the “More Profits 
From Poultry” contest. 
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Motor Car Enamels 


Add value to your car 
A Beautiful Weather and Waterproof Coating 


For an afternoon of real accomplishment take a good brush and a can of 
Kyanize Motor Car Enamels. Off with the lid and give the old car a 
new dress. 
The surface thoroughly cleaned, apply the smooth-flowing, creamy enamel 
just as it comes from the can. 
welve striking colors, ready to apply, each producing a sturdy weather- 
roof lustre that will not crack, chip or peel off. 
o laps, ridges or brush marks. In forty-eight 
hours your car is ready for the road. 





jefe: Our booklet. “How to Paint Your 
Free to Motorists: Automobile,” with complete instruc- 
tions will be given free of charge to any motorist who 
will call for it at the store of any Kyanize dealer Get your 
copy today— it’s FREE. 








Manufactured by 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
101 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 
Chicago Office & Warehouse: 519 West Roosevelt Road 
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for this 
Top 

Re-Covering 
, Outfitfor Fords 


‘Sake a ea SS = Naess ae ae: 4 - aa Meo 
You Can Re-Cover Your Own Top 
This Top Re-Covering Outfit for Ford Touring Cars 1915 to 1921 is absolutely complete. You 
simply pull off the old cover and put this one on. Easily done in a few hours, without costin 
you one cent for help. All binding, tacks, etc., are furnished. Made with heavy weight black 


rubber cloth roof. Back curtain has two beveled plate glass lights. All parts stitehed and ready 
to slip on easily. 


One-Third the Cost of a New Top 


Over 25,000 car owners have saved money beret Ward's Economy Top Re-Covering Outfits. They are easy 

to puton. You do the work yourself. $6.95 is the entire cost of making your Ford touring car top like 

new. Top Re-Covers for Ford Roadsters 1916 to 1921 price $5.60. 

For all other makes of cars see our AutoSupply Book. It shows re-covering outfits for many makes of cars 

and will save you many dollars. Write for your copy. 

Ford Owners: This special offer at $6.95 is one-third what it wil! cost you to put a new top on. At this 
« low price why not have your top like new? We guarantee everything we say about this 

re-covering outfit. You take no risk. Your money back if you are not satisfied. Send your order direct from 

this abvadiicoment eo the one of our houses that is nearest you. Address: Dept. B-61 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Kansas City St. Paul 
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EARLY GREEN ONIONS 

The winter onion is one of the most 
profitable vegetable crops, and the best 
set onion for the early market. They are 
not so very difficult to grow, where intelli- 
gent methods are used. 

These onion sets are secured from a 
cluster of small bulblets which grow on the 
top of the tall seed stalks of the one year 
old plants. They mature the first of 
September and should be planted at the 
same time, in rows from eighteen inches 
to thirty inches according to the manner 
of cultivation given. In planting these 
small bulblets, care should be taken to 
pick them apart and plant them one in a 
place, two to four inches apart, two inches 
deep. As they reach maturity the earth 
should be drawn up around them to blanch 
them and it is by this means that the finest 
flavor can be obtained. They are very 
hardy, but if best results are to be ob- 
tained they should be mulched the same as 
strawberries. 

The onion prefers a cool climate, and a 
well-drained, but a moist soil abounding 
in humus, so that it can have uniformity 
of moisture during its growth. At the 
same time, such soils are likely to be par- 
ticularly deficient in the potash so essen- 
tial to a good onion crop. It will not do to 
assume that any soil is rich enough to 
grow onions without fertilizer. With a 
crop that varies so largely in quantity, it is 
evident that the presence of a lavish sup- 
ply of the right kind of plant food, in a 
readily available form is essential to the 
production of onions. 

Hence the fertilizer for the onion crop | 
should be rich mainly in nitrogen and 
potash, and I would add a dressing of ni- 
trate of soda at the rate of 50 to 60 pounds 
per acre after the crop is started.—M. G. R. 
THE SPRAY RING ORGANIZATION 

Continued from page 38 
size into consideration. Really, it is best 
for the members to make a deposit rather 
than to borrow from the bank. Their in- 
terest is more likely to be sustained under 
such a plan. 

Much of the success of the season’s work 
will depend on the operator. In order that 
the matter of expenses may be properly 
handled, he should keep careful records of 
all the following items: Date, number of 
trees sprayed, time required, number of 
gallons of material used, time spent on 
road, and on repairs, team hire, a separate 
bill for gasoline, oil, repairs, as well as 
lodging, meals, etc. The total expense at 
the end of the season should be divided 
among the cooperators according to the 
number of gallons of spray applied for 
each of them. This is eminently fairer 
than figuring according to the number 
of trees, because naturally a large tree will 
require as much material and time as two 
or more smaller ones in some cases. 

Quite often, different members desire 
their small fruits or garden sprayed. 
Possibly they have a building which they 
desire to disinfect by spraying. In a case 
of this sort, it is best to let the party hav- 
ing the work done supply the materials 
and pay into the treasurer a flat rate per 
hour for the extra time the machine is 
used in such work. Such a provision is a 
good thing to have in the by-laws. If a 
special spray is needed to control a scale 
or other disease requirmg extra measures, 
the actual cost of the materials plus a 
fixed charge per hour will take care of 
such extras. This too, may be provided 
in the by-laws. 

The agricultural extension department 
in Iowa has made a special effort during 
the past two years to get cooperat ive rings 
on their feet. In view of his experience, 
three cautions offered by H. E. Nichols, 
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the fruit specialist, are of interest. 



















—for bells and buzzers 

—for thermostats 

—for dry battery lighting 
outfits in closet, cellar, 
garret, barn, woodshed, 


etc. 


The world’s most famous dry 
battery, used where group of 
individual cells is needed. 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Bind- 
ing Posts at no extra charge. 


> 
No.6 
(OLumBIA 
IGNITOR. 
BATTERY 


~~ f 


“irr ay yous tto™ 





A Columbia “Hot Shot” 
Dry Battery gives full 
ignition power at starting 
—when your gas engine 
or tractor needs it most 


An advantage the Columbia “Hot 
Shot” has over any substitute that 
has ever been tried. Its peppy, snappy 
ignition current comes from a sing 
solid package. No cell connectors to 
fuss with. No mechanical parts to 
keep in repair. 

Columbia Dry Batteries for all pur- 
poses are forsale byimplementdealers; 
electricians; auto accessory shops; 
garages; hardware stores; gene 
stores. Insist upon the genuine 
Columbia. 





Columbia 


Dry Batteries 
ME — they last longer 




















THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANKS NEW CREATION 

















1914 Prices on Stump Pullers 






as to patentability. Free “Inventors Guide”. 
ferences and personal attention assure 


senent se- 
ta. 

Franklin 8 516 Wash, Loan & Trust 8.¢, 

TYPE Ri kes si used, $20 

Easy payments. ‘Trial | FA 

| A 7 © ale, Kansas | price. 


Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed. 


allowed. 


226 W. Jackson St. 


Enjoy a Winter in 


California 


It is the best time of the yearin the 
Golden State. If you or your friends 
contemplate a trip tothe Pacific coast, 
the Chicago & North Western Ry. 
solicits your correspondence and 
suggests that you avail yourself of 
the unlimited service and assist- 
ance it is in position to render. 


“a second cro 
the First Crop”. A.1I. Root, editorof 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato 
were budding, yet his first ripeTomatoes came from the Burbank 

Besides being the Earliest Tomate in the World the Burbank 
, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 


is also Blight 
of 60 seeds for 10c, 


We sold 100,000 
8 pkts, for 25¢, 7 pkts. for 50c¢, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 
4 DL C Ls t.. 





Mr. Burbanks wonderful genius has created a Tomato that 


pte enwee in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER 


from 

THAN PLA 
Mr. Burbank himself, makes the remarkable statement that 

of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the 


Culture, states 


ckages last year. Pkt. 
MUR 


Paint Without 





Five Per Cent. 





Everyone Who Writes 


N. Y., discovered a 
of paint without the use of oil. 


principle ‘applied“to paint. 





North Street, Adams, 


many dollars. Write today. 
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Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
i process of making a new kind 
He named i 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powde! 
and * —_ is required is  ~ water to -—e 
, int weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dure 

C. A. Cairns, Pass’s Traffic Manager _}| bie for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
Chicago It adheres to «4 

surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and /oos* 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much 
Write Mr. A.L. Rice, .Inc., Manufacturers 15‘ 

. Y., and a free trial pack 
age will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information showing you how you can save 2 goo 
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John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis 
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1. This is‘a new movement, and altho 
wor successfully where so far tried, 
the oldest ring has been in operation 
for only three years. 

2. Only men who are willing to co- 
operate in this movement should be in- 
cluded in the ring. 

3. The number of trees, number of or- 
chards and the distance between the or- 
chards should be studied carefully before 
selecting the spray outfit. Do not choose 
ay orchards too far apart. 

a further assistance to those who 
camels the formation’of rings, sug- 
gested plans of organization have been 
worked out in simple form. For the small 
ring articles of association on sa following 
order have been suggested by the de- 
partment: 

Articles of Spray Ring Organization 

1. The name of this organization shall 

One member shall be elected manager whose 
detles it is to arrange for meetings, to purchase 
materials and the spray outfit, and to see that 
each member pays his share of the expense. He 
shall also see that the spray outfit is properly cared 
for after each spray and during the winter, and 
order any repairs needed. He shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of fift a Der, hour for all 
time spent at the work be allowed eight cents 
per mile for the use of his car while on official 
business for the organization. 

3. Each member shall pay a pro ioned cost 
of the sprayer, —— upon the number of 
trees he = to spray (size of trees considered). 

4. Each member shall purchase enough spray 

material for his own orchard at the beginning of 
the season. (This can be purchased collectively or 
i ——Te 

additional expenses incurred during the 
at. be spesnted te each member according 

i number of trees sprayed. 

A route shall be upon by the members 

t the bepaning of each season, each member 
shall call FA. A FAR, 
. fore him is thru spraying. Each member shall 

held naible f for the general care of the 
outile while it is in his hands. 

1. The name of 
The purpose of this organization shall be to 
work tomer im peodusing better fruit t in the 
orchards of the members. 

3. The offices of thin engnaintion chal bo 0 
~ esident , -. 

~agurer. Le. an ~ 
c tive committee,» The "Purchawe 's ve ape —> 
to arrange for 
and comet. os and, ie the help of the the — 
and t ° Le pain 0 may be 
needed out _ ae of their organiza- 
tion He shall be compensated at the rate of fifty 
cents per hour for the time spent in py - of 
his duties, and be allowed eight cents per mile 
for the use of his car while on official business for 
the organization. 

4. Shares: The executive committee shall divide 
the cost of the spray outfit into shares so that each 
member shall stand an appropriate amount. 
These shares are transferable, but the transfer 
must be approved by the executive committee 
The organization agrees, however, to purchase the 
share of any member in case he moves away and 
is prohibited by the organization from selling his 
share, or shares, to any other person. one 

shall be assumed to depreciate at the rate of ten 
percent per year. 

5. All Ses Oo ing work, includ- 
ing the cost of the materials and labor, shall 
be prorated to eac enber of the ring at the 

end of the season. The basis of proration shall be 
t 1e number of gallons of spray applied during S 

ason. To meet operating expenses each member 

sl ll (A) advance $25 at the beginning of the 
season, which amount will be yy — pam te and 
dae au ted from his final bill, or 

for the season shall be estimated S | euneatiee 
c mittee and the By A borrowed from a local 
bank. The interest shall be charged up as an added 
e rpe nse, 

6. The spraying schedule as given by the state 
agriculture YT ex xperiment station shall be followed 
in all spraying. 

7. By-laws to these articles of organization may 
be added or amended at any called meeting of the 

\ization, motion of which must be furnished 


in w rriting a week previous to all members by the 
secretary. 
_ While this form of cooperative effort 
is still young, as has been said before, it 
is a success. There is no question of the 
coope ration, both time and money may be 
saved by every man who cooperates to do 
this work. Therefore, under a cooperative 
plan, the work will prove still more profit- 
able, investment considered. All that is 
hecesss ary is to get together a bunch of 
men who are interested. Get together the 
sort of fellows that will stick together and 
see the proposition thru. Your county 
agent will be glad to help. It is easy to 
start; if the right sort of men get into the 
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org vanization it will be easy to keep going. 





The DU PONT company 


AN Farm Explosive 


which gives 


more 


per dollar 






U PONT CHEMICAL ENGINEERS have 
developed a new dynamite — Dumorite — 

and it is going to save you a lot of money. It will 
blow out 4g more stumps per dollar—biast 45 more 
boulders per dollar — plant 7s more trees per dollar. 
Dumorite shoots, under ordinary conditions, 
stick for stick with regular 40% dynamite. And 
at the price of 100 1%x8 inch sticks of “40%” 
you can buy 135 to 140 1%x8 inch sticks of 
Dumorite. In addition, Dumorite is absolutely non- 
freezing, and positively will not cause headache, 


Dumorite has all these fine qualities and still, 
when you buy it, your dynamite dollar is worth 
$1.35. This makes your blasting cost much less 
than in 1921. 

Dumorite makes stump and boulder blasting 
a quick and economical job. Orchards planted 
in holes blasted with Dumorite bear earlier than 
orchards planted in spade dug holes. The subsoil 
is broken up, giving the roots access to greater 
stores of plant food. Dumorite is also used success- 
fully for ditching in dry soil when the “propagated” 
method (using Du Pont Straight Dynamite) 
cannot be employed. 

See your local hardware or general store mer- 
chant now regarding your season’s supply of 
Dumorite. Write our nearest branch office for 
the “Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” which 
gives full instructions for its use. 

Ask your County Agent how the Federal Farm 
Loan System can help you improve your land. 

E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sales Department, Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 
Birmingham § Boston Chicago Denver Duluth 
Huntington,W.Va. New York Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis San Francisco Scranton Seattle Spokane 


“PACIFIC STUMPING POWDER,” a similar Du Pont Explo- 
sive is made and sold in the Northwest in place of Dumorite. 
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Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Amazing Virus Gets Every One. 
Safe to Use. Not a Poison. 
Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all 


Rodents can now be wiped out easily 
and quickly. Imperial Virus will do it. 
This new discovery, is a fluid, true 
Virus. Entirely harmless to humans, 
poultry, stock, pets, etc. 





Greedily eaten 
The 
pests communicate it to others, and all 
die outside, hunting air and water. Im- 
perial Virus is put up in sealed bottles, 


Infects Rodents only. 


on bait. Sets up burning fever. 


thus insuring full strength and 
potency. Only safe, sanitary method to 
overcome these pests. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE. 
Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Check, ete.) and we will 
ship you by return mail, postpaid, two 
regular, full sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of Imperial Virus. Use one torid your place of these 
pests, and sell the other to a neighbor, thus getting 
yours free. Special inducements to represent us. 

If moreconvenient, send no money, just your name 
and adtiress to Imperial boratories, Dept. 
736, 2110 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Pay 
posmeen $1.00 and few cents postage when two 
»ottles arrive. Guaranteed to do the work to your 
entire satisfaction within 30 days, or your 
will be cheerfully refunded. 


‘BARGAINS FOR YOU' 
$1.55 
$2.35 


1.00 













MEN’S all rubber hip boots 


MEN'S allrubber four bock- . 
le Chotge lot of sy ata 


arctic. A special select- 


ed lot Guaranteed best very low price. rstq ity 

quality. Heavy thick rubber reinforced by double thick- 

soles. All reinforced. ness at knee. Very durable 

Make a big s5524,0" buying soles. 

now, No. SF2120, sizes No. SF2750, sizes 7 to U1 

to 13. $1.66 and postage on $2.35 and postage: ar- 
1 


* on 
arrival riva! . 





CHASE SHOE CoO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


$end no money. Pay for goods when thay arrive. 








Parts 
for 


Easy Way 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
& POWER PLANT 


Save over $100—assemble it yourself 


Get this wonderful new complete 32-volt plant for your farm 
and home. Lowest cost light for house, barn and yard, power 
for washer, sewing machine, churn, separator, etc. Simplified, 
dependable, no useless fixings,low upkeep, highest quality, 
Price cut to bedrock. Saveentire cost to install; do that your- 
self. Absolutely guaranteed: 9 years success; 30 days free 
trial Free booklet tells all, send for it. 


Engineering Laboratories, Dept. 843M, Sandusky, Ohic 











BEATING JACK FROST 

N spite of the ditties about Jack Frost 

I telling what a merry little fellow he is, 

it isn’t a cheering sight to look out 
upon frosted fruit buds, and early spring 
growth. It seems then like Jack is just the 
opposite. But the United States weather 
bureau has studied into the ways of Jack 
and we are told how we can turn his own 
weapon upon himself. 

Frost occurs whenever the temperature 
drops below freezing. If there is much 
moisture in the air, it shows up in the 
frozen crystals everywhere, and we have a 
“white frost.” But if there is not enough 
moisture in the air to condense at the tem- 
perature where frost occurs, then there 
may be few or no crystals deposited, and 
the result is a “blackfrost.”’ The true frost 
occurs only when the air is comparatively 
calm. A “freeze” differs from a frost in 
being a more permanent condition of cold, 
and a freeze may occur when there are 
high winds. 

But to come back to Jack Frost and his 
way of working. Air of a certain tempera- 
ture seeks a level, just like water. As the 
air near the ground is heated by the sun 
and the heat thrown off by the earth, it 
rises. The warmed air rises until it comes 
to a place where the temperature is the 
same as its own and there it stops. In the 
meantime, colder air has taken the place 
of the warmed air near the earth. During 
the day, the sun pours more heat into the 
earth than the earth can give off, but at 
night the sun’s heat no longer helps the 
earth out, and the earth is all the time 
warming a layer of uir nearest it. Thus old 
mother earth gets colder and colder thru 
the night. The warm air layers way up 
above the earth forty or fifty feet or more, 
never think of coming down to give back 
some of the heat which they have stolen 
thru the day. The coldest air simply stays 
down next the ground and calmly absor 
more and more heat. The blanket of air 
gets colder, as it gets colder it holds down 
all the closer, and the frost is on. 

Now how can we keep the earth from 
spending all the heat it absorbs? There are 
several ways. The most common is by the 
use of glass. Glass makes a sort of savings 
bank for heat. It allows the heat from the 
sun to pass thru readily and warm the 
earth, but it does not so readily allow the 
heat radiated from the earth to go back 
into the air. Glass costs lots of money 
however, and only comparatively small 
areas can be protected in this way. Wood 
also is used, but while wood will certainly 
keep the heat from passing outward from 
the earth, it does not let it pass inward 
from the sun like glass. Network of lath 
is used in some places, principally in the 
south, to cover crops during danger from 
frost. The wooden laths hold down a lot 
of heat, and when the sun rises they pro- 
tect the plants which may have been 
touched with frost from direct rays of the 
sun, thus allowing gradual thawing. 
Rapid thawing is fatal to fruit and plants, 
for this causes the breakdown of cells, 
while if thawing is very gradual, the plants 
may reabsorb the water, and little damage 
result. Paper is also used, but it is poorer 
than wood, tho better than cloth. Cloth 
lets the cold air to the earth very readily, 
unless a thick covering is used. Iron or 
other metal does not make a good cover- 
ing; it lets the heat go into the air almost 
as well as the earth itself does. 

It has been found that a lot of moisture 
in the air makes radiation of heat difficult, 
and helps to hold the heat the air stores 
up. en if the temperature drops to 
freezing, each tiny particle of water gives 











up a little heat before it freezes, and since 
“little and often makes a heap in time,” 
the — this gives is considerable. 
Breezes from over the lake or river carry 
much moisture and in some places they 
let irrigation water into ditches or over 
the land and it keeps Jack Frost mighty 
busy absorbing the heat from such quan- 
tities of water before he can get a strangle 


hold on the plants. Sometimes whole 
areas are flooded; the cranberry growers 
do this very often in order to protect their 


crop from frost. 

Still another way of fighting frost is by 
actually adding heat to the cold air near 
the ground. Oil pots, coal, piles of prun- 
ings in the orchard, small piles of wood, 





all are used. Sounds like trying to heat all 
outdoors, doesn’t it? But it really isn’t. 
The air up there forty or fifty feet is 
warmer at night than the air right on the 
earth, and the air currents made by many 
little hot fires churn all the air and mix it 
with the warm air above and the thoroly 
mixed air forms a warmer blanket for the 
soil, the trees and the plants upon it. It 
isn’t the heat of the fire itself that raises 
the temperature so much as it is the heat 
of the gasses — in the air, as in a chim- 
ney, together with the mixing and churn- 
ing of the cold air with the warm air 
farther up. Orchardists in some sections 
have found “orchard heaters’ mighty 
valuable and our Uncle Sam has been able 
to help a lot in telling people how to pro- 
tect their fruit inst frost. If you are 
interested in fightin Jack Frost you 
ought to read Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1096. 
This may be had by writing to the United 
States department .of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It tells a lot of things about 
Jack Frost and his habits, and how to turn 
his habits toward his own destruction. It 
tells you how to protect orchards and 
gardens. : 

Of course it would not. be ible to 

rotect our crops against every frost, and 4 
~~ could come along which would 
destroy all our crops without a doubt, but 
at-any-rate, frost can be put on the run 2 
lot better than a lot of folks imagine and 
all out-doors does not have to be heated, 
either. 

If you haven’t already read about the 
poultry contest better do it now. You 
will find it all on page 82. There is every- 
thing to gain by entering. 
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N all footwear bearing the GOLD 
SEAL trademark there is neatness, 
smoothness of fit and comfort that 
wearers have appreciated for more 
than forty-eight years. 


That is why most men who once walk 
in GOLD SEAL boots, arctics or light 


rubbers cannot be sold a substitute. 


GOLD SEAL Rubber Footwear can 
be had at most good retail stores. 
Should your favorite merchant happen 
to be an exception, send a postcard 
to our New York address and we will 
tell you where you can be supplied. 


Look for the GOLD SEAL 
trademark when you buy 
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GOODYEAR RUBBER co. OF NEW YORK 
a fsscemate sericea EE man YORK hewn 








MILWAUKEE, WIS., 380-82 E. Water St. ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-77 Sibley St. PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 





Greatest 
offer ever 
made 


You can save 
$7.50 to $20 
by purchasing 
—— battery 
Ward's. We 
Sy hay ad 
De Loxe Batteries 
for one year—we 
arantee they 
are built of first quality materials throughout—we 
guarantee they will give you as hot a spark, light 
your lights as ahtly spin your motor as fast 
as any battery. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


You can prove every statement we make by usi 
a De Luxe Battery in car for 30 days without 
risking a cent. Never before has such an offer been 
made on a guaranteed first quality battery backed 
by a house like Ward's. De Loxe Batteries aremade 
for a// cars and page pep fe You 
can easily install our battery and satisfy yourself 
of the bargain we offer. 
Order direct from this ad and 

mode! and year of car. Send your order to 
you. Write for catalogue or quotation 


For Ford Liberty Starter $13.75 


Buiek 19-20-21 . . $17.96 Hupmobile 1918 to 20 $15.25 
Cc so... «COS. 75 Maxwell Gwolt ... 17.96 
Chandler 1919, 20-21 18.25 Nesh 1919.21 .... 18.25 
Dodge 1916 to'192i . 19.96 Dakiand 1920-21 °° ° 18.25 
Hudson 1916 to 1921 18.56 § BG & EH 18.55 





Address: Dept. B-61 








Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago Kansas City 


St. ae 











PLOW POINT 


Post Paid > oo 





SAVES ALL PLOWSHARE MONEY 


For farmers and road builders. Specially a- 
daptabie for tractor plows, , sulky and hand plows. 
Fit Any used share. © ully made \ 
grade steel. Easy to key on. Fully guaranteed. 
ers everywhere are writing for it. 

Point and key complete post paid one dollar. Send 
money order or C, O, D. if desired. 

A Practical Farmer Wanted as Agent in 
every county. Big money all or part time. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Send a dollar for sample and complete details. 
Every plow user is a buyer it saves time and money. 


CULLEN & MURDOCK, Dept. S-1 


special high 
Farm- 

















Corrugated Galvanized tron 
28 Gunes, 100 Square Feet $4.45 


Absolutely new, best quality and GUARANTEED. 


Price per sheet: 5 ft. 46c; 6 ft. 58e; 7 ft. 68e; 8 ft. 
77¢; 9 ft. 87e; 10 ft. 96c. Regular 26-in. width. 
Limited quantity! Order QUICK from this ad. 
Send all orders to 


WESTERN MERC.CO., 1540 W. 16th, Kansas City, Mo. 
Shipped from nearest point, K. C. or Rock Isiand, Mi. 














800,000 pleased customers tes! Ang 
tless designs, best ma ls. 

tion guaranteed. Send or gatalog. 

GALLOWAY CO., Box 
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Motorcycle Bargains 
SAVE 25°, to 65% 


on Slightly used and Rebuilt *.f otorcycles, 
pce Ls Motor Wheels. Evans, 
ower e 

m Bulletin 






KEY-ON SPECIAL STEEL 
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BOYS AND GIRLS CLUB DEPT 


Ownership for Boys and Girls 





OWNERSHIP WILL KEEP BOYS ON 
FARM 


Every boy and girls has a desire to own 
something, have a personal interest and 
— some recognized part in community 

e. 

Hundreds of letters are received by the 
Leader and club editor of Successful 
Farming from boys and girls who would 
like to remain on the farm if they had a 
chance to own something and benefit from 
their personal effort in addition to the 
farm work. Here is a letter from an Illinois 
boy which illustrates the case and Suc- 
cessful Farming is always glad to help 
such boys and girls get started in some 
phase of club work. Many write, “I left 


the farm because my pig or calf or colt was 
sold by Dad when I had raised it ready for 
the market.”” Read what Edwin Meier, 
Henry county, Illinois, writes: 
“I have been reading your 
Farming and think it sure is a good way to try and 
keep boys and girls on the farm. I am a boy 
eighteen years old and am in my senior year at high 
school. have often thot I would leave the farm 
and work in the city, but after thinking it over I 
thot it best to stay in the country. The greatest 
reason I have for leaving the farm was because I 
was never given a real chance to have anything of 
my own, and besides farming has been very hard 
the last year. I want to ask you how much money 
you would loan a person. I want to start a project 
yut it has to be large enough to supply me with 
enough money to live from, and I have chosen 
chickens to do the job. I have tended and raised 
poultry for two years and have kept close account 
which showed a good gain, but since the money was 
not mine I do not have anything to start out on this 


in Successful 














year. If you can loan me enough to buy baby chicks 
enough for me to spend about half my time on, I 
would consider it a great help. So please send me 
the requirements and state how much I could bor- 
row so that I can get a brooder ready and make 
better plans for the coming year.” 


MORE ABOUT MARGIE COX 


In our club page January number, we 
published a picture and story about Mar- 
gie Cox of Lee county, Iowa. Not only 
boys and girls but parents as well read this 
story. The other day a letter came from 
Mrs. F. J. B. of Illinois asking some ques- 
tions about Margie’s bank account as 
follows: 

“I saw the letter written by Miss Margie Cox of 
Lee county, lowa, in regard to her stock. I would 
like to know how Miss Cox was able to buy her team 
of mares, as she said she sold her six pigs for $128.23 
put $100.23 in the bank. This would leave her a 
balance of $28. How did she pay for the mares? 
Out of the money deposited in the bank?—Mrs. 
F. J. B., Illinois. : 

This letter was forwarded to Miss Iza 
Mitchell, supervisor of club work in the 
Lee county public schools, for investiga- 
tion. She explains Margie’s bank account 
and tells more about her work as well as 
that of her sister Thelma and her little 
sister ‘“‘Jim.’’ The club editor feels sure 
that this will answer all questions and we 
shall be glad to tell more about the achieve- 
ments of other boys and girls on this page 
from month to month. Here is Miss 
Mitchell’s reply: 

“Thanking ~ for giving me an opportunity to 
answer Mrs. F. J. B., I am always glad to tell 
people about my — and girls. — 

“Margie deposi the $100.23 in the bank, but 
drew it out again in a short time to pay for the 
mares. She paid $50 apiece for them, thinking it a 
good investment as they would bring mule colts 
in the spri The mares are not young, but they 
are in good healthy condition. 

The $28 was spent for feed and pasture during the 
past summer he family live at the edge of town 
and have to rent all their pasture. 

Margie’s sow had a litter ot pigs the first of 
November and Margie has kept tour of them. The 





| sow has just been butchered and will bring Margie 





a return of about $45. 

Her two-year old heifer will freshen in February. 
She also owns two other heifer calves. four and two 
months old. She and her younger sister, Thelma, 
won $6 in prize money this last season and they put 
it into another heifer, each girl owning a half in- 
terest in it. S 

Margie still has some money in the bank, not the 

bank her father deposits his money in, but another 
one. She manages her own money. 
Her younger sister Thelma, age twelve, also owns 
a two-year old heifer which will freshen in February, 
another one-year old and her half interest in the 
the calf they bought with their prize money. 

There is still a younger sister “Jim,” not yet old 
enough to go to school, who had saved her pennies 
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and bought two calves for $1 apiece when they were 

small. None of the children’s calves were bough: 

from the father or mother, but were bought from 
bors or dairymen. 

e family are planning on moving out on a 
small farm near town so the girls may finish their 
high school education. They are just as efficient in 
their school work as they are in their club wor! 

The girls do their own + ork, eveg little “Jim” 
feeds her calves.—Iza Mitchell. 


WIRELESS FOR THE FAMILY AND 
4 COMMUNITY 

Our items on wireless for boys have 
brought hundreds of inquiries from the 
young folks and other members of the faim- 
ily. ireless receiving sets are being in- 
stalled at garages, consolidated schools an! 
other centers to receive market reports, 
concerts and news of the day. Here is 
letter from D. R. Sparks of Missouri who 
proposed to put in an outfit for the boys 
and girls and others of his community: 

“Will you please send some information on wire - 
less telegraphy? I am a farmer and interested 
the boys’ and girls’ affairs on the farm. I have tak: 
Successful Farming for a long time and I find it ¢! 
most useful paper for both old and young. 

Now what I want to get at is to get informat 
from you in full regarding this wireless. Ther: 
nothing in the way of wireless very close arou: 
here. My idea is to put in one of those wireless se‘ 
at my farm for the benefit of my neighbors’ bx 
and also myself. I have worked in railroad stati 
and understand Morse telegraphy. Now will y 
please send me full information how to put in t! 
wireless system that is, the receiving set, height 
from the I 


2ea6 &.G's 


round, amount of wire and kind. In 
other words, a complete model.—D. R. Sparks, 
Otterville, Mo.” 

The simple receiving outfits with crystal! 
detector costs around $14 to $20, with 
audion detector and complete equipment 
built up $42.50 and up. The élub editor 
will be glad to advise our readers just how 
to get started and where to purchase 
equipment at reasonable prices. 


MY FAVORITE PAGE 

I have been a constant reader of Suc- 
cessful Farming for a long time and I have 
been reading the boys’ and girls’ club de- 
partment page. I like it very well and it 

as beén my favorite page of this paper. 
I bought a little pig last spring. It cost me 
$5. I kept it in good condition. I boug! t 
buttermilk for it every day. I knew the 
man that owned the creamery and he did 
not charge me anything for it. My pig did 
not cost me much except for about five 
sacks of corn. It was nine months old 
when we killed it. Pork was cheap so my 
father said we would keep it and he would 
give me a little calf for it. My pig weighed 
190 pounds. My father said he would fe: 
the calf for me. It is a lively little heifer. 
It was born the 17th of this month, Janu- 
ary. This is my first letter and it is getting 
pretty long. 1 am fourteen years old and 
in the 7th grade. — 

I would appreciate lettersfrom other 
girls and girls that belong to this club. | 
would appreciate reading them.—Anton 
Randle, Langlade county, Wis. 

[Nete:—Any boy or girl desiring to write 
other boys and girls whose letters appear 
on this page may do so in care of the club 
editor and they will be forwarded prompt- 
ly if postage is furnished.] 

KEEPS BOOKS FOR DAD 

Having read the club page for several years and 
having become letepasted in it [ would like tor 
to send me full particulars concerning a piz 
and borrowing money to get the pig. 

I am a boy fourteen years old, in first year hie? 
school, live on a sixty acre farm five miles from 
town, haven't anything of my own but a bic) 

I have helped my father raise hogs for five yea's 
and have kept books of our hogs for two years 50 I 
know how to raise hogs.—Lawrence Reedy, Jack- 
son county, Ind. 


START THE NEW YEAR FOR MYSELF 

I have been reading the boys’ and girls’ depart. 
ment in Successful Farming for a long time and ! 
am greatly interested in it. There are no clubs 
around here of any kind. I am a young lad of 
seventeen. I live on a rented eighty-acre farm J 
am greatly interested in farming so I thot I would 
start the New Year in business for myself. I woul 
be pleased if you would write me explaining the 
loan business , I would like to get 4 loan 
from you. Cows are cheap now and I want to buy 
two cows.—Perry Mirchell, Washington county, !! 
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OWN in the rich farm-lands of the 

lower Mississippi Valley it’s low and 
flat, with hardly any drainage. Mud is 
everywhere— 8 out of every 10 men wear 
boots all winter long. No ordinary boot 
can make good in Mississippi; and that’s 
probably why for forty years they’ve 
been buying boots from us. 


Look over a pair of the latest model 
U. S. Boots at your dealers. Note the 
many exclusive features—the curved 
“Rocker” last that makes walking easy— 
the flanged sole—the extra heavy rein- 
forcements at every point of strain. You'll 
understand why they’re making good on 
the hardest jobs everywhere. 


U.S. Boots are just one of the many 
types in the big U.S. line. We make 
every kind of rubber footwear you could 
want around the farm— all built in the 
same rugged, reliable way. Always look 
for that U. S. trademark—the honor 
mark that millions of farmers know. 


Here’s where a boot gets 
its longest, hardest test 


United States Rubber Company 
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Motor Troubles Ended 


New Invention Creates Wonderful Spark— 
Doubles Power, Makes Winter Starting 
Easy, Stops Oil Pumping, Elimi- 
nates Carbon, Saves Gas—Free 
Trial Offer. 


Any car owner who is bothered with a motor 
which pumps oil, foul spark plugs, wastes gas or car- 
boniszes badly,can stop these troubles by using are- 
markable device called Warren Tr ormers, per- 
fected by W. H. Warren, a Kansas City motor expert, 

In two minutes a boy can attach Warren Trans- 
formers. Then you will be amazed to see your car go 
whizzing up hills on high where you formerly had to 
shiftgears. You will also 
notice a big increase in 
your mileage and in- 
stant starting in coldest 
weather. Spark plugs that formerly 
fouled and cylinders that pumped 
oil will be clean and dry and 
with full power. 

If you want to save 25% so80% 
on fueband renair bills, be rid o 










mi y plugs and 
carbon, have a quick start ine 

weather or hills, write the 
Warren Co., 221 
Gray Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
a set of Warren ormers will 
be sent immediately, with the 
understanding that they do not cost 


ou a cent if not entirely satis- 
tory. 

So confident is the Warren ’ 
©o. that Warren Transformers 
more than delight you that they 
offer to send a $4 set for only $2. This is a special 
mtroductory offer, good for only afew days, and 
readers should take advantage of it immediately. 
Send No Money with your order—just your 

address, name of car and pumber of 


4 arrive pay 
postman $2 and postage. Use them 10 days. If 
not satisfactory return and your money will be 
refunded. Write today. End your motor troubles. 
This offer fully guaranteed. 


Warren Mig. Co. , 221 Gray Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 







Will rebate rail- 
7 1 PAY Wittrebate: 
Ry. Fare any point in the 

United States to City. 


y JOBS OPEN. Sweeney trained 

ymen in demand. See list of jobs. 

; LEARN IN EIGHT WEEKS. No 
previous experience necessary. Use tools not books. 
Simply send name and addrese today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 photographic repro- 
ductions of machine shop work, etc. in world's larg- 
est and finest trade school. Let’s Go--Write New! 


Harl ey-Davidson 
Worlds Champion Mortorcyc/e 
Prices reduced 25% 
on all models. 
Write today for free 
illustrated catalog, 
Harley-Davidson Motor ©. 


DEPT S MILWAUKEE wiIsS. 











“—#:) 
The low cost Shaw Attach- 
ment fits any bicycle. 
Easily put on. N 


0 special tools or knowledge nec- 
essary. Write et once for Free Book, also about 


Shaw Motorbicyele, a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
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veniently, wile during a sale a hog can be 
taken from any pen to the ring and back 
into the house without disturbing an, 


—_ a TE: prospective buyers who may be im the 
: : wide alley. It will be noticed that the pen 
a, Se ~~ -—— | gates bordering on the narrow swing 





problem which has received 


attention. 


In almost every 


there are four or five breeders 


some presti 


sales 


vious 


lem. 


con 


After some 


tion the 5x8x12 inches 
clay building tile was 
chosen, since 
priced at a reasonable 


figure, gave 
strong wall 


which would never 

inting. It was 
ecided that this 
could be 
used to advantage in 
building the floors to 
the pens. Clay tile as 


need 
also 
material 


held was dark, cold and 
entirely too small. 
what kind of a combina- 
tion to use was his prob- 
He solved it with 
the aid of a farm build- 
ing architect as will 
soon be described. 

The material was the 
the | first important consider- 
ation. —e. = — 

crete, », Clay 
building tile and brick; 
each with some particu- 
lar merit all its own. 


he found that his old i 
adequate. The old frame 
ae - d the 
during a sale an 

lean-to in — pre- 


hogs to a 


been 
Just 





considera- 


it was 


a warm, 
and one 


A LARGE COLONY HOG HOUSE 
URING the last four years there 
have developed special needs in 
farm building lines. The breeder of 

purebred livestock has rather a 


very li 


community 
of 


in apn taseten of Maan 


fe rsa eres: 








little 


a hog house floor ma- 
teri 


has no equal. 
When laid flat on a 
two inch bed of sand 


and covered with one 


inch of 


concrete, a 


floor is secured which 


has all the 


ualities 


of concrete with none 
of its disadvantages. 


The gen 


eral type of 





: 
e | 


l 


house decided upon was a colony house 
with an adequate sale pavilion on one end. 


Fig. 1 shows the 


eneral scheme. 


The 


and contains sixteen 


main wg of the building is 32 feet 6 inches 


wide by 
farrowin 
north en 


f- 2-0-4 5-8" 
21 





Dept. 40 Galesburg, Kansas 


y 64 feet lon 


a Dee 


other con- 


a 


a 





, 
¢* 


eo 


Paren’ Sree. ren 7 


e pavilion is at the 
e, the hogs can be 


lined up in the narrow alley along the wall 
on one side, sold thru the ring and yarded 
on the other side. There is a great ad- 
vantage in having these narrow ...*” _ 
alleys. It is always possible 
to change a sow from 

one pen to an- 


o* 






+ 


ese sens 6 St 










out and fasten to the outer wall. This 
makes it possible to give the sow and pigs 
the advantage of an outside pen. 10 
sows use the same outside door and pen 


not blind the i as is the case with 
windows in the side wall. The design of 
the pavilion was given considerable atten- 
tion. Just how to handle 
the stock and the crowd 
to the best advantage 
was the problem. The 
narrow allay and nar- 
row doors ing from 
them into the sale ring 
solved the question so 
far as the ‘were con- 
cerned but it is some- 
times harder to handle 
le in a crowd than 

to drive stock. In many 
pavilions the crowd 
must enter along or thru 
the ring and find seats 
gomg up ~ yg Sap 
seated. is is 

poe design, just - poor 
as bringing people into 
a theatre thru the or- 
chestra pit. In every 
sale there are tense 
moments and any dis- 
turbance may spoil the 
sale of an animal. If 
several people enter 
the pavilion down 
close to the ring in 









e 
Ci 
plain view of the 
z audience there is dis- 
turbance of attention 
' until the new comers 
are seated. In this 


pavilion, stairs are 
placed so that the 
crowd must enter 
from behind and find 
| seats by moving for- 
ward. They enter 
the north door and 
move as indicated by 
the arrows on Fig. |. 
No one in the audience can enter or leave 
thru the ring. The seats are 18 inches wide 
and are framed from 2 inch material. 
Each seat rises 14 inches above the one 
below - Under the seats is sufficient 
room for storage of temporary seats, 
grain, baled hay, straw and ° 
Fig. 2 shows a section thru the hog 
house proper. The pens are 8 feet wide, 
the central alley 8 feet 7 inches wide, 
while the narrower ones are 
about 3 feet 3 inches wide. 
The walls are made of 
5x8x12 (Continued 
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The High Water Mark of Footwear 


Down in the archives of the United States patent office at 
Washington, D. C., may be found the registration papers of a. 
a trade mark showing a band of red with the lettering, « 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. ¢ 


This mark and the government guardianship that goes 
with it is for our protection and for your protection too. * & 
The last thing we do in the making of a Goodrich rubber 

boot or shoe is to put on this red line around the top. ‘ 


It is the O. K. finish mark—our signature which if red- -_— 
signed might well be coupled with the inscription — 


sais oe 





Yee eae 
















Yours For Better Footwear 


60,000 dealers and a host of users attest that you can rely 
on the rubber boot or shoe marked with the red line 
around the top, to the last ditch. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Woman’s Akron New York Boston Chicago Denver 
Croquet Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle 


Goodrich 


Rubber Footwear 


Woman’s 
Empress 
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FIRST DAYS WITH 
PIGS 

“T think the most crit- 
ical time in the life of a 
young pig is the first ten 
days after farrowing,”’ 
says John Dinse of Porter 
county, Indiana. The last 
four years I have been 
keeping from eight to ten 
sows, farrowing twice a 
year and the average number of pigs far- 
rowed has been eight. Around here many 
of the pigs farrowed are lost because of 
poor care at this time. Either the sow is 
fed too heavily or else lies on the pigs on 
account of farrowing in pens where there 
are no guard rails. I like to be around 
pretty close when the sows farrow and the 
first thing we do is to dry the pigs and 
break off their tushes, sometimes called 
black teeth. At first I had to learn a thing 
or two. The natural tendency for all of 
us, is to greatly increase the feed on a 
sow that has just farrowed. We know 
that she has lots to do and we make 
the mistake of giving her rich feed such 
as milk, corn, ete., most of which is ex- 
actly w hat she ought not to have, at least 
until the fever of farrowing has left her. 
After the sows farrow I give them nothing 
but whole oats and water for the first few 
days. About the sixth day I give each 
sow an ear of corn, morning and evening 
and then increase the protein in the slop 
by giving either oilmeal or tankage which- 
ever one is cheapest. 

“The last two or three years I have 
used a mixture made of sixty pounds of 
corn, thirty pounds of oats, five pounds of 
oilmeal and two and one-half pounds of 
tankage. This all depends, of course, on 
how cheap the various feeds are. When 
middlings are too high I use oats and I 
have seen the time when I sold oats and 
bought middlings. I have also sold corn 

and bought barley. The experiment 
stations have worked out a lot of differe »nt | 
facts and we don’t need to be groping | 
around in the dark. It is generally sup-| 
posed that barley is about nine-tenths as 
efficient in pork production as is corn and 
so when corn is worth $1.80 a bushel and 
an equal weight of barley is worth only 
$1.30, I can afford to sell my corn and 
buy barley. 

‘But to go on, the pigs are put on a 
self-feeder in six weeks. I hand feed 
them until they are three or four weeks 
ald and have become used to the feed. 
On May 11, 1920, I marketed sixty shoats 
which weighed an average of two hundred 
fifty-three and one-half pounds, six months 
and three weeks of age. These were winter 
pigs too, but that doesn’t make any 
particular difference. I can raise winter 
pigs just as well as summer pigs. 

“For the first four months these pigs 
got ground oats and middlings equal parts, 
in one compartment of the self-feeder and 
in the other they got tankage. I think 
for young pigs this is a little better than 
strarght corn and tankage as it gives them 
. greater length, height and size. After 
four months, however, I give them tank- 
age and corn in a self-feeder. There is also 
plenty of brick salt before them at all 
times. Water we have on hand in a self- 
waterer.’’—I. M. 


HOGGING CORN MUST PAY 

I have talked with a number of farmers 
who have hogged corn and all have spoken 
favorably of it and none have used rape 
or soybeans with it either. Now a farmer 
here with whose operations I have been 
familiar all summer, started in last spring 
with twenty pigs which he turned on 
alfalfa. They grew well and he fed very 
little grain until corn was ready to use this 
fall. Now comes the point where he could 
have made big money hogging down corn. 
He has hired a large amount of work done 
on his farm this fall and paid fifty cents an 
hour for it. He could have used the time 
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who have preceded you. 


mere ae, 





Thousands of 
American farm- 
ers have made 
prosperous homes 
in Canada. There 
will be more this 
year. Can you 
afford not to fol- 
low them? 





growing families. 
sufficient land u 
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You Need a Farm in Canada 


If you are to secure that independence, success and prosperity 
which has been the reward of thousands of American farmers 


These farmers knew of the rich tracts 

Canadian Pacific 
Western Canada at low prices—open prairie, 
partially wooded or 
and productive. 
obtain such lands slendiene at such prices—at an 
average of $18 per acre. 


q by the knew that Western Canada has 
i . year by year, first international 
t, oats, barley and livestock. 


ricultural land for sale in 


rk lands—all virgin, fertile 
They knew they could not 


@ They knew of the success that had 
— won by farmers from their own state who 

had preceded them. 
farm values are steadily increasing and that each 
year they delayed they would have to pay more 
to purchase desirab: 


They knew that Canadian 


le farms. 


They knew they could secure 


terms unobtainable elsewhere 


PAY. 


16,000 American farmers 
took advantage of their knowledge and moved 
to Western Canada last year. 


@ In Canada the Government and the 
railroads help the farmer in every possible way. 
It is to their interest to do so. Taxes are moderate; 
laws are just; transportation facilities and mar- 
kets are excellent. 
ligion, money and other conditions are the same 
as in the United States. 


Investigate these facts for yourself and let us 
fill your need. Write today for information to 


Language, social customs, re- 


= M.E. THORNTON, Superintendent of Colonization 


@ 930 First Street, E. 
o 
















be secu 


mate, 





for selling 10 pckes. Blaine at 15¢ 
class in Wien wold return 
$i. Soand wewllcend tite. ails 


BLUINE MPG. CO., 545 Mai St., Ce Concord Jet., Mass. 
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RN CANAD 
Land of Prosperity 


ee to home seekers opportunities 3 cannot 

red elsewhere. The thousands of yond 

from the United States who have 

ada’s generous offer to settle on — a 

ae = land in \ provinces have been well 
bountiful crops. There is still avail- 

able Ay easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which throu oo 
has yielded from 20 to 45 oe er ot w ; 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle, 
and hogs is equally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in western 
single season worth more than the whole cost of 
theirland. With such success comes prosperity. 
dence, good homes and all the comforts 
and cenveniences which make life worth living. 


Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 
are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising. Attractive cli- 
neighbors, churches, schools, 
good markets, railroad facitities, rural tele- 
phone, etc. - 

For illustrated literature, m description of farm 
yy in Manitoba, Seshatchew = 

Al and British Col 
railway rates, etc., write 
A.EPILKLIE, 202 W. Fifth 8t.,Des Moines, lowa 
W. ¥. BENNETT, 800 Peters Trust Bidg., 


Omaha, 
BR. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Authorized Agent, Dept. of immigration 
and Colonization, Dominion of Canada 


* CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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of his hired man for this work as well as 
to husk corn for those pigs if he had pre- 
pared to hog his corn. He had several rolls 
of four foot fence he could have quickly 
stretched along corn rows to keep his hogs 
from straying. It has cost him a third of 
the value of his corn or near it to get it fed 
to those pigs. This is a special case, in that 
this man had to hire work done at days 
wages, but there is no farm where labor 
s not worth too much to be used to pick 
corn for pigs when they can get it just as 
well from the field and at the same time 
distribute valuable fertilizer that is never 
lized otherwise. This is much more 
evident if rape is seeded in the field at the 
last cultivatmg to furnish protein to bal- 
ance the corn ration. Hogs will make ex- 
ceptional gains when they are turned into 
cornfield with a good crop of rape grow- 
ing in it.—L. C., Kans. 
NECROTIC DISEASE OF PiGS 
Most of our readers are no doubt aware 
t the human nose often harbors germs 
which often cause pneumonia or septic 
sore throat when right conditions of the 
body occur to favor their invasion of the 
ies. In the same way the intestines 
of hogs are the natural habitat or living 
ce of a germ which does no harm under 
rmal conditions but causes several 
yus diseases when given the chance. 
It is this bacillus, present wherever hogs 
have long been housed, yarded or grazed, 
which eauses canker, sore mouth in little 
s, and bullnose or snuffles in older hogs. 
It is characterized by enlargement of the 
bones of the snout, difficulty in breathing 








| rickets affecting the bones and joints 
‘the legs, sloughing disease of the skin 
|, lastly, necrotic enteritis, a form of 
eltrouble which causes thriftlessness 
symptoms much like those of chronic 
hog cholera. 
t is the latter disease to which we wish 
lirect special attention in this article, 
t seems remarkably prevalent. Nu- 
is inquiries arrive asking for advice 
ve to well-fed pigs thet eat normally 
il to thrive. They have invariably 
treated for-worms and are known to 
ree from parasites, yet they lose 
cht, have harsh, staring coats of hair, 
r, become weak and sometimes die. 
iny instances the unfortunate pigs 
been vaccinated time and again 
st cholera, against swine plague and 
ixed infection. Such vaccination has 
1 largely hit-and-miss and has cost 
than the owner can afford to pay. 
Necrotie enteritis proves present in most 
se cases that we have investigated 
n nearly every one of them the pigs 
been heavily fed on ground, un- 
ed oats, or whole oats. In other 
ces, or many of them, cinders and 
ive also been fed and im one or two 
fected pigs have been eating corn 
‘b meal. We conclude that hulls 
ther gritty substances in the feed 
njured the mucous membrane lining | 
wels and given the necrotic bacillus | 

ce to get in its deadly work. 
\l swine are more or less exposed to 
bacillus necrophorus, infection from 
ound to occur now and then if the 
is membrane of the mouth, or intes- 
tract, or the skin which protects the 
is lacerated, punctured or abraded 
ny cause. To prevent canker sores in 
mouth of pigs, and similar sores on the 
t, it has been advised to cut off the 
) teeth of new born pigs. To prevent 
irritation whole oats had better 
e fed to pigs, and ground oats, if fed 
|, should be screened to remove irritat- 
ng hulls. There is a new machine made 
lor that purpose. Care should also be 
not to feed any other irritant and 
that cortaay includes cinders, slack and 

cc A. 8. A. 





It will pay you to join the poultry 
st whether you win the prize or 


























Read all about it on page 82. 
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You can’t set fire to the Barn 
with an EVEREADY Flashlight! 


How many barns and other farm buildings 
have been burned to the ground—how many 
homes reduced to ashes—by fire from matches, 
candles, oil lamps and lanterns! All would 
have been prevented by carrying an Eveready 
Flashlight. 


Eveready has forever removed the fire hazard 
from the farm. Eveready is flameless—can- 
not ignite anything. You will insure your 
property against fire for the small price of an 
Eveready Flashlight. And in addition to its 
safety from fire, Eveready is the handiest port- 
able light ever invented for use everywhere 
about the place. 


You have a dozen uses a day for Eveready. 
Lights the way up and down stairs; down into 
the cellar; out to the stable, barn, woodshed, 
and other outbuildings. Prevents painful falls 
by lighting up dangerous places. Prevents the 
giving of poison by mistake—enables you to 
see what you are getting from the medicine 
cabinet. 


There is an Eveready Flashlight that exactly 
meets the needs of every member of the family. 
For indoor use, handy Eveready Tubular Flash- 
lights at $1.55 and $1.70. For the pocket, the 
new Eveready Pocket Light at $1.75. For gen- 
eral use, the Eveready Searchlight with the 
non-rolling octagon head at $3.25. For outdoor 
use, the Eveready Focusing Flashlight with the 


300-foot range at $4.00. 


Always keep your flashlights in working 
order, charged with bright-burning, long- 
lived Eveready Unit Cells. They fit and 
improve all styles of tubular flashlights. 


Eveready Flashlights and Batteries are for sale 
at hardware, electrical, sporting goods, drug, 
and auto accessory shops; garages; gene 
stores. 


AMERICAN EVEREADY WORKS 
(of National Carbon Company, Inc.) 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
National Carbon Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 





EVEREADY 
LASHLIGHTS 


“be sure it’s an Eveready” 
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WORTHINGTON 
Sa 2 


KEROSENE—GASOLINE 
ENGINES 





7 





At New Low Prices 


These popular engines have been 
reducéd in price to where you 
cannot afford to longer put off 
buying. You want a well-made, 
reliable, efficient and up-to-date 
engine and not an old style, ineffi- 
cient one, made only to sell cheap. 
WORTHINGTON Engines are of 
the very latest design and highest 
grade in every detail. All are 
equipped with a Webster Oscillat- 
ing Magneto and thore is®othing 
to be added to these prices. Com- 
pare these engines and prices 
carefully! You will decide to 
buy new! 

1°2 H.P. $56.00 
All Prices 2% H.P. 85.00 fe)” 
4 H.P. 120.00 From 
6 H.-P. 150.00 Factory 
Prices quoted on larger sizes upon re- 
quest. 
WORT TENCON Engines are fully 
guaranteed by this Thirty-six Million 
Dollar Corporation. Write for Catalog 
©. See them on the Dealers’ floors! 
Order now, and get one of these Jabor- 
saving devices working for you without 
delay. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 


130 Holthoff Place 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. Ru 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
} inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly | 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 

Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Bepl. 158 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa 


Big 


Gmeshed co 3% H- ? 
OTTAWA Engines. Only sold 
a direct from factory. 
















































We guarantee more than 850,000 farm homes | 
against fraudulent and dishonest advertisers 
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TANK ON A 
SLOPE 

ing the 

st water tank | 

on ground slightly | 

sloping, provision 

can thereby be made 

to accommodate the 

| quite young stock as well as those ma- 
tured. In the photo is shown a substantial 
tank of this sort which is a bit usuaual 
in construction, but whith has proved a 





| success. 
| Several years ago this tank was built. 
| The inner walls slope slightly outward at 
| the top, thus lessening the chance of pos- 
|sible breakage during the cold winter 
| months when ice forms. The tank proper 
| is supported on three concrete slabs, each 
eight inches thick and the width of the 
tank at the bottom on the outside. The 
slabs are set into the ground to a depth of 
three feet, thereby doing away with any 
possibility of an eventual settling or under- 
mining of any one of the slabs. 

Such a tank can be easily built with 
forms of one inch lumber. Reinforcing 
should of course be provided for the 
corners and the sides. If the tank is to be 
of relatively large dimensions, the bottom 
and ends should also be protected with re- 

| inforcing in the form of quarter inch rods 
| spaced six inches each away, or with 
heavy woven wire. 

After the tank has been constructed, the 
slabs can be cast on the ground in the 
proper size and shape and later set. where 
desired. After the slabs have been set in 
the ground and levelled, one half inch of 
soft concrete mortar should be placed on 
top of them before the tank is placed, to 
prevent any unevenness in the distribu- 
tion of the weight. The pipe leading to it 
| should have an underground valve in con- 
nection, which is opened and closed by the 
usual type of rod extension.—D. V. H. 





CLIP HORSES BEFORE SPRING 

| Clipping is a practice that should be 
more universally adopted than it is for it 
lis an excellent thing for the work horse 

that has been idle the greater part of the 
winter and is put to heavy work during 
the spring. 

Horses that have been idle during the 
greater part of the winter months and that 
have been roughed thru without being 
groomed much or blanketed, can be ex- 
pected to have a heavy coat of hair when 
spring comes. Under ordinary conditions 
shedding will be well under way when the 
spring season begins, but in many cases 
the animal still carries such a heavy coat 
that he will not dryduring the warm stuffy | 
nights. 

The work horse should be clipped a few 
days before going | to work oar even tho 
the nights may a little cool yet, the 
animals will not pat if they are bedded 
well and blanketed. Midwinter clipping 
may be practiced without any bad re- 
sults if the animals are properly cared for. 

The entire body should be clipped; 
the practice of clipping only the legs an 
belly should not be considered. It is a 
very small percentage of horses that are 
not benefited by clipping in the spring. 

Clipping saves considerable labor in 
caring for the team during the busy spring 
work and they will also rest better at 
nights as they will dry well and not be 
damp and cold in the morning; this will 
save feed for the long wet hair prevents the 
skin from working well and places added 
work on other parts of the body.—M. C. 





CURING CHRONIC HARNESS 
SORES 


Simple medicinal treatment rarely 
succeeds when a collar sore is associated 
with a baggy tumor-like enlargement, or 
when there is a horny patch of skin in the 
center of the sore. The baggy tumor is 





usually due to invasion of the sore by a 
fungus known as botryomyces, similar to 











Mar., 1922 
Free Book on on Feeding 


New Free Book Tells How to Save 
Feed—Market Earlier and Make 
Bigger Profits. 


Farmers everywhere will be interested 
in a new 24-page book which gives the 
experience of hundreds of feeders who an 
raising live stock at good profits regardless 
of market conditions. This book is en- 
titled “‘How to Feed 
for Bigger Profits” 
and covers every ang) 
of feeding in a clear 
and easy - to - under- 
stand manner. 

Besides valuable 
& hints on how to sav 

feed, this book tells 
How to feed fo: 
market, How to make dairy cows giv 
more milk, How to get better prices for 
live stock, How to prevent diseases and 
common disorders which cause so muc h 
loss each year. No matter what kind o 
stock you are raising, this valuable book 
will be a real guide to better success and 
bigger profits. 

Take advantage of the simple and 
practical methods that are bringing success 
to feeders in all parts of the country. 
The highest authorities on live stock have 
contributed to this useful book. Simply 
send your name and address and this Free 
Book will be sent you by return mail. No 
need to guess; know the facts. This book 
will save you time, money and worry. 
Send at once—Dept. 606 Home Welfare 
Dept. The Carey Salt Company, 
Hutchinson, Kans, 


THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


ake and sell Crispettes. Delicious con- 
Ww fection. Everybody loves them, Can't get 
enough. Come again and again for 
. more. Easy to make. [I furnish 
ing. Raw materials plen- 
tiful and cheap. 
Profits enormous. 













Quick success possible anywhere —- cities, smal! 
towns, villages. Amazing market--crowded streets; 
surging thron Dg =" carnivals, gente, ete.; if wholesale 

© grocers, eries, aru e 
unilesited! Need ne experience. Little capital ctarts you 
on road to earnings. 


Write—Get My Help—- Begin Now! 
Others ng money - Pete Dnt ee ag ty ‘— 
this year r tellof wonderful successes. You can succeed, too. Start 
teal} you need. I'lh tendy helps yos. “ar everything ---comp|«te 
Rend post card Por illus sir bool of facts si ells how to, ata 
E. most successful methods. G: 

It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS pragimeraccah 
336 High Street Springfield, Ohio 



















Going to do any conereting on 
your farm this spring? Then 
write today for this new pay- 


The famous batch miner @ that fills from 
Sapscity about J cubie feet per mix, 
and 
Wie oe teeta e & 
bandiest of farm mixers. 
E. F. ELMBERG COMPANY 
4335 ‘Main St. Parkersburg, low? 


























Alot" ous advertisers merit your patronace 
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the actinomyces which causes lump jaw 


in cattle. lodin tincture, or a solution 
of sulphate of copper, or pyoktannin, 
sometimes prove remedial if used as soon 
as such a sore is seen to be forming; but 
removal of the sore, or the entire tumor 
by clean dissection with a sharp, sterilized 
scalpel is the only certain method of 
treatment. In some cases the baggy en- 
largement soon disappears after its center 
has been deeply excised and healing lo- 
tions have been applied, but we prefer 
to dissect out the entire tumor. That, too, 
is the best treatment for any old, chronic 
collar or saddle sore. 

The term “sitfast’”’ is applied to chronic 
sores in the center of which there is a patch 
of horny skin. They are found most com- 
monly at the top of the neck, where the 
lar rides, or upon the back where an 
l\l-fitting saddle has caused irritation and 
inflammation followed by infection of the 
’ vound. A sitfast on top of the neck is 

sually surrounded by a deep crack or 
crevice which exudes pus. The central 
core, which is quite thick, must be dis- 
sected out before he aling can take place. 
It is a good plan to run a strong string 

ru the core, by means of a curv — suture 
edle, and then pull upon the string 
ise the core and snip it out with oarell 
cissors or a curved knife. Before per- 
forming such operations a solution of 
cocaine should be injected into the tissues 
around the sore and into the diseased 
parts as well, that the horse may not 
suffer unnecessarily. Healing will follow 
quickly if the wound is wetted two or three 
nes daily with “white 'otion” composed 
of one ounce of acetate of lead, six drams 
of sulphate of zine and one pint of soft 
water. Label the bottle “‘poison” and 
shake it well before use.—A. 8. A. 
ODD USE | FOR COAL STOVE 
BROODER 

H. L. Rogers, a Pulaski county farmer, 
re recently put his coal stove brooder to a 
peculiar use. He had arranged a brooder 
house and had set up the stove with every- 
thing in readiness for the baby chicks 
which were to arrive next day. Evidently 
he hatehery received weather predictions 
Ww whic sh caused it to hold up the shipment; 
at any rate, the chicks failed to arrive on 
the appointed day. 

But Rogers had just butchered. three 
hogs, had them cut up and was casting 
ibout in his mind for some arrangement 
for smoking the meat. He said to himself, 
Why not use the clean brooder house?’ ; 
Whereupon he repaired to the woodlot 

chopped down some sassafras trees and 
cut these into lengths which would just 
go into the stove. The meat was hung up 
n the brooder house, the pipe was disen- 
gaged from the stove and the fire set to 
going. The thermostat on the stove auto- 
tically kept the heat down to a fixed 
temperature and the arrangement proved 
lecided success.—I. J. M., Ind. 


THE PIGS QUIT GROWING 
My spring pigs always grow fine. They 
run on pasture and I can fatten them out 
th corn in good shape. But I can’t grow 
. pigs. They do fine for a while, but 
en they are four or five months old they 
t growing and do not pick up until they 

re , out on pasture. What can I do? 


R pws 
Your pigs evidently stop growing be- 
‘nse they are fed only corn, and corn 
‘one does not provide all the elements of 
ed necessary to vigorous growth. If you 
( annot supply skimmilk in addition to 
grain, try feeding just a little tankage and 
\dlings, the amount you feed dependin 
i the relative cost of the feeds. The ideal 
y would be to allow the pigs free access 
shelled corn, wheat middlings and tank- 
e in self feeders, but if-you are hand|* 
eding, give a ration to these pigs made 
p of about eighty-five parts corn, ten 
parts wheat vaiddllings and five to ten parts 
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and the Lambs. 


their winter’s coat. 


the system-toning, 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 
calving. It means more milk. 


a in fine fettle for farrowing b 
tock Tonic,—which means healthy 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It 


fevered udders and scouring lambs. 


early market. 


Vermifuges for the worms. 


your dealer how many an 





Hampshires are the 
the cheapest feeds 


> Spring Is Here 


Now come the Pigs—the Calves—the Colts— 


Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of consti 
a course 0 


with an ample milk supply to nourish 


Your SHOATS will be  groatty benefited by a course of 
ves out the worms—stimuiates 
the appetite and makes them thrive. 


Feed it to EWES before lambin 


Always buy it according to the size of your herd. Tell 
nm Ret you have. He has a pack. 
ree to suit. Good results guaranteed. 


PRICES REDUCED— 25 Ib. Pail now $2.25. 100 Ib. Drum now 
38.00. G60c. Package now 50c. $1.25 Package now $1.00. 


Ezcept in the Far West, South, and Canada. 
WHY PAY THE PEDDLER TWICE MY PRICE? 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES. The International Live Stock Show is the test 
ucing power. Hampshires have won wy 
test four years in succession—1918, 1919, 1920, 192 aa the hands of average 
eeded to make Ha mpshires 
greatest of all forage hogs, maki 
on thefarm. Active, vigorous and 
ee At the International they have shown, almost without exception, the 
heaviest pigs of any breed, carrying ~~ yi ‘ heav 
meat type. For free Hampshire information and for uames of breeders in your neighborhood, address 


‘| American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n., & C. Stone, Sec Dept. 12, Peoria, ill. 





TIME for your work horses and mules to shed 


—TIME to tone them up—give their systems a 
spring house-cleaning—and drive out the worms. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 


A Spring Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Your COWS that have long been on winter feed need 
bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects of 
Puts them in 


ine condition for 


tion and 
Dr. Hess 
igs, and a mother 
hem. 


time. It prevents 
eed it after lambing 


time to stimulate the flow of milk, insuring lambs for the 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains Tonics for the digestion 
Laxatives for the bowels, Diuretics for the kidneys, and 
















rand championship in this 


Fe pork out of 
ssithy they raise exceptionall y 


, high killing, lean 





Free in colors explains 

— — aoe can Rog 
° 

eee oo aad ox weed whacts 








any rqsnieg 
today. ~ 
Electric Wheel Co. 

50 Elm St.Quincy Ii. 


BIG TYPE (CHESTER WHITES 


e prise winner kind from the best prize winner blood- 
times’ Early developers, ready for market atsix months 
old. I havestarted more breeders on the road to success 
than any man living. I want to placeone hog in each 
community to advertise my herd. Write for agency 7 
my pilan.G. S. BENJAMIN, PORTLAND, MICH. 























gh grade tankage. 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 








pS BIG MONEY" 


KEEPS LIVE STOCK F 
Liectonic ho Miatune’> way to beep Eve sted: te best 
Increases gai 


qeaditicn. Saves f ns and 
fits 4 





to use. 100% pure. 
Ps De- 
stroys w prevents a enti 
sows. sows. Supplies minerals and Results 


“Make $50. to $250. a Month 








LAMBERT LICTOMIC CO. ..°exs2-20° 





Har, ARIA 
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Rich Plaid 
Gingham Dress 
Organdy Trimmed 


Her 1 splendid 
exa of how 
8! outstrips 
all etition, 
Lox e picture 
of t iovel ging- 
ha k. Note the 
P which it is 
of Read the 
details below—the 

ACT. Don 6 
order 
yo 


. 


asto ww bargain. 
eh 
M plen- 
plaid 
th button 
panel effect 
ing in novel & 
Graceful col- 
ind wide sash 
cr organdy. 
med with 
and cuffs of 
randy and 
no pisoves 
w of aic 
.w ide belt 
material. 
in every 
nsational 
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sendy od 
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No, 22E1816. 
Send no money. Pay 
$1.69 and postage onff 
arrival. \Vione back} 
if mot «at fed. State 


size wanted 
Sensational Values! 
Service- 


able Khaki 
Shirts 


98c 


Excellent khaki 
material made with 
stoutly sewed 
seams Has large 
breast po ket and 
Gurable attached 
collar of self-mater- 
lal Sizes 14% to 17 
Khaki color only. 
Order by No. 22B- 


‘* 
1531. Send om money. Pay 98c ehirt 
and postage on arriv Sive your tse. 


Chambray Work Shirts 69c 


Men's stout chambray shirts, double stitched 
in every «am. Double yoke, Turn-over 
collar. sizes 14% to 17. Order by No. 
22B1530. Send no money. Pay 69c per 
shirt and postage on arrival. Give your size. 


Black Sateen Shirts 98c 


Men's good quality black sateen work sliirt. 
Attached collar. Double stitched seam: 
Very long wearing material. Sizes, 144% to 17. 
Order by No. 22B1534. Send no money. 
Pay 98c and postage on arrival. State size. 


Order b; 


No Money With Order—Pay On Arrival—Money Back if 

















Women’s Coltskin 
Dress Shoe 
$998 


Rich dark brown or 
black coltskin shoe 
for dress wear. peas 
are very pliable but 
exceptionally dur- 
able. Genuine oak 
leather soles; medium 
height rubber heels. 
Fancy —— 
wing tips. ressy, 
up-to-date last. Sizes 
2% to8. Wide widths. 

Blac! No. 


Order similar ‘style in Knee boot. Sizes 
7 to 12, by No. 22A950. 
Pay $2.59 and 


back if not 


Order your 

pair q 

while this 

bargain offer lasts. 

Wonderful work shoe 

formen. Has soft, 

uppers that resist barnya 

iasotes, an cen a wie 
trong leather so tha, 

Order by No. 22A758. Me Sod no 

$1.99 and age on arrival. 

sizes, 1 to5S 22A554. Price 

little gents‘, sizes 9 to 1344 by No. . 

$1.79 and postage on arrival. Mention size. 











Prove At Our Risk HiVe 


Yes—-at our risk! It is easy to ve just } mber 
much maney we save you here. All we ask your: but « 
do is select your bargains from this advert der f 
ment and let us send them for your inspectj 

and approval. You can see for yourself that 

prices affard you a tremendous saving. But 

prove to your own satisfaction that the q 

of every article offered here is actually be 

than you expected, You be the judge, right 

your own home. If not delighted with 
selection, for any reason at all, return theg 

and you will not lose a penny. 


SHAROOD CO. 





Beautiful Silk . 
Embroidered Losie 
Sleeveless Frock § ""\“é 


in Gabardine Fixe medum 
or All Wool Serge 


i338 = 


Sizes 844 to 10, 
Order black 
22C1244. Order 
No. 22C1245, 
money. Pay 
pairs and p 
rival. Be sure 
Absolutely the big- *!ze- 
gest hit of the season pairs Childral 
and astupendous bar- Stacking 
gain at our special 
price. Sleeveless ptetinn py 
guimpe style dress 
with rich silk em- 5 
broidery in contrast- 5 
ing colors on pockets 
and around neck. 
Fitted with neat pat- 
entleather belt. This 
model comes inchoice 
Cotton 

Medium weight 
Navy blue only. Reinforced heel 
Misses sizes, 16,18 © 
and 20. Women's 
sizes, 34 to 44. Order 
cotton Gabardine 
by No, 22E6240. 
Price $1.98. Order 


State size. 


Pairs! 


Rockfo 


Vv ypular ¢0 
Price Socks 1 wr men. 


sips 
fe 
ee 
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der for less than $1.50. Pick your bargains 


nd your money promptly. 


eSave You Money 


mmber, you do not send a penny with your 
: but at these smashed prices, we cannot ship 


Just send letter or postcard giving your 

, address and the number of each article 

ant. Also be sure to state sizes and write 

ly to avoid delay. Pay nothing till goods 

en only the amazing bargain price and 

ze, Then thoroughly examine your selec- 

If not satisfied, return the goods and we 

Order what you 
direct from this advertisement. 


inneapolis, Minn. 








30x3inch 
Now $62 
Only 


Best Grade 
Fabric 


TIRES 
Sacrificed 


GUARANTEED 


59c¢ 6000 MILES 


day wear. 
knit cuffs, 

» 2201254, 
somoney. 
Son arrival. 


:59c 


ford Wor 
ot 


Guaranteed Inner Tubes 

Now is your chance to buy extra thick, live 
rubber inner cubes at a big saving. ion't Ww: 
tor tube prices to go up. ow many shall we 
send? ive size wan No money now. 
only bargain price and postage on arrival. 
No. 22D20-—30x3 
No. 22D21—30x3 
No, 22D22-—32x3% ... 
Shoe for 
f 


little ellows. Soft Kid Slipper 
Fue? One-Strap Model 

feels, 1°" Stylish inste 

79 strap mode 
He 
UP 


by No 
and postage 
back if not 


Blucher 


with ornament. 
Medium round 


All the Rage Now! 
Novel Patent Leather 

**Sally 

Sandal” 


$998 


Give 
Size 


Fetching style 

with twin- 
ae buckled instep straps, 
3 fancy cut-outs on 
yumpe and perforations around top as pictured. 
Made from excellent pliable patent leather. 
Firm but flexible soles. Cuban heels with com- 
fortable rubber top lifts. Sizes 244 to 8. Wide 
widths. Order by No. , 22A280. Send no 
money. 
tate size. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


soa Metal Hi-Cut 


All Sizes—Bargain 


side leather 


ii to by _No. 
22A475, $1.98. Sizes 
to 8 No. 

162, $2.49. 


ait Welt 
“’ Russian Calf 


” 


“Brogue 


jum , 
; with full vamp 


Black onl 


cushion insoles. 
ay. Sines 34 to. 
_ Wide wid Order by Ne. 


Meade alae. 


ters From This Page Direct to SHAROOD CO.., Dept. 22, 


bere bo 4 2 - soles; heels; 

Ord a ingalen, Sizes ‘€,t0 43. 8 ant pattems 
er se . ° 2 

on arrival. Money back if not satisfied. 








when 
‘eTeyele ke 


Navi 


Pay $2.98 and postage on arrival. £3 


GRAY STRIPE 
WORSTED 


PANTS 
$149 


You have paid 
$4.00 for no better 
pants than this neat 
gray striped pat- 
tern. Suspender 
buttons. Belt 
loops, plain bot- 
toms. Stoutl 

sewed waist s 
Sizes 30 to 42. In- 


Order yy No. 22B 
143 and postage 
49 and posta: 

on arrival. Give 
our wdist aad 
seam sizes. 

Order Men's [Work 


Muleskin Ou 


The world’s best 
buy in men’s out- 
ing shoes. Dark 
brown muleskin— 
tough as iron. 
Smooth leather 
insoles. Tough 
oak outsoles. 

y last. Sizes 
6 to ll, 


LOPE ASIN ey? 
PC LEORERE REO 
CAPS DIN 


PPO BORG AY. 


LRP AA 


pular sweater 
blouse knitted in 
fancy stitch from 
8ele all w 
arn. Model has 
uxedo style col- 
lar made of silk 
slings and rich 
vestee of dainty 


= Vallace. Comes 


in thenew Ja ke 


m Red color wit 


white silk sl 
collar. izes 
to 44. 


Mm Order by No- 
~ 2261449. Send 


ting Shoes 


pir’ ~ 


eapolis, Minn. 











LICKS FOR SHEEP 
Frequent 


nal parasites is such a 
troublesome chore and so 
many animals have been 
killed by the treatment 
that shepherds now do their utmost to 
prevent invasion of their flocks by worms. 
‘To that end they have learned that lambs 
must be keptoff of old sheep-contaminated | 
pastures and provided with new seeded 
grass each spring. Salt mixtures are also 
popular as preventivesof parasites. They | 
are called “licks” and those in use with us 
have largely been borrowed from British 
shepherds who have had much experience | 
with sheep. ’ : 
At the Wisconsin agricultural experi- | 
ment station the lick in use is composed of | 
common salt, 280 parts; dried sulphate of | 
iron, 16 parts; powdered wood charcoat, | 
12 parts, and flowers of sulphur, 8 parts. | 
These ingredients are well mixed and then 
placed in a box under shelter to keep off 
rain and where it can readily be got at by 
stock. It is good for foals as well as sheep 
and lambs. ' 
Drugs must be well mixed with salt 
when intended for sheep as these animals 
are very dainty in their tastes and will 
reject strong smelling or flavored mixtures. 
Tobacco is readily taken by sheep and 
lambs when mixed with one-half its weight 
of salt. The powdered leaves are used and 
the quality need not be high. The mix- 
ture heise to prevent invasion by worms. 
Other popular licks are composed as 
follows: Salt, 100 pounds; dried sulphate 
of iron, 7 pounds; sulphur, 2 pounds; 
ginger, powdered, 1 pound; or, salt, 100 
pounds; sulphate of iron, 2 pounds; sul- 
phur, 2 pounds and powdered gentian 
root, 1 pound. These mixtures are also 
excellent tonics, the first of them being 
effective for worm destruction as well. As 
a tonic mineral mixture to be supplied to 
sheep as a lick on soils deficient in mineral 
matters the following combination is re- 
commended by Dr. Baker of Montana: 
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req drenching of 
sheep to destroy their inter- 











As convenient as the telephone 


Like the telephone—and even 
less expensive—an Iver John- 
son bicycle is a faithful ser- 
vant, ready to put you in 
immediate touch with the 
world about you. 


Just hop in the saddle and whiz 
away to wherever you want to go. 


Write at once for free Bicycle Catalog ““B 27.’’ Firearms Catalog ““A 27°’ also sent on request. 


The truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of nickel steel, 
drop-forged parts, two piece 
crank set—these are some of 
the features that guarantee the 
strength, speed, and durability of 
every Iver Johnson bicycle. The 
oldest firm in America making bicy- 
cles continuously. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


27 River Street, 
New York Office: 99 Chamber: St. 


Fitchburg, Mass, 


Sam Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 





single barrel shotgun. Accu- 
rate, dependable, moderately 
priced. 





son revolver in the 
home for self-protec- 
Ask your dealer to show you tion. It's acrident- 
an Iver Johnson Champion proof—you can 


Keepan Iver John- 


“Hammer the Ham- 
mer" Quick, accu- 
rate, safe. 





Mar., 1922 

















A BOG SPAVIN ~\\ 


Salt, 100 pounds; calcium phosphate, ~ ( ' You CAN’T CUT OUT A BOG SPAVIN or 


pounds; sulphate of iron, 3 pounds; or 
salt, 100 pounds; slaked lime, 10 pounds; 
bonemeal, 10 pounds, and sulphur, 5 
pounds. The latter mixture should prove 
useful where lambs are weak in bone or 
subject to goiter.—A. A. 


HANDY FEED RACKS 

Many will say that a feeding rack for 
sheep is a simple enough thing to con- 
struct, and does not require any special 
plans for its construction, but can be 
made easily by anyone who konws how 
to handle a hammer and saw. Yet the 
matter involves more than this. 

One of the factors involved is the saving 
of feed; the other is the protection of the 
sheeps’ wool; both are certuinly important 


BUT YOU CAN REDUCE THEM WITH 





ABSORBINE 
and invigorates , lame m 
reduces soreness and | ameness. 


ABSORBINE is purely 


clean and 
tions, Bruises, Cuts or 


worth having and is yours for the 





guaranteed. 














as they immediately affect the profits 
of the owner. The racks shown here will 
have about the same height and other 
climensions; and each is so made that the 
animals may feed from both sides of 
them. Each also has a shallow feed-box 
at the bottom. 

While the feeding racks here illustrated 
are built double, or so that the flock 
may feed from both sides of them, 





they may be constructed single, or to 
feed only from one side. The single ones 
are especially adapted to use along 





herbal 
an effective liniment, it is a powerful antiseptic . 
SORBINE applied to a sore or wound, kills the germs, makes the wound 
promotes rapid healing. Effective in Poll Evil, Quittor, Sores, 


Mr. Fred White, Box 676, Payne, @hio, writes I purchased a bottle 
of your ABSORBINE and used as you directed. 
peared before I had the bottle quite all used up.” 

SEND FOR FREE HORSE BOOK F 


which gives valuable information about the care of horses and cattle. It is well 


ORBINE 


A TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


without laying up your horse. Does not blister or remove the hair. 
etrates quickly and ts 





healing, cooling and soothing—strengthens 
and tendons—allays pain and inflammation 


In addition to being 

Therefore, AB- 
ically 
cet a - 


pe eats te ape guyenane, 


he pulf all disap- 


asking without expense or obligation. 


ABSORBINE, $2.50 a bottle at druggists, or postpaid. Safe delivery 








REDUCED 


Clipping Machine Prices 


Stewart No.1 Ci Machine, ball bearing, 
is essential modern farm =. ips cows for 
Jean milk over in 
pF ENF, AT. 


Price Reduced te $12.00 

Guaranteed quality throughout. 

A ye I 
ned Hardest, keenest 










ake good rat hunters or breeders). : - 
Oc, Walter Seldan, No, 46 17th St., Wheeling, West Virginia 


ae 


must sell. 


\W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 95 Temple St., Springfield, Biase.) 





tunity is slipping by.Guy C.Long, Timber Lake,5. D- 
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feeding alleys or along walls, where it is’ 


desired to have them occupy such places. 
Double racks are particularly suited to 














occupying a place out in the open where 
the sheep can get around them. 
The hoof of the sheep is just as golden 
oday as it ever was in the world’s histo 
‘ few sheep on a farm are especially 
valuable to browse the brush from the 
ence corners, and to eat grass left in 
bunches that contain weeds which other 
farm animals do not relish. Sheep are 


























fond of weeds, and they delight to clean 
ap such places. The gain from keeping a 
few ewes on a small farm is almost clear 
profit, because the food they eat is hardly 
missed.—H. W. 


SUCCESS WITH SHEEP 


Many farmers are now becoming in- 
rested in the rearing and feeding of 
ep who never before took much in- 

erest in them. Most of them have a 

t of highly interesting things to learn 
ut sheep. I have so often heard 
remark, “Sheep can get along with- 

t much care.” I fear the man who buys 
lock on that assumption will be dis- 

ppointed if he tries to raise and feed 

d em in that way. I will agree that the 
ck will get along, butit will not prove 

o be so profitable as the flock that has 

been given due care at all times. There 
times in the year when only certain 

few attentions are nece , but the 

f should always be kept under the 
er’s eyes, where these attentions can 
iven as needed. 

We have kept sheep on the farm for 

and they never failed to make 

mey, even in years when prices were 

low. They do not exist on waste 

eed, briers or weeds, but they are very 

ful in controlling weeds in the pas- 

, orchards and cornfields. By the 

a flock of sheep or lambs has passed 

ru the weeds and picked off all the tender 

es and branches there is little chance 

the weeds to recover. Sheep will eat 

rly every kind of green herbage that 

grows in this country, especially if it is 

der and succulent. And while they are 

llent weed exterminators, it is es- 

tial that they have plenty of good 
Ire. 

_ Caring for sheep is very pleasant work 

lor the man who likes them and who cares 

tudy their peculiar and ofttimes amus- 

habits. If the farmer has no love for 

p dnd no desire to cater to their 

habits, he will be better off without them 

\ good shepherd will succeed and make 

his flock a paying investment one year 
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Gates 
Steel Posts 


Look in my new big 
oft 1% otglee of fencing, gates 


and roof. Get my book - 
my. a with others. 





you see in my bi; 
= = yt ut of the freight. 


WRITE ME NO 


FROM FACT y + al wholes 


fence wire to test. Let m 





i" SAVE 


PH 
4 My big, new Cut-Price Catalog Ij » J 
’ shows you how to SAVE BIG 
MONEY on Fencing, Gates, Steel )° 
Posts, Roofing and Paints. I have already made 
more than 600,000 friends among farmers because 


they saved money buying DIRECT FROM MY FACTORIES. 
I will save you more money this Lyoer than ever. I've slashed 


pereen to She bes a, Fm coma 2S 
an plows aph ow ee 

—my a Sand py an GH Q 
guarantee and 


My Cut Prices Wil AmazeYou 


Cutaiag eng goo hoy Ete have slashed 
roofing, for every purpose. The ihe higheat quality paint for howee, barn 
I know you'll buy when you figure your 


Pill Pay All The Freight | 3:xc2d= 


Op Pee Cutag an oh yen pay. 8 
is gives 
the most yyy — Sele eemaleeaiercst tees 
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Money Now! 














business right now while 


look ALITY aecne tecke it for me 


by my 





SAVED $60 


“I eaved about $60 on my 
prices. wire according to prices here. 
'y a dozen styles of Nathan Leggett, er, Colo. 


SAVED $58.43 


You saved me 10 8-4 cents per 
rod on woven Hog Fence, a 


see my complete line. Then compare 











600,000 farmers can tell you that my le- 
Gelvantsod, Rust-Resisting, Open Heart Steel 
Tones lasts longer. and caves mpnce, Ey Cotes 
and Posts are cheaper n wood t a life- Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 
tas, My Paints are made of pure Linseed Oil 3 os 

Lead. My Roofing is asphait--not tar 


Jim Brown, Pres.. THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 


Dear Jim: 

Don’t wait Send me your new Cut-Price Catalog. I 

Gorther Sag. want to see how much lower your prices are 
on Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paints, 


zo, an by bi T POR 


yA, LY Price Catalog, one sample of y 
prove how cnneb 4 














. 


another.—J. L. J 








’© today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elim Street. Quincy, lL 


money | can save you. PNG os ccdnsexcgcbtcares tibtdbadhtentertestdine 
Jim Brown, Pres. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Pe ivavvasccescscneent iiss vc dccccssctoons 
Dept. 643 Ohio 
Write tor Beok 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
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SAVED THREE COWS 
BY TIMELY AID 


Jacob Germann of Farmingdale, IIl., tells of 
his experience with cow ailments much the 
game as hundreds of others who take the 
trouble to write us every year. He says: 


“I had three cows this Spring, one had 
garget and one had milk fever, and one 
was done up completely from calving and 
could not get up or walk and I had a vet- 
erinarian with no good results. I began 
feeding Kow-Kare and she is able to * > 

asture with the other cows now. I jus 

now I would have lost , the three if I had 
not had your medicine.” 


D. B. Thomas of Knightville, Utah, had an 
experience with a barren cow that is just 
like scores of others who have kept cows on a 
paying basis with the aid of Kow-Kare. He 
writes: 


“Had a valuable Jersey cow eight years 
old that had had seven calves. Something 
went wrong with her after her last calf 
came, so that for two years she failed to 
become with calf. Fed her some of your 
Kow-Kare last January and she was all 
right the first serving, and long before I 
had given her the whole package of your 
Kow-Kare that I purchased.” 


For the prevention or successful treatment 
of Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scouring, Bunches, Milk Fever, Loss-of Ap- 
petite, ete.. no cow medicine has such a record 
of constant successes as Kow-Kare. Every 
cow owner should keep it on hand. Seld by 
general stores, feed dealers and druggists at 
the new reduced prices—65c and $1.25 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INO., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 



































Write today MTT aT 
for thie valua- WUT TT 
ble book on Hl 
diseases of | Ko: 
cows. | 
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FREE — 
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No Time Lost With 
SAVE-THE-HORSE 


A LAME HORSE means money lost in late crops and 
smaller yield. Thousands of farmers depend entirely 
on SAVE-THE-HORSE to cure and prevent Ringbone. 


Thoropin, SPAVIN, and Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof 
and fendon disease. They take no risk whatever Signed 
Guarantee assures positive cure while horse is working 
or money back 

More than 28 years of unrivaled success testify to its 
absolute dependability. Write this very day for valuable 
FREE %-page Save-the-Horse BOOK telling how to 
locate, understand and treat lameness of al! kinds. This 
unusual book t wether with expert veterinary advice 
costs nothing, yet it’s worth real money te you. 
for it and copy of Guarantee—no obligation. 

TROY CHEMICAL CO. 

336 State Street Binghamton, N. ¥. 
At Druggists and Dealers with 
Signed Contract or sent prepaid 


“a Bigger Profits 
| Jor BREEDERS 


Increase your income by decreasing 
losses. Prevention and control of 
disease is now practical Recent 
book by practical vetermanans 
tells how to decrease abortion and 

prevent stenlity Special chapter on Vita- 

mines and essential minerals and how 


MINERAL VitoL 


combines these elements to help throw 
off disease Mineral-Vitol costs less 
than @ cent « day to feed Increases milk 
flow Aide nutrition and growth Veterinar 
janes will prescribe it 
tn bose now offered FREE. to breeders 
rite for your copy today Minera. Virol. 
shipped in $0 and 100-!b. drums. 
A~merican on Vetertnary Onn Co. 
132 Campbdeli Bidg. Kansas City. Mo 


Secured Send sketch or 
model of your invention for 
examination. Write for 
FREE book and advice. 
J.L. Jackson & Co., 302 Ouray Bidg., Wash., D.C. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are invited to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms Pm ange and previous 
sooegenent ifany. Do not 1 to be as explicit as 
possib’ Th he remedies prescribed in these col- 
umnas = intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advereising columns, because in 
—— cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, andon 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will gn = as results as specifically com- 
poun icines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Several inquiries have come to us of late 
regarding an eye disease of cattle which 
has given the owners grave concern, and 
rightly so, for it is malignant and incur- 
able in a ‘majority of cases. The eye of 
an otherwise healthy cow is seen to be 
weeping. Then the eyelids swell and in 
the inner corner an angry red mass of so- 
called “proud flesh” forms and protrudes. 
Gradually the growth enlarges and the 
discharge from the eye becomes thick, 
yellow and finally foul-smelling. The 
entire eyeball now enlarges and finally 
ruptures and the red mass protrudes from 
the interior. Eventually, the poor crea- 
ture, if allowed to live, becomes woefully 
emaciated and weak until death ends its 
miseries. In many of the worst cases the 
bones around the eye become diseased 
and emaciation then is rapid. 

We are drawing attention to this disease 
for the reason that unless the tumor or 
cancer can be dissected out at once it 
will certainly prove incurable. When the 
growth only involves the soft tissues 
around the eye and in the inner corner, 
extirpation of the growth, followed by 
cauterization, may succeed. Treatment 
fails, however, when the eyeball itself and 
the bones of the orbit are affected. When 
the bones are not implicated the eyeball 
should be removed at once and the wound 
cauterized. If the disease is then seen to 
be starting again the animal, when in good 
flesh and otherwise healthy, may at once 
be salughtered for meat. That, indeed, 
is usually the best course at the outset of 
every case that is definitely diagnosed 
to be the cancer in question, which techni- 
cally is termed ‘fungus hematoides.”’ The 
disease is not known to be contagious or 
hereditary.—A. S. A. 

Indigestion—I have an eight year old mare that 
I bought two years ago. Last year I raised a colt 
from her and she is now real poor. The more I feed 
her the poorer she gets, her bowels are very loose, 
A bout two weeks ago she passed a worm four inches 
long. The mare is now with foal again.—H. M. P., 
N. Y. 


Have the teeth put in order by a veterinarian so 
that the mare will be enabled to masticate feed 
perfectly. She may have been accustomed to ear 
corn where she came from, and if you have been 
feeding oats it would be well to try ear corn instead, 
As she is in foal it will not be safe to give strong 
medicine to destroy worms, but it will be safe to 





mix a tablespoonful each of sulphur and table salt 
in the feed night and morning for a week, if she is 
a heavy draft animal. Reduce the dose if she is not 
fifteen hundred pounds or over in weight. Write 
again later if we can help. 

Difficult Calving—I have an A No. 1 Holstein 
cow which has had her second calf. When she is to 
be fresh we have to have help to deliver her of her 
calf and the seeond time it seemed to be worse for 
her. Will you kindly tell me if there is any thing 
that I can do for her?—W. D. 

There should be less difficulty if you feed the cow 
enough bran and oil meal daily for six weeks be- 
fore calving to keep her bowels quite active. Also 
make her take plenty of outdoor exercise every day. 
When you see that she is about to calve, give her 
one pound of Epsom salts in three pints of warm 
water, well sweetened with molasses, slowly and 
carefully from a long necked bottle. Apply sweet 
oil or slippery elm bark tea freely to the vagina if 
the passage is dry at calving time. 

Ailing Stallion—I have a seven-year old stallion 
that is very poor and becoming more so. He is very 
droopy and lifeless, hair very rough, and contains 
dandruff. He stocks very easily, even when outside 
the barn. He eats enough to kill the average horse. 
Yet he never quite gets enough. His bowels and 











se the 
ae me, agcan ‘about 
mises—the dippin 
tank where the ecenaion” = 
mands. For your hogs, a wal- 
§ow is the most convenient, and 
—_ effective. To eve to 
00 gallons of water add one 
gee of! of Dr. ee Dip and Dis- 
our premises 
par pa Fong the stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, comapects 
—everythin oma ere, 
be pure and healthful 
You can dip, or you can spra 
or — or a ty A : 
ahd Bi or brush, ess Di 
eoctant to the ani 
There’s scarcely an ani- 
mals parasite, skin disease, orin- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy, Guaranteed. 
























in cattle —_ t 
Lump Jaw “= sare 


Actinoform. €2.50 a bottle post: 


Horn Stop °= tab ost. 


2calves. One eggitediien has stons horn growth 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


10,000 horses successfully treated each year with 
Fieming’s Fistoform $2.50 a bottle postpaid. 










Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
eR Adviser Free 
reference book in ond of need. 192 
illustrations — descri 200 


bes over 
pesen, le diseases. Write for free copy. 
EMING BROS., Chemists 
251 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
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While They Work 
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Liniment. At your dealers. 

The BICKMORE COMPANY 
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Successful Farming advertisers must make 
good their promises. It is our business to 
see that they do. We protect you. 
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urine seem all right. About five months ago he 
began losing flesh and has a very bad breath, but 
I floated his teeth and there has been no bad odor 
to his breath since.—B. A. F., Montana. 

The foul condition of the breath suggests that a 
diseased molar tooth may be causing all the trouble. 
Better take the stallion to a qualified veterinarian 
for the necessary examination. Meanwhile feed 
him twice daily one quart of cane molasses diluted 
with three quarts of hot water and then stirred 
among cut hay, five pounds; cornmeal, four quarts 
and coarse wheat bran, two pints. Also allow whole 
oats at noon and long hay at night. If he is not 
.flicted with swamp fever he should quickly gain 
condition when thus fed. 

Farrowing Troubles—About two weeks ago, 
the brood sows began farrowing. Up to date five 
have farrowed and all have acted the same way. 
They do not pay any attention to the pigs, lay on 
them, are nervous and uneasy. Pile the bedding up 
over the pigs and lay on the pile. About the third 
day they begin eating the pigs. Have been careful 

remove the pigs they kill, by laying on them, as 
fast as I find them. They had been in a tight lot 

setically all winter, the male hog in the same pen 

,ot a close pen, however. I penned them for 

rowing about a week ahead of time in pens five 

fourteen feet. A few days prior to that, on nice 
days they were out in the pasture. I. put a cow's 
carcass in the pen. The cow had slipped on the ice 
and died from the strain. I fed oats, chops, slop, 
and tankage. The cold weather, I fed them corn 
and water. The day after farrowing only water, 
second day I gave milk slop and corn. The sows 
were exceptionally fine brood sows and were in 
healthy condition.—L. V. D.,-Iowa. 

It was a mistake to let the sows eat the cow’s 
carcass and also to let the boar occupy the same 
nen. Such troubles will not be likely to occur again 
f you make the sows take active exercise every day 
thruout pregnancy and keep their bowels active. 
Exercise can be induced by allowing sows to root 
for shelled corn and whole oats scattered with litter. 
Also allow free access to clover or alfalfa hay and 

low roots or silage in addition to light laxative 

If a sow is allowed all the salt she can eat she 
will sometimes stop eating her pigs. Never let a 
sow eat her afterbirth as it gives her a taste for 
flesh as did the cow’s carcass in the case in question. 


AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 
Continued from page 37 
reduction of crop acreage and an increase 
in livestock in regions now producing 
crop surpluses. This will donkip a 
proper balance of crop acreages and should 
be accompanied by increased efficiency 
) crop production. This increased effi- 
ciency and reduction in cost may be ob- 
tained in part by greatly increasing the 
proportion of legumes to other crops and 
thus maintaining, and even building up, 
present soil fertility, and with the use of 
better cropping systems, better soil treat- 
ment, and better care of crops produce 
increased yields in future years at mini- 
mum cost. The farmer can help himself 
by proper diversification of crop and live- 
stock enterprises, or adjusting farm opera- 
tions to market demands, by the use of 
improved varieties of crops and of pure- 
bred livestock, by producing a larger part 
of the family living on the farm, by effect- 
ing reductions in the cost of farm opera- 
tions, by the elimination of unnecessary 
expenses, and by cooperating with his 
fellow farmers in the marketing, gradin 
| standardizing of his crops. If he wil 
do these things, and will keep a record of 
his business with a view to the elimina- 
tion of unprofitable enterprises and to the 
direction of his efforts along more profit- 
able lines, he will be making his full con- 
tribution towards the restoration of the 
criculture of the country to a perman- 
ently profitable basis.” 

Whatever else may be said of the rela- 
ive merits or'demerits of the Agricultural 
Conference, it has served to center the 
ttention of the entire country on the 
ers’ needs, and the business interests 
this means may be brought to a 
keener realization of the necessity on their 
part to do everything possible to help 
bring about an early adjustment. This 
tself would be worthwhile, but good 
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|| @merican Fence | 
Posts 


and J.S. 
STEEL 
— STEEL 
Of all things needed to make the farm pay, good | 
fence is the most important. 
Use American fence. Big, heavily galvanized 
wires, springy, mechanically hinged joints, bull 
strong. 


American fence and American or U. S. steel posts 
make the ideal combination for a life-time service. 
American and U. S. posts are driven like stakes 
and anchor themselves. 


Save Money by Buying Quality | 
and Weight | 


We also make light weight 
fences, of small gauge wires. | | 
Because the trade demands | | 
them. Whileour light weight 
fences are the best on the 
market—best in quality of 
steel and quality of galvaniz- 
ing, we do not believe they 
will give as good service as 
the heavier fences. 


Heavy, substantial fence is | 
by far the cheapest in the 
| 
| 





We make heavy fences— 
fences made of large, sub- 
stantial wires— because we 
believe in them; because we 
can stand back of them; be- 
cause we know the years of 
service they will give to the 
farmer who buys them; be- 
cause large wires will take a 
heavier coat of galvanizing 
and are thus better protected 
for years of service. 





long run. 
Dealers everywhere. See them and get prices. They have a stock on | 
hand for quick delivery. Get new catalogue illustrating many kinds 
of fences, gates and posts for every purpose. 
Write for A i o ” 
Sent Free e for American Books ‘‘Making the Farm Pay, 


“Power Alcohol’’ a new farm product, ‘Black Stem 
Rust,” ‘Farm Account Book,”’ *‘Dairy Farming’”’ and others. | | 


American Steel & Wire Company | 


Chicago New York Boston Denver 
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al [BE Fitzall is by far the most ~ 

economical horse collar you can buy at any price. 
It always fits any horse you put it on whether he 
changes flesh or not—it never punishes the horse 
saves doétoring sore necks, saves your horses and 
saves you big money— 



















V, ° ° 
an FitZall Adjustabl eC M Mars Horse 


Standard, properly designed, high-grade collars with a patented adjust- 
able feature providing four perfeéct-fitting sizes at no extra cost. Saves 




















ertain to come from the constructive 
‘ggestions made, and so far as can be} 
judged at this time the agricultural bloc | 
which has recently been getting such ex- | 
ent results for the farmer, has suffered | 
njury. 
\ll agencies must now turn to the prac- 
working out of the plans developed 
outlined in conference. 


< 












price and nuisance of sweat pads, distributes pressure evenly over 
If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write for booklet of valuable information 
and full details. 
ick Sales je Se Dealers Sell! 


\ shoulders—never injures. 
IR Don’t buy a separate collar for every horse—just use one FitZall 
Ee for each ess. In use ten years on thousands of farms and 

Nichols Biehl Co. | 

Dept. L. 301-305 4th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

CARPET WARP AND NEW MAYSVILLE RUG FILLER m ~~ 
MERZ BROS., mune iP KY. | “Diddie’s-Universal Rods.’ Copper Tests 99.96% 
Prices Are ht — Get Our agency. 
» MARSHFIELD, WISC 


for heavy industrial hauling. Fully guaranteed. 
ay Mekers of the Famous “Master Brand”” Harness—America’s Best 
—————————_———_——_—_—_¥___ eee = S 
Patronize Successful Advertizers. It is Safe | B-L. DIDDIE CO. ONSIN 


LIGHTNING RODS 

























FORD. MUD. 
STUCK. HELP! 


Can't get a kick out of the engine. 
No spark. Profanity! 


Stalled 
Gas and plugs O. 
Hurry call to garage. Cold wait; more pro- 
fanity. Mechanic arrives. Toases old, bumpy 
timer into mud puddle. Quickly instalis 
Milwaukee Timer. Ford starts instantly. Pulls 
swiftly through deep gumbo Never had such 
power before. Ignition troubles become a thing 
of the past. Owner ls now bord enthusiast. 

A typical cas for a majority of Ford igni- 
tion troubles are traceable to worn-out, cheap 
or tricky timers. The prevention amu remedy 
are obvious— 
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COMBINATION STOCK BARN 
| An Iowa farmer built a small barn with 
which to meet hisown particular problems. 
|The result is not only a very attractive 
| building, but one that differs in some ways 
from structures of its kind. The particular 
| problems confronting this farmer were in 
| part as follows: He must stable ten head 
of horses and eight cows. He must be 
able to shelter in extreme weather about 
twenty head of stock cattle without inter- 
ference with either his horses or his cows. 
He must provide for fifty tons of hay, a 
small granary and an indoor stock tank. 
Furthermore, the actual size of the struc- 
38 














MILWAUKEE 
TIMER6rFORDS 

















—recommended by nearly all garage mechanics 
as the most dependable replacement timer. It 
represents 16 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of fine ignition units. Simple design, 
finest materials and scrupulous workmanship. 


A vital necessity, at this time of year espec- 
ially—because it perfects the Ford ignition 
system Assures quick starting and smooth, 
full-powered pulling. But be sure you get the 
genuine—there are many imitations. Look 
for the name “Milwaukee” on shell and 
brush assembly. 


Sold by carages, auto supply and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. Retail price, 
$2.00 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 


(Formerly Milwaukee Auto 
Engine & Supply Co.) 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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———— TT 
A special method 
of sealing and 
anchoring the con 
tact points in their 
machine-cut 

rooves makes 
this timer “‘ short- 
circuit-proof’’. 



















FR EE TO FARM 
OWNERS _ 
We want to send every farm owner this : 
vanes Lore ioe to feure land-scapachs of 
ins or buildings—interest, wagea—practically 


pate you want to know. We willaiso 
send you free catalog of 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
1 styles of thie most pequier 
nee. Tele why 5 =are Deal Fence lasts 
, looks be:ter, costs less, Both Free 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY eC 
5488 Industrial St., Peoria, it. (88) : 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Got It F ‘ain Sold on the Basis 
—ieiecins of Today’s Cost 

. > 

rahe Direct ) We Pay the Freight and save 















(ee | you money under our Direct 
Sa oT rs from Factory to Farm Seillin 
7 Pian. Here is a man tha 


Saved 24c a rod 


Mr. C. F. Meindoo, Lyons, Ind. 
writes: “My Fence arrived oO. K. Like 
it fine. Saved 24c arod by buying of you. 
Our big Catalog shows 100 styles and heights and Is 
yours for the asking. You can’t afford to buy fe...¢ 
until you see this bargain book. 
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ture must be kept closely within certain 
limitations, for he planned to build the 
frame out of old lumber and cover it with 
siding, which, with the shingles, was about 
all he planned to buy. That he succeeded 
in working out his problems on a floor 
space of 38x50 feet is perhaps remark- 
able. The photograph shows how he did it. 

Cattle and horses were allotted nearly 
equal portions of the floor—the former 
being given tw®énty-six feet of the total 
length as against twenty-four feet for the 
work animals. The two sections of the 
barn are divided by a partition and a 
rolling door closes the opening between 
them. On the side given to the work 
animals eight manger stalls and one 
double boxstall have been provided. At 
the other end two boxstalls and eight 
stanchions were built. The watering tank 
is placed on the side given to the work 
animals, but a panel in the partition per- 
mits access to it by the stock. It is only 
occasionally, of course, that it becomes 
necessary te quarter the other stock in 
the barn. When this is done the boxstalls 







. can say 
from 25 to 40 per 
cent. on the best hog 


barbed wire, gates, stec! 
Posts, etc., by our direct-from-factory-t: 
you prices. Thousands of enthusiastic cus- 
tomers say they always find 
our prices lowest. It will 
pay you to find out, too. 


We Pay The Freight 
Order any of our rust-resist- 
ing, Open-Hearth Steel Fences. Look them 
_over; try them out for 30 days FREE. 
Give them a thoro test. Then if you are not 
satisfied that you have the best fence you can 
possibly buy for the money, return at our ex- 
_— Write today for free bargain book of 
ences and make your selection. 


Interlocking Fence Co., Box 135, Morton, III. 


30 Day 
FREE Trial 


Ny-leie-laelels 
uaranteed 


Our Prices 


Save 
fellas 





























List and Catalog 
— 
Sarat For It. 































A stronger, better steel 
—greatly strengthened by re- ~ 
inforcing shoulders, an exclusive 
paten Ankorite feature. Equip- 
ped with famous Patented Crimped 
Anchor—easay todrive, hard topull. 
Costs no more—why net get the best? 
Present prices lowest we 
have ever quot 


Ask for interesting 
three-color folder— & 
FREE. No obligation. Find out 


























about this prectical new post, made A ' 

aranteed that 

rolls fhe steel. = \ AM 
CALUMET STEEL Co. ~ —'\ 





Dept. A, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
















> PENDERGAST 


Fence Prices 
Fit Your Pocketbook 


Yon can absolutely save BIG 
money on Pendergast guaran- 
teed quality fence at the lowest 
price since the war—but you 
must hurry. 














335 Main St. 236 Eaton St. 
Stillwater, Fort Madison, 
Minn. la. 












at the rear are available for ~ of the 
animals, The rest are given free run of | 
this portion of the barn where they -" 











Write for it today 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 220 MUNC!, IND, 





entirely separated from the horses. 

The barn, which is of the gothic roofed 
type, measures eighteen feet to the eaves 
and thirty-five feet to the ridge. It was 
built in 1915 at a cost of $1,200 for new 
mateérials.—O. C.., Ill. 


THE VARIETY IN COST MARKS 
(Continued from page 9) 
be planted at the time they should be 
planted for best results is certain to in- 
crease the cost of producing the crop. A 
greater investment in machinery or other 
equipment than is necessary for the crops 
grown results in an increase in the cost of 















Prices now down to pre- 

war basis. 

Our Balanced » 

Corrugated 

t drive straight— 

Terns sag aa Sars Pesce | 
two— nts leaning. Four sc i 

4 soil with bull dog — 4 Send for FREE Post + 

Folder describing six exclusive Can t-Sag features. 

ROWE MFG. CO. 2304 Holton St., Galesburg, M@. .! 
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Successful Farming advertisers must make 
good their promises. We make them do s°- 
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production, but on the other hand, the 
lack of sufficie nt equipment to plant, and 
ire for, and harvest the crops in a satis- 
factory way and at the proper time, can- 
not fail to increase the production cost. 
The right amodunt and the right kind of 
.achinery and implements and the care 
whie h will keep them in shape to give the 
best of service at all times, is an important 
tor in keeping costs at a low level. 
Manufacturers are constantly on the 
lookout for machines which will perform 
operations at lower cost than the same 
operations are being performed by their 
present. methods. When they find a ma- 
chine which will do a certain job at less 
cost than the machine or method they are 
using, they are glad to buy that machine, 
even if their old one is in good condition, 
provided they are shown that the new one 
will make them more money than the old 
one. It is not recommended that farmers 
junk machines, but it is important to 
recognize that an old machine may be 
used to the point where it results in loss 
-ather than saving. A corn planter, for 
example, may be responsible for planting 
a large field of corn so irregularly that the 
decrease in yield caused thereby would 
more than pay a reasonable share of the 
ost of a new planter. Most any farm 
implement or machine may easily require 
so much time and expense for repairs and 
‘ause so much loss on account of not being 
able to do things at the time they should 
be done, that more than the share of the 
ost of a@ new implement which should 
roperly be charged against the cost of 
comedian crops in one year will be lost. 
The important point is to recognize that 
. farm is in reality a factory and that the 
profit derived from it depends upon effi- 
cient management just as much as it does 
1 the operation of factories producing 
other products. The farm factory differs 
from most other factories to the extent 
that the factors which make up the cost 
operation are not as thoroly under the 
ontrol of the manager. It is possible 
however, to exercise a measure of control 
over some of the factors which many con- 
sider beyond their management. Ade- 
quate drainage will largely cfiset_ the 
lect of wet weather and thorocultivation 
vill greatly reduce the effects of drouth. 
Crop rotations, the saving and use of 
manure together with lime or other ferti- 
zet where needed, will keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil, so that more bushels can 
be produced on an acre at the same cost 
pe Some, which means a lower cost per 
Dushel, 
lhe manager of a farm or a factory who 
by careful, intelligent management fe- 
duces the cost of producing his product to 
the minimum is certain to succeed. The 
situation is such that business methods 
careful planning and management 
t te used in farm operations during the 
oming year if a profit is to be realized. 


MINERALS FOR HOGS 
\ healthy hog doesn’t need a lot of 
drugs in his feed or water, but certain 
erals are necessary, and the most suc- 
essful breeders keep these minerals before 
their hogs at all times. Wood ashes, or 
harcoal lime and salt are used by many of 
the most successful breeders. The char- 
oul can be made very easily by burning 
take up the cobs into a pile and fire 
When they are well charred sprinkle 
ver them, then quench the fire with 
r. The charred cobs may be raked 
pile and the hogs will help them- 


here self-feeders are used and salt, 
and charcoal self-ied, the charcoal 

not be salted, but simply grind up the 

rred material. If your pigs run on good 
ire and get plenty of good buttermilk 

r ssimmilk they will not need so much of 
hese minerals, but it is well worthwhile to 
them before them anyhow. They 

need some of them to supplement and bal. 


( 
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In planning concrete improve- 
ments there are twoimportant points 
to be considered: Use good cement, 
and buy it of a good dealer. 


LEHIGH CEMENT stands for quality 
in the cement world and the Lehigh dealer 
is the best dealer in his community. He is 
genuinely interested in your problems— 
he wants your business this year and next 
year. His advice is valuable to you and 
he renders real service. So— 


Deal with the Lehigh dealer 
with the blue and white sign 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, Pa. Cuicaco, Itt. Spokane, Wx, 


New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y, 
New Castle, Pa. Kansas City, Mo Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. Pittsburgh, Pa. Mason City, la. Richmond, Va. 
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pre-war prices. 





Catch Fish, 4 ki Rabbis, 5 ete., e large 
ing, 





AUTOMATIC — 32 


Skunk, Weasel, 





bers, with our , fold- 
Steel way Traps. They Sn h them 








‘nee any ration. 


Successful Farming ads are guaranteed 
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32 Cal. 13.95. Shoots all standard 
cartridges. Convenient to carry— 
lies flat in the pocket—-perfect safety 
device. All our guns brand new 
direct from factory, absolutely perfect. 

45 25 Cal. BLUE orers, AR 


steel or nickel $16.95. Pearl iland 


~ * 
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PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money promptly refunded 
The UNIVERSAL ARMS CO. Inc. 


141 Broadway Dept. 198 New York, N. Y. 
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cerMAN MAUSER 


Latest Model 9 Shot Automatic 






MY 


$10 oy 

— OUR OTHER BIG ‘Src IALS 
Vest Pocket Pistol . $5. 95 
World's Famous Luger 30 cal. $19.95. —- Hand 
Ejector Revolver owns out ovmnger seca or blue 


95. 
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Louls Beilmer. 


i A Raise of 
$150 a Month! 


Eight weeks’ easy, scientific train- 
ing with ‘tools raised my pay from 
$12.50 a week to $2,400 a year! 

I was earning $50 a month—laborer’s pay— 
when I went to one of Henry J. Rahe’s big 
auto and tractor schools. Two months later, 
on returning home, I went to work at $150 a 
month and soon was made foreman at $200— 
a total salary increase of $150 a month, due 
entirely to Rahe training. If you want to get 
ahead IN A HURRY, take the quick, easy, 
thorough course at a Rahe School.—LOUIS 
BEIMER, Marlin, Texas. 


Railroad Fare Paid 


To Chicago, Cincinnati or Kansas City 


Let me start YOU to quick success, as I 
started Beimer. J'll pay your railroad fare 
to my school nearest your home and furnish 
all supplies. 


Fraining Fee Reduced 


With large schools in three cities, I can sell 
you a Complete Life Scholarship in the world’s 
best autoand tractor school at the lowest price 
ever quoted. Your total expense will be less 
than a Rahe-trained expert earns in 3 weeks. 


Be a Specialist! 


Get out of the grind—out of the army of un- 
skilled job hunters! My easy, practical course 
will make you an expert—a specialist—in just 
a few weeks. No “book learning’ needed. 
A Job Is Waiting For You 
This is a BIG year in the motor business. 
Thousands of Rahe-trained men needed. 
It’s YOUR big opportunity. Don’t neglectit! 


My bigillustrated book, de- 
tails of free fare and low 
tuition offer and PROOF 


of what Rahe training 
will do for YOU. Write me now—a card 
will do.—HENRY J. RAHE. 

Address My Nearest School 


Dept, 3016, RAHE t-:.2- SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
Michigan & Ontario 9th & Walnut 22nd & Oak 


m Save 14 Shoe Cost 


- 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL SOLE AND HEEL PLATES 
Make sole and heel out-last uppers. Bend to fit 
shoe. Non-skid; corrugations prevent slipping. 
Weight 2 oz. , acks wi lates; put on yourself; 
money back not satified. 

By malt postpaid. Set (sole and heel ae Cc 
plates) Men, Women or Boys’ size, 

Agents, dealers, cobblers wanted. 
SHOE SHIELD CO., Dept.99, AUGUSTA, KY, 
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Lavy ny 





6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind. 








today for FREF Hook 
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CATTLE ON GRASS 


W. T. Beattie of 
Henry county, Iowa, 
makes a specialty of 
handling light-weight 

cattle for the market 

and states that the 
pastures hould play 
an important part 
in their production. When buying, he 
secures stock that averages around eight 
hundred and fifty pounds, and, whenever 
possible, buys the cattle in his own neigh- 
borhood. He does not pay any attention 
to breed, but wants quality and the desired 
weight. A load that he handled recently 
was made up of Angus, Shorthorns and 
Herefords. 

He generally buys in October and when 
the cattle arrive at the farm they are 
turned out on grass and at the same time 
given access to a stalkfield. Here they 
get additional growth, and put on some 
fat at a low cost. It is these gains that 
Mr. Beattie figures important in handling 
stock of this type for the market. 

After running on pasture and in the 
stalkfields for two months they are put 
into the feedlot, and fed a ration of corn, 
silage, cottonseed meal and clover hay. 
About thirty pounds of silage and four 
pounds of cottonseed meal is allowed each 
steer a day. They are given all the corn 
and clover hay they want. They are kept 
on full feed one hundred and twenty days 
and then marketed. He generally is able 
to get a gain of around three hundred 
pounds per head when handling stock 
in this manner. 

Mr. Beattie states that gains cannot 
be put on light-weight cattle as cheapl 
as on heavy steers. Because of the acre 
that must be taken care of, a large 
amount of feed is necessary. But he likes 
the handling of light-weight cattle, the 
grazing and roughage period helping to 
get them in shape, and, when fed ex- 
tensively, like he does, the cattle can be 
put in prime shape within a relatively 
short period and returned to market. 

Cattle of this type are marketed by 
this feeder during April each year, and 
he has found it a good period, as the de- 
mand for light beef is large at that time. 
Heavy cattle are plentiful during the 
early spring months and less active, as a 
rule. Packers want some light cuts for 
their trade and he aims to have them at 
a weight where they will enjoy the largest 
competition and land at the highest price. 

J. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC 
Continued from page 5 

There is every reason to believe that 
when the general public comes to under- 
stand the situation it will be quite well 
satisfied to have its guardianship shifted 
from the financial and commercial inter- 
ests to that of the great agrarian interests 
from which so large a proportion of our 
city population has sprung and on which 
all must depend. 

But it is only reasonable to expect that 


every effort will be made by the old line | 


leaders to upset the bloc and regain con- 
trol. Already repeated efforts of this kind 
have been made within congressional 
circles but without success. The lines are 
now being laid for an attack thru other 
channels. The public will be assiduously 
taught that the agricultural bloc is a 
menace to good government and against 
the interests of the general public. At- 
tempts will be made to defeat members of 
the bloc when they come up for reelection. 
The usual plan is to throw huge sums of 
money into a congressman’s home district 
and attempt to buy a seat for his oppo- 
nent. 

In the meantime the old line leaders in 
congress will—it now seems likely— 
attempt to remove the feeling that caused 
the formation of the bloc. For the time 
being, they will become very solicitous 
for the farmer’s welfare and it would not 
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Mar., 1922 


15 Year Guaranteed 


SLATE SURFACED 


x 


You Can Buy 
Anywhere 


20 


PER 
ROLL 
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(each roll enou 


je, 40% feet! 
h lanes). 


° ‘Sihowine for 2- 


Buy Your Roofing Now! 
Order direct from this ad. -our guarantee protects you. 
les -sent free on request. 

o, Kansas ity and St. Paul, or from 

at ,,Pa.. St. is, Mo. 
(NOTICE: Prices in Kansas 7 St, Paol territories 
) your order to 
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Raise Bigger Litters With 
Dry, Warm Quarters 





oe ‘a 
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Send Today for Free Folder On 
This Modern Hog House 


Build your hog house once and for all, to protect 
your hogs the year round—build it of Hollow 
ile. Warm in winter, cool in summer—dry all 
year. Makes perfect farrowi quarters. he 
smooth tile resists both fire and weather. Stays 
clean and free from disease. Economical to 
build—practically no upkeep cost. 
Get complete description of this and other types 
of hog houses in our beautifully illustrated folder. 
Ss _your name on @ post ay—it's free. 
Ask sor folder No. 313. Also ark for Free 48- 
page Book showing al! farm buildings. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 
Conway Building Chicago, Illinois 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 








aOR OWN AFARM 
am | 4 
poet? 


Get Your Farmand Homein Upper 
Wisconsin America’s Cloverland 
Leading dairy country. Clover grows wild 
Pure water. Numerous lakes—rivers. Fish- 
ing, hunting, trapping. Plenty rainfall 
Never total crop failure. Virgin soil. Bumper 
crops, hay, rye, wheat, oats, roots. 

Good auto roads, none better. Payments easy- 
small amount down—10 yearly payments on 
balance. Our @xperts advise you on clearing land 
crops, ete. Good schools—churches. Nearly 500 
families now on farms in Happy Land. Writ¢ 
for booklet of pictures, facts. Also U. 8. figures 
on soll, crops, climate. 

America’s Coming Dairying District. Buy from 
Owners while Prices are Low. We Sell 40 Acres 







WE MAKE IT EASY 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 



















and upwards. Special Terms in Special Cases. 


EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO. 


1318 Otis Building, Chicago, Hlinois 


LET ‘ER RAIN 


If you've a man's work to do — 


wear [OWER'S FISH BRAND 





























be surprising if they should adopt as their 
own the entire legislative pr of the 
bloc. By so doing they ooul endeavor 
to rob the bloc of the credit for this legisla- 
tion and thus decrease its popularity and 
strength among the voters. The cry would 
then be, ‘Why have a bloc? The entire 
congress is trying to do everything pos- 
sible for the agricultural interests.” 
The future of the bloc rests largely with 
the large agricultural organizations— 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Grange, and the Farmers’ Union. The 
bloc would very likely not have been or- 
ganized without the supporting strength 
of the farm bureau, and it must continue 
to have this support in order to exist and 
succeed. Farm organizations must be 
strong enough and honest enough to tell 
their members before election time who 
the farmers’ friends are and who are those 
who seek his downfall. Anyone who 
watches politics from the inside, here at 
Washington, soon realizes how impossible 
it is for any voter in the home district to 
really know who are his true friends in 
congress. He must rely upon the trained 
and paid representatives of his own organi- 
zations to keep him accurately informed. 
he ideal form of legislative body would 
be that in which every member has the 
best interests of every citizen at heart and 
always votes in accordance with these best 
interests. But things don’t work out that 
way in practice, itseems. At any rate, the 
various interests have had their known 
representatives in congress for years. All 
too frequently it was the farmer who was 
inrepresented, for the very good reason 
that he had but little to offer in the way 
of rewards. The farmer’s champion, too 
often, could not even count on reelection. 
So if we must have control by bloes there 
iid seem to be no good argument 
iinst having that bloe the representa- 
of the biggest single interest in this 
country—an interest in which more than 
one-third of our people are directly en- 
ed and in which the rest of the popula- 

is vitally interested. 
Che agricultural bloc, properly managed 
nd discreet and fair in its demands, 
should have a long and honorable career. 


EAR CORN OR CORN AND 
COB MEAL 

I am feeding corn and cob meal to 
fattening hogs and they seem to be doing 
fin | have been told however that it 
isn’t as good for hogs as straight ear corn. 
Had I better change?—C. 8. F., Nebr. 

rials at the lowa station indicate that 
it is not only uneeonomical but a waste of 
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labor to grind ear corn into corn and cob 
| for pigs. The pigs make larger and 
more economical gaims on ear corn. Of 








course, as Professor Henry points out in 
“Feeds and Feeding,’ where the pigs’ feed 
s limited in quantity, the cob particles 
prove useful in distendmg the diges- 
tract. But we would much prefer the 
f first class clover or alfalfa hay for 
purpose, as it will furnish a roughage 
ot iar better sort. 


PUTTY FALLS FROM SASH 


hy in the world does the putty all 
( out of the windows of our new home? 
\ ive an old house built almost a half 
ry ago and the putty cannot be taken 
vithout a chisel. Is the fault with the 
putty or where?—G. 8. H., Ohio. 
rhaps the sash you put in your new 
were not properly filled before glaz- 
taw wood quickly absorbs the oil 





DEPENDABILITY 








Go to the nearest Atlas 
dealer and ask him for 
the book ‘‘Concrete on 
the Farm’’, a practical 
handbook about cement 
construction. The Atlas 
dealer is always ready to 
help you; or write us for 
your copy of *‘Concrete 
on the Farm’’, 





ad 


y 
Hw: you ever considered the re- 


lationship between threatened fire 
loss, the cost of your insurance and 
concrete construction? 


If you build a substantial concrete 
garage in which to house your 
pleasure car, auto-truck and 
tractor, the problem is solved. Fire 
loss is reduced to a minimum, your 
insurance is lowered and the cost of 
repairs and upkeep to your garage 
is practically done away with. 


Go to the nearest Atlas dealer and 
talk over your problem with him. 
He can help you. Back of every 
Atlas dealer is the service estab- 
lished by the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company. Rules for mix- 
ture, the making of forms, and 
other details of construction are 
available, for the Atlas Company 
realizes that the sale of cement is 
only a small detail in creating a 
satisfied customer. 


Atlas Service—practical, helpful 
aid to farm building construction 
—is the real help to the farmer in 
which the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company takes a just pride. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Dayton 


Birmingham 
Des Moines 


oS” ~§ SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 


I Pay The Freight ~- Quality The Best 


il ; 
{PAINT petacceoety 


| ; It has the FULL LIFE in it when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED for 5 and 7 years 


You will be greatly pleased after you use it. instructions for paint- 
ing with each order. Write today for my FREE PAINT BOOK ana 
Color Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh. Established 1903. 


0. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, Dept. 48 St. Louis, Mo. 
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the putty, and that leaves it dry and 

bly. Of course the trouble may be 

the putty itself, but even the best. of 

y does not prove satisfactory wher it 

not given a good chance. Fill around the 
groove with a rather thin white lead paint 
before reglazing the sash that are faulty 
and the putty is not likely to fall out again. 
\lso paint the sash regularly, including 





the putty strip. 








MECHANIC’S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 















Constructed of finest steel. Just 10 

push the button and out com 

the article you — in 1 

Worth $1. Postpai ° 
djustable Pencil, 


One 
25c eS pen, paper knife, 


ink eraser, pencil sharp- 
ener, nail file,and cleaner, me- 
chanic's marking point, fine com- 
pass with screw attachment, foot rule. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Universal Co., Box 342, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS { 





1922 


How Much Time Does Your Milking Machine Save? 


for hand milking is the saving of time. If there is anything 

that is distasteful to the average farmer or farm boy it is 
long hours spent morning and evening in milking cows. If 
there is any way to alleviate the condition and reduce that 
time, with equally beneficial results, the farmer is not only 
eager to investigate but to adopt it. 

But he wants to be convinced. He wants to be sure he is not 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire, as it were; that the 
new way will really be a time saver in his own particular case, 
and if it does save time, that this advantage will not be offset 
by some other disadvantage of which he knows nothing. He 
dreams of time saved for field and pleasure, but he stays in the 
rut of ‘“‘well enough”’ until he has been convinced of the worth 
of the change. 

This is the attitude a young Iowa dairyman had when he set 
out to determine the truth of the claim that mechanical milkers 
really save time. He had 
been told wonderful stories by 
milking machine salesmen to 
the effect that by machine 
he could milk in ‘one-third the 
time it was then taking by 
hand. He delivered all his 
milk on a city route himself 
and he needed that extra 
time. If the statements were 
true it would mean much in 
actual dollars and cents. But 
he was skeptical; he wanted 
to be shown, so he made up 
his mind to find out what 
those under his own circum- 
stances who had used milkers 
thot of them. Accordingly, 
he wrote a letter to over 500 dairymen and farmers who had 
used milking machines for at least one year. Many of them had 
milked by mechanical means for several years and they repre- 
sented practically all the well-known makes and types of 
milkers. The question, ‘‘How much actual time does your 
milking machine save over the old way?’ was put to them. 
Over 400 replies were received, which were classified as follows 
Men saved 


U NDOUBTEDLY the major object in substituting machine 


Percentage of time saved Hours saved 





leaves 5% 30 save 1 hr. per day 139 save 1 man 
1 20° 42 maui . 94 “* 2 men 
7 25% 21 he eae ge » “23 °° 
l 10% 7 pe Soe se 2 a 
14 344% 1 ss a is 
3 100% i“g* * “ 
ON WI% 
5 66%4% 
oO 
3 75% 
133 102 253 


It will be noted that some gave their reply in percentage of 
time saved, others gave the number of hours per day saved, 
and still others answered in terms of men required to do the 
milking. Over three-fourths of those who answered in terms 
of percent said there was a saving of fifty percent or more in 
time when the machine was used; in other words, it takes one- 
half or less time to milk by machine than it did by hand. About 
the same percentage of those who answered in terms of hours 
saved, reported a saving of two hours or more per day by 
machine, and nearly half those reporting in terms of men saved, 
had two men or more freed from the responsibility of milking 
by use of the machine. 

* Of course, it must be borne in mind that these men had herds 
of various sizes ranging from five cows up to a hundred, altho 
the vast majority were between ten and fifty cows. The num- 
ber of cows to be milked influences very greatly the percentage 
of time saved, small herds saving a proportionately smaller 
amount than large ones. For instance, one user wrote, “I have 
milked fourteen cows and separated the 
milk.and fed the calves and was back in 
the house in one hour.’’ Another writes, 
“T and my man or boy can milk and strip 
fifty cows in one and one-half hours. Be 
sure to strip cows always.” An Iowan 
makes this comment, ‘“The larger the herd 
the more time saved. On twelve cows 
with one man milking there is a saving of 


Ww 





In pioneer days the old way was necessary 


In modern times up-to-date methods are just as necessary, if cost of production is to be kept at a minimum 


about thirty-five minutes per milking.’’ The number of unj:: 
used also influences the amount of time saved. Away back jy 
1908 after a number of tests at the Nebraska experiment stati, 
Haecker and Little came to the conclusion that one man oper 
ating one machine can milk about the same number of cows 
per hour as one man milking by hand. One operator with tw. 
machines, according to their findings, could milk between tey 
and eleven cows per hour and two operators with four machines 
could do the work of three men milking by hand. Th. 
observation was that one man could not satisfactorily handle 
three machines and that two outfits per man was the most 
efficient. 

The Pennsylvania and Wisconsin experiment stations experi- 
enced about the same results. Of course, many changes hav: 
taken place since that time—machines have been very much 
improved and the influence of other factors is better known. so 
that where the number of cows is sufficient to justify one man 
can most efficiently hand 
more than one machine. That 
there is a realization of that 
fact by those who use ma 
chines is shown from com- 
ments on the letters, only a 
couple of which can be quoted 
here. “This spring I got 
another double unit and | 
milked eighteen cows giving 
forty gallons at a milking in 
thirty to thirty-five min- 
utes.’ And the second from 
Oregon, ‘‘As a rule you have 
to figure that it takes as long 
to milk a cow by machine as 
it would by hand, say fou 
to six minutes; where you 
gain is by having two or more units milking at the same tim« 

The arrangement of the barn has much to do in facilitating 
the most expeditious results from machine milking. In barns 
not definitely arranged for the use of a milker it quite often 
happens that there will be one cow left in each row which tl. 
machine must milk singly. In other words, time is lost by not 
being able to use the milker all the time at full capacity. Fre- 
quently a rearrangement of cows in the barn will overcome this 
difficulty. Then, of course, there are other matters influencing 
the time required to milk by machine such as personal know|- 
edge of each cow, the kind of cows, and the skill of the operator 
himself. Users report a large variety of ways by which the 
are able to cat down on the time after they have installed their 
machines. One farmer who milks sixteen cows makes this 
suggestion: “I usually have one of my little girls change the 
milkers (they like doing it) and have the herdsman follow with: 
stripping. In this way they can milk quite a string of cows in a 
short time.”’ Another user from Nebraska who has twenty five 
cows working for him says the women folk do the milking with 
the machine so he and the hired man can put in longer hours in 
the field. Before they got the machine it took them all half 
again as long. 

Cleaning the machines takes some time to be sure. It is a 
very important part of successful machine milking, but with 
proper methods it need not take much longer than is required 
to clean the pails and strainers. This was discussed in the No- 
vember issue of Successful Farming and more will be said about 
it later. A Wisconsin dairyman says in this regard: ‘The 
machine is not difficult to keep clean if you do not neglect it 
and let it become foul. If it once gets very dirty it is hard to 
keep clean.”’ 

During the past few months dairying has come into its own 
as the most dependable source of farm income. Those sections 
where dairying is practiced have been hit the least by financial! 
hardships. Farmers have come to recog- 
nize this and many have turned to milkin 
who never did before. Many more wouk 
like to if they could see their way clear. 
One of the great reasons why many have 
not is because the care of the cows, par- 
ticularly the milking, limits very much the 
amount of time available for field work. 
A few minutes (Continued on page 77 
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ELOTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufacturer of the greatest Cream 
Separator the world has ever known, announces a sweeping reduc- 
tion in prices. Labor conditions in general together with tremen- 

dous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth by this big man of 
Belgium has resulted in cutting production costs to the bone. 

And right now at this particular time exchange rates are extremely 
favorable. Take wee * of 4 condition while it lasts. Get the 
most for your American dollar. Buy now and save money! 


Belgium Imported 
Reduced 22% 


Before buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 Grand 
and International Prizes and how, for efficiency of skimming, ease of 
turning, convenience of Operation and Durability—the Great Belgium 
Melotte has won every important European Contest. Find out why 
500,000 Melotte Separators are in continuous use today. 


Self Balancing g Bowl 






after 30 Days 


| Free Trial | 


nxt Melotte Cream Separator 

sclaeh = peal —ne » poche be Senate ya chins 
‘ as as 

plate. Compare it —test it in every way. ee 

When convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, washes 

hes onc half less tinware to clean, lests longer than all others, then Day $7.50 as first 

payunent and alance in Guedll mnenthiy payments watll the qupeseter to paid Ser. 





You're not to send cent until you"ve Then send your milk to the creamery. 





4 has x 
against all other and satisfy hundreds of American farmers have 
It is turn that twenty-five minutes cranking And 
comentbar een ot So soe. a ak tS 
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The Melotte Separator, +. B. Babson, U.S. Mer. 
Dept. 2513 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Hlineis 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, California 


Without cost please send 
me the bhslotte catshour tls Che Fal Story of this 
wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its invent % 
Also send me your revised price list showing 22% re- 
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It Pays to Keep Books 
on the Farm 


T takes close figuring to make 

money on the farm these days. 
The farmer must know where the 
money goes and what it brings. To 
do this he, or some one in his fam- 
ily, must keep accounts. This is 
easily done with the Farmers’ Record and 
Account Book. The records are so arranged 
that you can tell just how much it costs you 
to produce the different crops, milk, 
ete., also how much you get for them. oe 
inventories for farm and household goods en- 
able you to see just how you stand at the end 
of the year—figure accurately the profit and 
loss. Besides, there are pages devoted to 
tractor and auto wisdom, breeding tables, 
seed testing and other useful information, 


The Powerful 
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How to Get this Book—Free 
If you own a silo, or intend to buy asilo, state 
the size, send us dealer's name and ad- 
dress and the book will be promptly 

Worth a dollar to any farmer. 


Also Ask for FREE Catalog 
If you own a siloor intend to buy one, you 
peed the Papec Catalog. It shows you why 
it pays to own your own Papec—the 
choice of met who know machin- 








ROSENTHAL 
Corn Musker 
and 
Shredder 





Most economical and satisfactory way of handling 
your corn crop. Nodelay, no extra help. Do it in 
our own spare time. Two sizes for individual use, 
tol5h. p. Also make two lar sizes for custom 
work. Over 26 years in the field, Write for catalog 
and prices, also usefuj Souvenir State 
H. P. of your engine. 


Sold on trial. You take no risk. 

ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 

Ros 6 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also Ma.ers of Ensilage Cutters and Silo Fillers 
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THE COMING OF GRASS 


Spring tests the mettle of dairymen. 
At no other time of the year is it so impor- 
tant to maintain a good flow of milk 
while never are the obstacles in the way of 
doing so greater nor more numerous. 
And one of the things that make this 
season a time of special difficulty is one 
of the dairyman’s greatest aids a little 
later. This is grass. Grass causes trouble 
weeks before it actually arrives, for the 
cows, tiring of their close confinement and 
extended period of dry feed, begin to long 
for pasture at the first signs of warm 
weather, their restlessness increasing day 
by day. 

The dairyman is inélined to accept the 
situation none too philosophically either. 
He, too, becomes tired ef the long round 
of chores occasioned by the stabling of the 
herd. There is also the oncoming field 
work to be reckoned with, so that it is 
easy to shift as much of the burden as 
possible, and as soon as possible, onto 
grass. Often this oceurs too soon for the 
good of all concerned—the dairyman, the 
cows and the pasture. But whether the 
cows are put on grass or not, the usual 
tendency of spring dairy management is 
to let down more or less in various details 
of the care given. 

Unfortunately, this let-down occurs 
just at a time when, because of the cow’s 
dissatisfaction, the reaction upon her milk 
flow is especially unfavorable. At the 
same time several other influences, such 
as variable weather and the advancement 
of the lactation period in fall-freshened 
cows, contribute to the ease with which 
slumps in the milk flow take place. In 
this connection perhaps dairymen will 
bear the reminder that their work of the 
entire year is represented in the daily 
output of the milking cows; so that to 
permit a slump in the last stage of produc- 
tion is particularly costly, meaning a loss 
not only of the milk unobtained, but of 
all the preparatory effort that has gone 
before. Lest a leak in his methods offset 
the dairyman’s diligent work of the year, 
therefore, he should try to find time, even 
in the midst of the strenuous spring season, 
to give the dairy herd a little extra care, 
for profit’s sake. 

The special care of dairy cows in spring 
needs to be directed toward preventing 
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by many users of Dick’s 
Blizzard Ensilage Cutters. 
Does most work per horsepower. 
Dick’s Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 
is light 
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the sudden downward fluctuations in the | 
milk yield. There are several reasons for | 
doing so. For one thing, a slump means | 
less milk; that much is obvious. In the 
next place, the observant dairyman knows 
that after a cow has sharply increased her 
milk flow, it is extremely difficult to bring 
her back to normal production. Even the 
effect of turning her to pasture often fails 
to do this. Thus, in order to obtain the 
best results from the change to grass, the 
milk flow must be kept up to normal until 
pasturage is available. One of the big 
arguments in favor of having the cows 
freshen in the fall is the increased milk 
yield which pasture conditions stimulate 
toward the end of the lactation period. 
But, unless the milk flow is well main- 
tained until grass is actually available 
much of this stimulating effect is certain 
to be lost. 

Sudden decreases in production near 
the end of the lactation period also have 
a tendency to cause the cow to cease 
milking sooner than she would if these 
slumps did not occur. This effect is 














likely to be most noticeable in heifers and 
young cows. It is likewise most harmful | 
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in them, because their habits as to the 
length of lactation are largely fixed the 
first two years that they are in milk. 

A liberal amount of outdoor exercise 
will do much to promote the contentment 
of dairy cows in this trying season. Let 
them have the freedom of the barnlot as 
much as the weather and other conditions 
will permit. A daily sunbath of several 
hours relieves the monotony of the long 
hours indoors, besides contributing to their 
general wellbeing. By providing a shed, 
to protect the cows from cold north winds, 
rain and snow, the hours which they can 
be kept indoors will be increased.—F. C. 





CARE OF THE DAIRY PASTURE 
{ point in spring dairy management 
that deserves more attention than it gets 
is the care of the pasture. In his eager- 
ness to get to the field work the dairyman 
frequently places his cattle on the pz usture, 
especially if it is bluegrass, before either 
the grass or soil is in fit condition for 
grazing. The result is not always even 
a temporary gain to the dairyman; for 
the grass is not yet mature enough to be 
an efficient feed, while impairment of the 
pasture for the season is practically cer- 
tain. 

Kentucky bluegrass certainly should 
not be stocked heavily if at all, before 
May or June, the time of safety depend- 
ing much upon the latitude, seasonal con- 
ditions and the actual state of the pasture 
in question. To obtain the best results 
from this plant, its habits of growth should 
be borne in mind and the pasturing gov- 
erned accordingly. 

One source of disappointment in this 
feed arises from the placing of too much 
reliance upon it as a constant source of 
feed thruout the spring, summer and fall. 
Kentucky bluegrass, however, does not 
grow so as to make such a continuous 
s supply of feed. Beginning to grow quite 

irly in the spring, it reaches its maximum 

growth not later than the first half of 
j ine, bearing seed at this time. Following 
seed production there is a dormant period 
f several weeks, during which there is 
, _ growth. Then, revived by the 

\idsummer or fall rains, the plants in 
enter a period of rapid. growth, yielding 
another rich harvest of feed during the 
autumn months. 

If, as often happens, the rainfall is light 
n summer, the grass is late in revivi 
from its dormanc y and a protracted sadall 
of short, parched pasturage results. This 
is when the results of judicious care of the 
pasture in spring are most apparent, as 
the little grass plants better withstand a 
long dry spell in July and August if their 
vitality is not weakened by excessive 
grazing before their season’s growth is 
well under way. Thus it is good business 

1 the diaryman to look ahead to likely 
summer conditions, and not jeopardize 

s grass supply for several months by 

ening the pasture gate too soon.—F. C., 


Kan. 


OHIO ORGANIZES DAIRYING 
Continued from page 13 

part of all concerned that quality deserves 
recognition in the pay check. Many 
buttermakers are already looking forward 
gerly to such a step. At Felicity one of 
the directors got two cans back on account 
f garlic flavor within the first week that 
farmers’ organization did the buying 
nd grading. Never in the history of the 
tate had such action been known before. 
\ore care is being exercised thruout the 
tire state and a new sentiment is devel- 
ng toward quality. It is emphasizing 
t producers and consumers of milk 
a common interest. If nothing more 
me of it than to instill a closer relation 
veen those who produce and those who 
nsume it would be well worthwhile. An 
imple of dairy cooperation is being set 
» in Ohio which cannot help but have 
influence on the future of dairying in 
the country at large. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


No matter what your system of 

farming may be or where you live, 

you need a De Laval Separator 
and some cows. 

Cows furnish the best market 
for your feeds, and they keep the 
fertility of the soil on your farm, 

Then the De Laval separates the 
cream, which brings you ina steady 
cash income, and leaves the skim- 

- milk in the best condition for feed- 
ing calves, pigs and chickens. 

This is the surest, safest and 
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ing—and the De Laval Separator 
has made it possible. It is the 
original separator, skims cleaner, 
lasts longer, turns easier than any 
other. There are over 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in use the 
world over —about as many as all 
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the rest put together. The 
De Laval has always led in every 
important separator improvement 
and is recognized everywhere as 
the world’s standard. 

You may be wasting enough 
cream to pay for a De Laval by 
sing a worn-out separator or by 


EASY TERMS hand skimming. 


Sold on such easy terms that it 

















will pay for itself while 

using it. See your De Laest © 2¢ De Laval Separator Company 
agent now of write us about get- NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ting a new one. 165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Separator and Milker 














Sent on Trial 
Upward Ameucan rea 


$ 


gi 
Thousands in Use fixing splendid sat-, 
tee gn poe a a brand new, well 
made, easy runni came, @ sily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator y $24.95. Skims warm ore 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 


from pic iced, ‘ 
large capacity machines, Bow! ce. sanitary marvel and embodies a!! our latest 
bsolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or emall, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent 
free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on ¢ream separators. Western 
orders filled trom Western poiats. Write today for catalog aud see our big money saving proposi- 


tion 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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You Can Learn About 


Farming Opportunities in California 


By Writing Agent Southern Pacific 
The Line That Serves Aili of California 


The Sacramento Valley ; Olives, Oranges, Figs, 


The San Joaquin Valley Dates, Walnuts, Almonds, 
The Coast Country Deciduous Fruits, Grapes and Raisins 
Southern California Alfalfa, Dairying, Chickens, Hogs 


C. T. Collett, General Agent Southern Pacific Lines 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 312-314 N. Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Farm Laborer 


“T hs vd nothing to back me except my bare hands 
and physical strength. I had not even attended 
any of the public schools, but after eight months’ 
home study with the COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF | 
DRAFTING I accepted a position as a professional 
Draftsman. 

“IT have not met a problem I could not handle. I 
did not even have to be ‘broken in’. During the 


last year nearly all in our office have suffered wage | 


cuts but my pay has remained unchanged. 
“COLUMBIA SC HOOL has helped me to gre ater 
things and I will ‘boost’ it every chance I get 
This is the story of Edward C. Berger of California 
He got his start by clipping a coupon like the one 
below. His success is similar to that of thousands 
of COLUMBIA trained men. 
Fill out the coupon today so we can send you, with- 
uit charge, our booklet “YOUR Future in Draft- 
jog”. It tells how you can make BIG MONEY 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, 
ROY C. CLAFLIN, President 
Dept. 1715, 14th and T Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 





COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING, 

Dept. 1715, 14th and T Sts. 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIRS Please send me without charge or 
obligation to me, your booklet “Your Future in 
Drafting’, 
COLUMBIA home study training. 
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TRIAL INVESTIGATE—Get facts 

~on Walsh no-buckle harness, 
before buying any harness. Let me send 
you this wonderful harness on 30 days free trial. 
See for yourself this harness which outwears buckle 
barness because it has no buckles to tear straps, Bo 
friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps 
to weaken them, Highest possible quality of leather. 


Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 


Return if not satisfactory. Costs less, saves 

repairs, wears longer, fits eny size horse pert ly. 
de in all styles, back pads, side backers, bre —- 

LIBERAL TERMS, cash or note, 


—— Writefor FREE 


no extra —- ab or credit, 





Tractor and Portable Models, Drills through hardest for- 
mations, Easy to operate. Sold on part cash ~ a 
plan. Drilled wells in great demand. Cateleg 

Armstrong Mig. Co. 149 Chestnut St., Waterloo, —_™ 











ICSON FEED MILL.’ 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters, 

Send for Catalog 

WILSON BROS., Box, 14 Easton, Pa. 


together with full particulars on | 
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OUT-OF-DOORS BULL PEN 
An Illinois dairyman has provided an 
out-of-doors pen for his bull at the rear 
of his barn. Next to the pen there is also 
a small semi-darkened building into which 
the bull may seek shelter from the flies. 





The barn pen for the animal is just within | 


| the door that is to be seen standing open 

| By this arrangement the head of the herd | 

may be handled with ease and safety | 
| while ample provision for the physics al | 
| health of the animal is secured.—O. C., II. 


WHAT ABOUT GRAIN? 


Whether it pays to feed grain to cows 


up each spring about as soon as the grass 
itself. While much difference in opinion 
exists as to this, experiment station results 
generally seem to indicate that it is not 
profits able to feed cows of low or average 
production, on good pasture, an addi- 
| tional ration of grain. For cows produc- 
| ing heavily, however, there is no doubt 
| but that the »y should have and will make 
profitable returns for an appropriate 
| aaount of grain supplied while on pasture. 

Such cows are physically unable to obtain 
sufficient nutrients in grass alone to pro- 
vide for a large yield of milk, so are de- 
pendent upon a part of their feed coming 
in a more concentrated form. With the 
immature grass of spring, containing but 
very little dry matter, this is especially 
|true. Of course, later in the season, 
MESS | should the pastures become short and no 
| soiling crops are available, grain should 
be fed to the entire herd rather than to 
permit the milk flow to dwindle.—F. C., 





THE DAIRYMEN’S SUCCESS 
| The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
| Association is holding a series of meetings 
| thruout the region it represents. These 
| meetings are for the purpose of letting the 
milk producers know just what has been 
accomplished and to explain the many 
misunderstand ngs that are sometimes in 
the minds of those rot thorolyin sympathy 
with this, the biggest business proposition 
that any ‘dis airy association in this country 
has ever undertaken. The League has sold 
the milk of all its members, both those 
who signed up agreeing to pool their milk 
and those who did not. But after April 
first only the milk of the poolers will be 
sold, of whom there are now over sixty- 
two thousand. This decision was reached 
by the directors of the association in their 
last big meeting at Jersey City, for it does 
not seem fair that the non- poolers should 
any longer share the benefits or profits for 
which they do not pay. 

The permanent success of the organiza- 
tion now looks certain for it is on a solid 
| business foundation and it is backed up by 
| three-fourt hs of the actual milk producers 
| of the territory it represents. 

One of these meetings was held at | 
Auburn, New York, January 20th by the | 
Dairymen’s League of Cayuga county, 
and was attended by several hundred | 
farmers, the majority of whom were learti- 


ly in accord with the cooperative selling | 


pl: ans. That they endorse the pooling plan 
is shown by the fact that a resolution was 
unanimously adopted as follows: “That 
the dairymen of Cayuga county here 
assembled in annual meeting heartily en- 
dorse and approve of the acts and directors 
and officers of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association and pledge our 
heartiest support.” 
The cooperative association is governed 





on pasture is an old question that bobs | 


America’s Most 
Useful. Implement 


THE NEW, PERFECTED 


 staude Mak-A-Tractor 


Clamped to an Ordinary Automobile 
Anybody Can Attach and Operate It 


M 208s of dollars worth of these 


machines have been in successful 





use for years on thousands of farms, 
doing regular farm work—plowing, dfagging, a 
ing, mowing, reaping, cultivating orchards, etc. 
Also used successfuily by road builders for pulling 
road drags, gravel wagons, graders, etc. Used by 
many golf clubs and city parks for pulling mowers 
cutting 12-foot swath, hauling dirt, ditching, etc. 
Converts any used auto into a profit-earning machine. 


' Cheapest power on earth. Has more uses than any 


| International Tractor Trials. Every farmer or truck- 


er needs this simple machine. Does the average 
work of from three to six horses, depending on size 
and condition of auto. 


Write for Special 6 Months’ Trial Offer 





DON'T BUY NOW. TRY IT FIRST, meng tho sas many 
machines sold last year, we put out 100 under 
this extraordinary offer, AND AFTER SLX MONTHS’ ACTUAL 
TRIAL ON HIS OWN WORK, EVERY USER BOUGHT THE TRIAL 
MACHINE AND PAID US IN FULL -L, PROVING COMPLETE — 
ISFACTION. n this 
are going to gusene thie wonderful offer to 2000 goers 
| year. All we ask is that you apply the Golden Rule 
Pay us for this machine efter six months’ actual use, if 
you like it; or send it 
are the only Judge. 


PRICE READY TO ATTACH 144622 
TO ANY MAKE OF CAR 
2%-ton Truck Converter. . . . $32.00 
Belt Power Attachment .... 18.00 
Send for complete information, telling you ex- 
actly what to do to get the use of this wonder- 
ful machine for six months, without buying it. 
E. G. STAUDE MAK-A-TRACTOR CO. 


Wau acon Ave., St. Paul, Minn., U.S. A. 
Wamu acon Depots in principal! cities) 





, and owe us nothing. You 


other tractor. Won all important events at Famous | 





Zip! & as ae as 


feed wood to saw. your ey 

winter’s wood in ei lew days. 

Buzz 2 are built in 8 si 

and eae and 

Bolt. very farm sho 

= 52." Tree Saws and bi 
l us Size Engine or Saw 

use, Send w we will quote you speci 

WITTE 


ENGINE WORKS 
City, Mo. 
Pa. 





1617 Oakland Ave., a 
1617 Empire Bidg., 





THIS 


Before you send a hide awa 
to be tanned, see our 





A valuable book—32 pages of 
| furs Contains new re- 
d price list. Your copy 


| win Sprite for it TODAY 
GLOBE TANNING Cc 


| 22 &.E. ist St. Des Moines. lowa 


Save $$ on Roofing 


wire Fencing- Paints Etc. 


from factory 
ito you. Geeqer standin Shipped from 
tae 9 factories. F EE. Send for 
A ages and new reduced prices. Ne w 
catalog just out ~_ RED DUCED 





= PRICES on roofing, fencing and paints 
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+heir own directors. As soon as a director 
takes office he signsaresignation that be- 
- mes effective at any time the directors 
hecome dissatisfied with his work and 
elect a new officer. The association con- 

nds that’ this is a representative form of 
eovernment and if it is wrong the govern- 


nt of our country~must also be wrong 


nd if the non-poolers don’t like it they 
ul better get out. 
This is a favorite argument of the non- 
jolers that the members do not own nor 
ntrol their own organization. It is the 
oney deducted from the milk checks each 
enth that is used to buy milk plants, 
we nt and property. For the sums 
ucted the pooler holds certificates of 
lebtedness which represent real prop- 
and will draw interest at the legal 


(here has been much misunderstanding 
the minds of the non-pooling farmers in 
regard to the contract that the pooler signs 
yhen he agrees to pool his milk. To do 
eficient work this big organization must 
protect itself by a binding agreement with 
ich member or a few men could very 
ickly put an end to its power to do busi- 

ss.. A member must live up to his con- 
and not abandon the organization 

he would have to forfeit $10 for each 


From May first to December first, the 
operative has taken in something ‘over 
$7,000,000 above the average price re- 
ved by sixteen other organized dairy 

‘tions of the United States. 

Since this Cayuga county meeting our 
ilk checks for milk delivered in Decem- 
er have been paid and the poolers re- 
eived 54 cents a hundred more than the 
verage received by organized producers 

elsewhere. The price a hundred was $2.39 

r 3 percent butterfat milk in the 201-210 
nile zone from New York. In sixteen 
‘ther organized regions the price was $1.85 
or the same quality milk the same dis- 

tanee from market. 

‘Nothing succeeds like success,” and 

indieations are that this association has 

before it an indefinite era of prosperity for 

eh member who sticks to it.—K. 8 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 
Continued from page 72 
ore or less each day during the rush of 
pring work in the field oftentimes makes 
. lot of difference in the returns on the 
rops in the fall. Here is where the milk- 
ing machine comes to the rescue and makes 
it possible for many grain and livestock 
farmers to stabilize their income by milk- 
ing a reasonable number of ¢ cows in addi- 
tio 
Those who have given it a trial have 
often found the benefits even more advan- 
tageous than they had reason to believe. 
| could quote many letters of warm recom- 
dation which came in response to the 
ning Llowan’s ray but they would be 
eless repetition. Two only will suffice 
closing. The first from Minnesota 
ds like this: ‘‘We have had our milking 
hine for about three and one-half 
years and are indeed well pleased with it. 
me can do the work of three with a great 
| more ease and comfort for man and 
beast. As a saver of time and labor it 
ertainly cannot be beat.” The condi- 
ms of an Ohio user who writes as follows 
pply to a large number of cornbelt farms: 
have a boy and a three-unit machine 
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‘* Goodyear Klingtite Belts have increased the operating effi- 
ciency of my farm at least 50%. In a single day, I milk 40 
cows and separate 1,000 ibs. of cream by Goodyear-—belted 
machinery. My Goodyear Klingtite belting works perfectly 
in winter and summer. The Goodyear Deaicr gives me belting 

**.. ARNOLD FERN, Farmer, Baldwin, Wis. 





On the lighter farm drives used 
in milking, cream separating, 
churning, water pumping, elec- 
tric light generation and house- 
hold appliance operations, 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts give 
the same smoothly powerful, 
trouble-free service they fur- 
nish in heavier farm duty. 


They are obtainable in suitable 
lengths for these uses, and their 
special constructionin eachcase 
is exactly suited to the task. 


They transmit full power, even- 
ly and surely. They hold the 
pulleys in a slipless grip. They 








Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ina. 


need no breaking in, require 
no belt dressing, and work with- 
out stiffening, stretching or 
shrinkin;-, regardless of chang- 
ing atmospheric conditions. 
Their efficiency puts an end to 
belt troubles on the farm. 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are 
sold by your local Goodyear 
Dealer. They come in endless 
type also, for threshing, silo- 
filling, feed-grinding and other 
heavy duty. For further in- 
formation about them, write 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Color Your Butter 


*“‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” costs nothing because 





!am milking fourteen cows. All I ever 
is thirty-five minutes to do the milk- 

ng. If I had to go back to hand milking 
ould quit the job.” 





rk Production, by William W. Smith. 

; is a valuable book de: ailing largely 
‘h the fundamental factors in hog rais- 
There are chapters on the feeding 
handling of the herd under various 
litions, the care of sows and their 
‘ers, choice of feeds, fattening and 
keting. There is ac hapter on judging | 
me on breeds. 

















each ounce used adds ounce of weight || 
to butter. Large bottles cost only 35 
cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely | Wea 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 


by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
Prin Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Printin &.Ch per. Lp 





Larger $%5. Job press ve money. 








LESS WORK—BETTER BUTTER 
=> FENNER CHURN 


takes the drudgery out of butter 
making by churning, washing, 
salting and working the butter 
in the churn. 

Butter made in the Fenner 
Churn brings more money. Use! 
by good dairymen for 56 years 
Price $9.00 and up. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Buy from your dealer or direct. Write for FREE 

booklet on “The Fenner Method of Butter Making”’. 


FREDRICKSON BROS. 




















rint ck we Tey Paey. rulessent. 
‘rite factory press c: atalog, PE, carda, 
paper. THE PRESS CO. D-19 Meriden, Conn. 







Dept. C, 614 Wellman Bidg mestown, N.Y. 


Overiand AlUMINUM Shoes 


> —. — ~~ — rot- —- 
te Fest No metal touches you. Keep feet in 
good ~ * 







a. Money back if not 
ree catalog for a postal. 
MPANY, 








and feed 
——— 





Halt germ growth—remove 

odors—stop waste and _oc8. 

creamer ies ose. roducer 

The Improved AMPION. Mik ¢ Cooler 
Aerator. F er free. 

Champion Milk Cooler Co. Dept. B, Cortland, N. Y. 
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You Can Make} 


$500. to $1000. 


* . 
a Month Milling 
*Flavo” Flour 
in yourcommunity on this New Wonderful Mill 
—no previous milling experience necessary. 
A North Dakota miller writes: “I cleared 
$500.00 last month on my 25 bb!. Midget Mill.”’ 
A Tennesee customer says: “ 


My_ books 
ghow 8 gross profit of $23.5 per dag: for my 
Midget Mill 


Be The Mill Owner and have a permanent 
business that will earn you steady profits the 
entire year. Grind the home-grown wheat in 
your, mill, supply your community with flour 
and feed. You make the reguiar milling profits 
and extra added profits by milling a “Better Bar 
rel of Fiour Cheaper” on the new and wonderful 

‘Midget Marvel"’ self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Fiour Mill that ie Baw milling because 
of its big — of aig. -erade Hour at low eost 

a 


When yO" pe purchase idget Marvel Mill from us 
right to ase our nationally advertised 


you have the 


brand— 


“FLavo" Flour 
“Famous for its Flavor” 


=.= | iecccmaamteeees There 
right now for “ * Flawo’" Flour. 
It te the most pleasant and dig 
alfied business tn which you 
could engage. a 























with « 16, 26 or 60 bbi. uidect 
Marvel Mill, according to the 
size of your community. You 
ean do so with comparatively 
little capital. This is a real life- 
time, red- blooded proposition— 


particulars, Do it now before 
some one else takes advantage 
of this wonderfulmoney making 
opportunity lo your community. 


The Anglo-American Mili Co. 








Sas 965-971 Trust Bids. 








MEN WANTED 
For Good Paying Positions 


With Well Known Institution 


An unusual opportunity is waiting 
for the right man in your community 
to forma life long connection with a 
nationally known institution. 

The work is interesting and the 
possibilities for growing into a big 
paying position unlimited 

Experience is not necessary as the 
man selected will begiven a thorough 
training to fit him for the work. The 
man we want may be young or old 
in years; he may come from the 
store, or the farm. But he must 
know how to work hard, have the 
ability of making friends, and be 
able to furnish references as to’ his 
honesty and habits. 

Write for complete details to 


The Puritan Oil & Paint Co., 


Cleveland, 














LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY In) 
WEAVINGATHOME. | 


7) iene necessary to weave 
1 5. carpets, etc., on 
UNION L MS from rags and 
waste material. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly ofitable. 
iw cavers are rush th ongery. 
send oe —~ any 
telle “all about weavi 

fully low-priced, easily-operated 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
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SHALL COWS FACE IN OR OUT? 


| In the case of the rectangular dairy 
barn it is perhaps true that there is no 
| ides al way in which to stable the cows. 
| Whether the animals face in or out it 
| always is certain that some definite ad- 
——- could have been gained by having 
had them face the other way. In the 
circular dairy barn, especially where the 
herd does not exceed the capacity of a 
single circle of stanchions, this problem 
admits of little difference of opinion. The 
situation, in the case of other barns, is 
| one inv olving many factors—labor, venti- 
lation, light and so on. Perhaps it is only 
fair to say that personal preference, in 
|many i instances, weighs heavier than any 
of the items indicated. 
| There are several distinct advantages 
in having the herd face toward the center 
of the stable. The animals are more con- 
| veniently fed—which is, perhaps, the big- 
| gest item of all. Cows ' on either side can 
| be served in less time with silage or grain 
‘supplied from a push cart or feed carrier, 
| operated in a central feeding alley, than 
| tho the push cart must be taken clear 
| around the outside of the stable where the 
space between the stanchions and walls is 
‘apt to be more cramped than is the case 
with the central alley. Hay, also, can be 
distributed with less litter and dust. Next, 
perhaps, in importance is the fact that 
where the cows face in there is usually 
better light for milking thru much of the 
year. Where stables are electriéally 
lighted this factor is not of so much impor- 
tance. Still, an abundance of natural 
light in the ‘vicinity of the milk pail is 
always of advanta; In addition to the 
factors indicated, 1s the further one that 
a barn arranged in this fashion always 
looks cleaner and more attractive than 
is the case where the central passageway 
is flanked on either side by manure gut- 
ters. Furthermore, it can be built a 
couple of feet narrower without inter- 
fering with its utility or efficiency. 

The advantages of stabling rn ae cows 
with their heads toward the outside of the 
barn are in some measure the reverse of 
certain advantages which prevail where 
the other method is followed. A single 
litter carrier track is often made to serve 
for the collection of waste from either side. 
Some dairymen, however, prefer to install 
a carrier track on either side of the central 
alley since less litter is spilled on the floor 
by this method and the work of cleaning 
is hastened. 

There are, however, other distinct ad- 
vantages to this method of stabling cows. 
One is that where milking machines are 
used the wide central alley is helpful in 
the handling of the equipment and it is 
possible, with a little care, to keep this 
| alley more free from litter and trackings 
| of manure than is the case with narrower 
alleys along the outside wall of the stable. 
| Many dairymen feel that a better view of 
| the animals is afforded in case a buyer 
happens along while the cows are in the 
| barn. Still another factor is found in the 
| fact that a more distinct contact with the 
‘fresh air supply is effected when the cows 
| face the outside walls where the ventilator 
intakes are located. 

A dairyman who contemplates buildin 
a new stable or remodeling his old one wi 
| take all these considerations into account 
when making his plans. Where the bal- 








snd our won Fender: ance will be struck will depend, sometimes, | fo", 
‘| upon personal preference and 


sometimes 
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Easy Now To Kill 
Every Rat and Mouse 


Startling New Discovery Gets Rid of 
Every One—Not a Poison 


Absolute freedom from rats and mice is 
now assured everyone. No more trxp- 
ping and poisoning just a few. Clean « 
the whole bunch, old, young, big and litt'«. 
Rats do millions of dollars worth of dam. 
age, carry ye plegue, kili chicken: S, 
destroy damage b buildings, merchan- 
dise carry disease into every home. 





Chemists, after working for years in the labora- 
tory of Chas. M. Hick, a Chicago chemist, dis- 
covered this wonderful new scientific rat_ killi: g 
virus called HICK’S RAT KILLER. It kil 
every rat or mouse on your place. Most wonder- 
ful of all it does not harm anything but rats, mice, 
gophers, and other rodents. It is harmless to 
children, pets, poultry and all kinds of stock. It 
can be spread anywhere and will kill only rats and 
mice. ne rat or mouse infects the others and 
soon the whole colony is wiped out. There is no 
smell or odor for they run outside for water and 
die away from the building 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


So confident is Mr. Hick that Hick’s Rat Killer 
will kill every rat or mouse on your place that he 
is making a special guaranteed offer of three regular 
full sized doub'e strength $1.00 bottles for the price 
of one. Use one yourself according to the simple 
directions on the bottle, and sell the other two - ) 
your neighbors at one dollar each, thus getti: 
your own free, and in addition making ad ilar 
profit. Mr. Hick will also tell you how you can 
"a more money by telling your friends about 
it. You should clip this article out now for this 
offer may not appear again. 

Send no money; just your name and address and 
deposit with the postman # .00 and postage whe . 
the three bottles arrive. It costs you nothir 
it does not do the work as Mr. Hick posits 
guarantees to refund your seoey any time Ard 

days if you are not satisfied rite to 


CHAS. M. HICK & Cco., 


Kina we ris 
— freee Tene 
ate wen | 











Eels, Mink and Muskrats © 
, cage numbers SUR E—with our 
w,foldirg, galvanized STEE 

It entdiee { them like a fly-trap catch 
Write for descriptive price liet, and ‘ 
ered for attracting «ll 


Catch Fis 


WIRE TRAP. 
flies. All sizes. 
Hear pd - rag | bait ever discov 
ents wanted. 
WALTON ui PLY CC. - . Louis, Mo; 


_2 FARM WAGONS 
or narrow a ee 
binds ncels to fit 

ony seis 





Sena tor 













HAWLEY BROS., Argyle, W 
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on the general type of building and its 
siz Undoubtedly, however, efficiency 
will have larger part in dairy operations 
in the future than it has had in the past. 
Consequently, the best position for cows 
in any stable will depend somewhat upon 
such things as the location of the silo, 
the feedroom and soon. The de termining 
factor in many instances will be the matter 
of step-saving. The feeding of dairy cows 
involves the handing of silage, hay and 
grain two or more times # day—seven 
days in the week and each day in the year. 
Stables must be cleaned with regularity. 
In other words, these operations must be 
carried on without a break and if a few 
steps can be saved here or there each time 


the work is done the labor saving in thef 


course of time is a matter of consider- 
ab moment. 

\ dairyman who contemplated changes 
in his stable spent considerable time 


going thru the actual motions of ~~ L 


his cows and counting his steps as he di 
so. He imagined, also, that things were 
irranged in a different way and went thru 
the motions again. Plan after pian was 
tested out untrl he hit upon what he felt 
offered the quickest and easiest means of 
getting thru the routine work incident te 
handling his cows 

There is great variation in the “layout” 
of dairy barns, the position of siles and so 
on. Few situations are apt to offer exactly 





the same problem. When new buildings 
or alterations are contemplated some 
nteresting revelations are apt to follow 
the use of the method indicated. With 
certain stables it may be found that shift- 
the position of the cows will make the 
rk easier. If not, the advantages of 
ther method can be weighed and a choice 


made upon this basis.—O. C., Ill. 


A LARGE COLONY HOGHOUSE 
Continued from page 56 
clay tile laid flat, making an 8 inch 
W The rafters are 2x4’s between 
which are placed roof windows. 
Sieel equipment was used thruout. 
Thr e-inch steel columns support the roof 





SF 





while steel panels and gates enclose each 
pen. Steel equip:nent should be used in a 
breeder’s hog house. Fine stock cannot be 


vn to good advantage in poorly built 
DU ngs 
Mr. Clayton has found the house warm 
nter and fairly cool in summer. The 
ley running the entire length north 
ith gives abundant opportunity for 
ulation. 
cost of a house such as has been 
<1 would be rather high for the 
ge farm, but for the breeder of 
d hogs a $4,000 or $5.000 imvest- 
ment im equipment may be many times 
repaid in eer convenience and comfort. 
\ Duroe breeder of some repute once told 
me that he felt sure that his $3,000 hog 
had saved him its worth m young 
pigs in three years.—I. W., Nebr. 
liry for Exhibition, by John H. 
on, is a complete manual of the 
is of exhibitors in growing, select- 
g nditioning, training and showing 
For both the amateur and the 
nt of judging, this book will be 
valuable. It briefly explains judg- 
nd gives a very complete analysis 
history and merits of comparison 
ore card system. It will help the 
itor much with the full descriptions 
ting processes. The book is valuable 
is an exposure of faking practices. 
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Let your Kodak 
catch the picture 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


GENTS- 


We need special agents to travel 





















What 15c Will ll Bring Y You 


Galy 1S cents gives you the Pathfinder 
3 weeks on trial. The Pahinder ne er O 





bile duciug our great a eh weekly, published at oy fone 
me of Nationally- -advertised Pure the Nation's center for people everywhere; A " 
Food Products, Soaps and Household an independent home paper that tells the @> sy ital 
Necessities. Here is an opportenity to story of the world’s news in an interesting, 


earn $6 to $12 « day, all or spare time understandable way. This splendid National weekly costs but 
end obtain an Automobile FREE besides. 
Write at once fer full particulars. Address 


AMERICAN PRODUOTS OO. 
6564 American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. The Tig hy ot Sey at 
The Pathfinder, 745 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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SHIRTS DURABLE AND LASTING 
0. D. Flannel $2.75, 2 tor $8.25 || EVERYBODY EATS EVERY DAY 























Work Shires $1.08, "9. for $1.85 You ean handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, Dried 
Sizes 14 to Fruit, Coffee and entireline of groceries 4s well as Paints, 
Specify Size When >. Rooffg, Aluminum Ware and Automobile Olls, with 
Direct from the :, Manufacturer no rent to pay: no money invested; take large orders 
wuten en te Fostage on Delivery from sam ples.Goods are guaranteed and proven quality; A 
selling experience not necessary. Steady, profitable ’ 
LEE SHIRTS WORKS, Dept. 18 [| work for “‘workers”. Address Hitchcock-Hill Co., J 





19 W. 20th St., New York C ity 











Dept.201, Chicago, Il, References: Any Bank or Erpress Co. 


Free, Special Num- 
ber just out, contain- 
ing many facts of 
se Land Lag Mar- 
SAAT SE Wis- 


te Count 
consin. If for a home or an investment you are think- 
buying good land. here ers grow rich, send a 
ar this fom | at — of LA NDOLOGY. It is free on re- 
quest. _ Address 
































Prof isely illustrated, paper cover. Price $2. 







KIDMORE-RHIELE LAND COMPANY 
507 duidanoce-Rhicte Bidg. Marine::te Wis. 
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CHICK RAISING SIMPLIFIED 


A Poultry Expert Tells How to Raise More of the Hatch 


HERE is much time wasted in feeding little chicks,” 

says C. W. Carrick, poultry extension man of Purdue 

University. ‘In general,’’ continued Mr. Carrick, ‘“‘the 
simpler the feed the better, as there is less likelihood of making 
mistakes and less chance for carelessness. Frequently I talk 
with people who have raised a great many chickens and they 
assign their success 
to the fact that they 
cooked or baked 
food for them. All 
this is wasted time 
and some of it is 
worse than wasted. 
Experiments at the 
Kentucky experi- 
ment station showed 
that cooking is harm- 
ful rather than 
beneficial because the 
cooking coagulates 
the albumen in the foods and makes them more difficult to 
digest. At Purdue it has been found that no great variety of 
feeds is necessary in order to raise from ninety to ninety-five 
percent of all the chicks hatched. 

“One of the most important things to remember in chick 
feeding is that sudden changes are usually followed by bad re- 
sults. Just before the chicks emerge from the shell, they absorb 
the remainder of the yolk of the egg and for this reason they 
should not be fed for forty-eight hours after hatching. After 
this, get milk into them just as soon as possible. It is well, 
because of the fact that the chicks’ digestive organs are not 
strong, to give largely a liquid dieting for the first week at least. 
One of the first things to do is to build up the resistance of the 
chick to disease germs and this is most easily done by getting 
the chicks to drink milk. 

“Most successful results are had where no water is given for 
the first three weeks, the idea being to make the chicks drink 
the maximum quantity of milk. If at first they do not take to it 
readily a few drops can be put into their beaks with an eye 
dropper. After the first taste they will not bother about taking 
less than they need. 

“For the first two or three days give chick feed with steel 
cut oats, and it is better to feed often—say four or five times a 
day. They ought not to have any mash the first week because 
chicks like mash and their digestive systems not being de- 
veloped they eat more than they should, which causes a bowel 
trouble often mistaken for white diarrhoea. At the end of the 
first week of the chick’s life, the grain is gradually withdrawn 
while the mash is given in platters or pie tins, a little at a time. 
The mash is gradually increased until at the end of two weeks 
it is placed before them so that they can have as much as they 
like. It will be noticed that it takes about a week to get the 
chicks from no mash onto a full ration of mash. 

“Milk is so valuable that for the first six weeks at least one 
can afford to pay a good big price for it. If at the end of that 
time it is not convenient to feed milk longer the chicks can get 
along on water. But if they must do so, meatscrap should be 
added to the mash. At this age a practical cornbelt ration is 
six pounds of cracked corn, four pounds of cracked wheat and 
two pounds of cracked oats—a total of twelve pounds of grain. 
The dry mash should be made up of two sanind of wheat bran 
and two pounds of shorts or flour middlings. When milk is 
available there should be given with these quantities, thirty- 
one pounds of sour skimmed milk or buttermilk. When the 
milk cannot be had, add meatscraps to the mash ration sug- 
gested above. Put two and one-half pounds of sifted meat- 
scrap with the two pounds of wheat and two pounds of oats. 
While a large number of poultry growers have fed sixty per- 
cent tankage with 
good results to their 
laying hens, under 
present conditions 
we do not advise 
feeding it to the 
chicks, mainly be- 
cause we do not know 
just what the results 
will be and also be- 
cause sixty percent 
tankage contains too 
much coarse ma- 
terial. But protein 
the chicks must have 
because it is that 
part of the food which contributes to the growth of the muscles 
and the feathers and is, therefore, a very essential part of the 
ration. Moreover, it seems to be impossible for the chick to 
transform the carbohydrates and fats which he finds in abund- 
ance in corn into protein which he so badly needs for the growth 
of his body. Frequently we find among poultry raisers an ad- 
herence to this or that single grain. Many of them are strong 








for wheat and that alone, but wheat is not sufficient for grow 
chicks because the grain is deficient in the growth fac: 
called proteins. You will notice that I said nothing about ce. 
meal in the ration for the chicks. The main reason for thi: 
because corn in any form is very likely to mold, and moldy { 

is especially risky for growing animals. Corn is so likely to n 
that regardless 
whether one is fi 
ing cornmeal! 
corn alone, 
should always 
amine it for mo 
Oats are seldom 
used in a propor 
tion to exceed 01 
fifth of the grain 
ration because 
the fact that th 
contain much h 

in proportion to t! 
actual grain. Rye produces injurious effects which are t! 
to be due to the ergot it may contain. At any rate, rye middlings 
or rye feed of any kind seems to be poisonous to young chi: 

“If pullets are intended for early laying the pullets of thy 
Rocks, Reds, and Wyandottes are preferably hatched the firs: 
week in March, while the pullets of the lighter breeds such as 1 |, 
Leghorns and Anconas are hatched the first two weeks in Ap: 
Later hatched chicks can, however, be made to lay if they 
rushed along, but the fact is that very few people boost the: 
enough to get them into laying before cold weather sets in 

“A question frequently asked is whether or not farm hens 
pick up all the feed they need. By comparing the feed fed on 
demonstration farms about over the state where the fowls have 
access to harvest fields, grain and the like, with the feed fed t 
the fowls at Purdug that do not have a chance to pick up grain 
we find that the farm hen really picks up about one-fifth of th 
feed she needs. 

“At one demonstration which we held on a farm, several 
attending the demonstration said that they were getting from 
twelve to fifteen e per hundred hens. The man who \ 
carrying on the feeding demonstration said that he was feeding 
mash all summer and in August, the month in which 
demonstration was held, he was averaging forty eggs per ( 
from one hundred hens. So even tho hens do get food they « 
not get enough protein matter which is so vitally necessary | 
the manufacture of eggs. 

“Last summer it was my good fortune to visit Vineland, New 
Jersey, where the largest egg laying contest of its kind in t! 
world is being held. It is on a three year basis. In other wors, 
the pullets that start in the third year are the daughters of th 
original pullets which were sent to the contest two years 
previous. One pen of White Rocks especially attracted m) 
attention because of the records that had been made. ‘The 
mothers had produced eighty-nine eggs per hen while the 
daughters, by a male of identically the same stock, were produc- 
ing nearly twice as many eggs. ‘The superintendent of the con- 
test stated that in a number of cases this had been true and he 
believed it to be due to the fact that the pullets raised at the 
Vineland station were much better fed during their first summer 
than were the ones that had been sent in the first place. 

“Another time wheh many farm women lose money,” ©on- 
tinued Mr. Carrick, “is when they keep their male birds too 
long. They sell them at four pounds rather than selling them 
at two. Last year at the University farm we sold two pound 
males the last of May for sixty cents a pound or a total of $1.20. 
A few of these birds kept over until August weighed four pounds 
and we sold them for thirty cents a pound; also making 4 
total of $1.20. But one can readily see that the most net 
profit came thru 
selling the two 
pound birds in 
May at sixty cents 
instead of feeding 
them two months 
more for nothing. 
Moreover the first 
two pounds of gain 
is always made on 
less feed than the 
last two pounds ol 
gain—in Pret this 8 
true of all kinds ol 
stock. Then, 10, 
another frequent 
mistake with the farm flock is that we sell off all the best 
broilers, then when we want to select a few birds for breeding 
purposes, we find that we have left only the late and immature 
Using this kind of stock for a few years is perhaps the greatest 
cause of deterioration in the farm flock. The late hatched pullet 
also causes the flocks to ‘run out’; she does not make sufficien' 
growth to lay in the fall but she feathers (Continued on page >’ 
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Where roofs and raincoats 
are just alike 


v= may have your roof made with thebest __is included in the famous Raynster line. 
shingles and the best tar paper and the best Look for the Raynster label! If your 
of everything, and it may look fine as long as_—_ dealer should be out of the exact Rayn- 
the sun shines, but when the rain comes it ster you want, he can get it in no time 
will leak—unless it has been built right. from the nearest of our many branches. 
So it is with a raincoat. Material, fit, — 

may make it look fine before the mirror, but - 

its a value is inbuilt. It is hidden. You United States Rubber Company 
have to go by the name on the coat. 


Backed by 40 years’ experience in raincoat 
manufacture, the name Raynster is your guide 
and guarantee. Every ial, over re of the 
fabric is sealed with layer on layer of high- 
rrade rubber that shuts out the hardest rain. 
Every seam is triple-reinforced to make the 
coat absolutely waterproof. 


There are many different Raynster 
models—rugged rubber surface types, 
mane Fa ouble texture coats for the 
roughest sort of wear,smart tweeds and & 
cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. Wii™ a 
Special types for boys, too. Every sort of Se 
raincoat that farmers could possibly want 2p york & 















A complete line of raincoats— 


a type for every need 
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MORE PROFITS FROM POULTRY 


Twenty Big Prizes for 


F you read the announce- 
ment of the ‘‘More Profits 
From Poultry” contest in 

the February issue of Success- 
ful Farming you probably are 
counting the days until March 
15, when the race begins. 
Even before half the copies 
of the paper had been mailed 
letters began coming in from 
those who expected to enter 
their flocks for the big prizes. 
Most of them seem to indi- 
cate that they consider it a 
proposition of “everything to 
gain and nothing to lose.” 
Even if they do not win a 
a prize they are bound to make more 
money from their flocks on account of 
receiving the benefit of the advice and 
experience of so many others in the same 
business. No matter how you look at it 
they are money ahead. 

And by the way, before I forget it, I 
want to say right here that we will be glad 
to have you write us a personal letter if 
you have difficulties of any kind with 
your flock or desire help on any problems. 
If we do not know the answer ourselves 
we will get the best breeders and poultry 
experts to help us out. Just enclose a 
properly addressed stamped envelope for 
a personal reply. We are going torun a lot 
of good articles in the paper each issue 
that will help you, but if these don’t cover 
your questions don’t be afraid to write. 

One farm woman asked if turkeys 
geese, ducks and guineas could be entered 
as well as chickens. She has a perfect 
right to enter any of these if she wishes— 
the contest covers profits from any kind 
of farm poultry, just so the general rules 
of the contest are followed as given in the 
February issue and as outlined again 
below. If she prefers, however, this lady 
may enter only one kind of poultry, as her 
chickens, turkeys or geese. Of course, in 
this event, unless they were fed separately 
so as to keep accurate record of the amount 
of feed consumed by those entered, she 
would not be eligible to receive the prizes 
for greatest net profits. She would be 
eligible to compete for the first list of 
prizes but not the second. For 
fear some who may want to 
compete did not get to see the 
announcement in the last issue 
I am going to repeat the state- 
ment aoe | there in regard to 
the prizes offered and the rules 
governing the contest. 

Successful Farming will give 
$100 to the subscriber who 
makes the largest total returns 
in proportion to the size of his 
poultry flock during the com- 
ing year. This may include 
profits from any source such as 
sale of eggs, chicks, roasters. 
breeding stock, crediting of 
products used for home con- 
sumption at market prices 
ete., without deducting cost o 
feed. The subscriber produc- 
ing the second largest total re- 
turns in proportion to the size 
of flock will receive $50; the 
ones winning third, fourth and 
fifth may each select any incu- 
bator (not over 240 egg size or 
brooder (not over 500 chick 
size) advertised in current 
issues of Successful Farming. 
If any winner of these prizes 
has already purchased an incubator or 
brooder during the year 1922 we will re- 
fund the amount paid for it. Winners of 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
places may have their choice of a fine large 
aluminum roaster or tea kettle. 
























Most Profitable Farm Fiocks 








In addition to this, we will give $100 to 
the owner of the flock producing the largest 
clear profit in proportion to the size of flock 
after deducting feed cost and other ex- 
penses. Feeds which are used that were 
produced on the farm should be charged at 
current market prices. No charge need 
be made for labor, land or buildings. 
Fifty dollars will be given to the owner of 
the second most profitable flock and the 
choice of an incu- 
bator or brooder 
to each of the 
owners of the 
flocks that place 
third, fourth and 
fifth. Winners of 
sixth, seventh 
eighth, ninth and 
tenth places may 
each have their 
choice of a fine 
large aluminum 
roaster or tea kettle whichever they wish. 

Just a Few Simple Rules 

The following regulations will govern 
the contests. Remember there are two 
contests; you may enter one or both. 

1. Records must begin March 15, 1922, 
and close March 14, 1923. 

2. Stock on hand (i. e., number of hens, 
pullets, cocks, cockerels and chicks) to be 
invoiced at beginning and end of contest 
and reported at once to Successful Farm- 
ing. These will be valued by judges at 
Chicago market prices at that time. 

3. Purebred males required to make 
flock eligible to contest. 

4. Complete report to be filed with Suc- 
cessful Farming not later than April 1, 
1923, including amount and kind of stock 
on hand, feeds used, gross and net income 
from eggs, live poultry and other sources, 
how marketed, breed used, together 
with 300 words telling of methods of 
care and management. Preliminary 
report of progress» must be 
made at end of first six 
months. You will be re- 
minded of this later. 

5. Final report to 
be — and ap- 
proved by your coun- 

ty agent and 
our local 
anker. Send 
in their 
names and 
addresses 
when you 
submit in- 
itial invoice. 

6. Final 
decision in contest 
and awarding of 
prizes will be made 
by committee of college poultry specialists. 

7. Contest open only to those with 
whom poultry is but one of a number of 
lines of farm activity. Commercial poul- 
try farms, where poultry is the onl 
source of revenue, are not eligible. Small 
flocks of less than three doven birds li 











wise not considered. T 
same flock is eligible 
prizes for both net and gr 
returns. 

8. Flocks of prize wi 
ners will be personally in- 
spected by poultry cont 
editor. 

March 15 will soon | 
here—it comes on Wed 
day. Count up the flo 
on that day and beg 
keeping record of the « 
and profits. Fill in a 
mail the coupon given « 
this page so it will reach 
before April 1. You ca 
afford not to take a chance on winni: 
one or two of the big prizes. Remem! 
a small flock has just as much chance 
a large one. 


JAIL TURKEYS TO FIND NEST 

When turkey hens have free range th: 
nest usually in obscure places ond oft 
wander a half mile or more from ho: 
before they find a nesting place that su 
them. A quic! 
and easy way t 
find hidden nests 
of turkeys is | 
confine the bir 
from early morn- 
ing to late aft: 
noon. The |: 
ing hens will then 
go straight to 
their nests to lay 
the eggs which 
they are holdi: 

If attractive nesting places are prepa! 
about the barnyard, the turkeys son 
times lay in them. Such nests are easil) 
made from boxes or barrels, or by scooping 
out a little earth in the shape of a shallow 
bowl, piling brush around it to satis 
the hen’s desire for seclusion. The nest 
most preferred by turkeys consists of 
barrel laid on its side, in which straw or 
hay is placed. When confined to a breed- 
ing pen several turkeys may lay in the 
same nest, but on free range each bird 
usually makes her own nest. If the laying 
season begins when the weather is yet 
cold, the hens are more likely to select 
their nests near home. But if turkey hens 
are jailed for a day and then followed, the 
task of hunting hidden nests is made easy 
and of little effort to the poultryman.— 
R. N., Ohio. 





Poultry Contest Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Dear Sir: Please enter my flock in the “Greater 


Profits From Poultry” contest. My stock on 
hand, by actual count, March 15, 1922, is as 
follows: 
Breed (i. e., Leghorns, Plymouth Rock, etc., oF 
eee - eae, Te 
Number of Hens (females over 1 year)....... 
Number of Pullets (females under 1 year)... 
Number of Cocks (males over 1 year)......- 


Number of Cockerels (under 1 year)........ 


BOeiber of Chhakes ooo once cot cceccstocbioecs: 


Name of your county agent. ..........00+++: 
RMBIEB. 06 nc'ic cicccedesdvcccvesesceéeeseccss® 
Name of your local banker..........++++ eoceeee 
Addrems.......cccscccces ecccdene PrrrTTy Titi 
Your own name........- eecccsccoeee seecee 

Address....... Scceckccterecgashec dnweeoepes°* 
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ee how the WOLVERINE 


The 1000 Mile Shoe 
lives up to its name 
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More Than 3000 Miles 
of the hardest kind of wear 


Pipe line walkers have to inspect every foot of the miles of pipe lines that 
carry crude oil from the oil fields to the great refineries, often hundreds of 
miles away. They walk over all kinds of country, through mud and 
slush, over rocks and gravel, through briars and brush—the very 
hardest walking and the roughest going, where shoes are put to 
terrific strains and subjected to the most destructive use. Yet this 
pipe line walker’s WOLVERINE SHOES have already 
given him 3000 miles of wear and are good enough to wear 
until he gets his new pair. Wherever shoes are 
needed that will stand the gaff, that will give 
comfort, ease and good wear for months and 
months, there The WOLVERINE 1000 Mile 
Shoe is the shoe to own. 
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Only Shoe that is ALL — = ee sane = 


Horsehide 


The Harvard Bureau of Research, after countless tests, found that horse- 
hide is the toughest wearing leather on earth, The WOLVERINE, so 
far as we know, is the only shoe made of horsehide through and through, 
soles and uppers. The same leather that is used to cover baseballs, be- 
cause it is the ONLY leather that can stand the hard knocks. Yet we tan 
it, by our secret double-tanning process, to the softness and flexibility of 
kid. You will say that The WOLVERINE is not only the best wearing 
work shoe on earth, but it is the most comfortable, the easiest on the feet. 
If your dealer hasn’t WOLVERINE SHOES write to us and we'll tell 
you where you can get them or, if there is no Wolverine dealer in your 
locality, will see you are supplied. Write for catalog. USE THE COUPON. 


THE MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS, Dept. 129, Rockford, Mich. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 
Dept. 129. Rockford, Michigan 


Please advise me what dealer in my district selie the 
WOLVERINE 1000 Mile Shoe, or failing to have a dealer 
here, mail me your catalog, 


ABGveo oF BSP. D.. cocaccococcocectcccscoccocccncscecsocesses 
P, O., County and Btat0...accccccccccnoceescccccccccesecesees 
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Try the New Way! 


To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well “throw money 
to the birds’ as feed high priced 
food to lousy chickens t's a 
dead loss—don't do it. Use 
“LICECIL.” No dusting, no 
dipping, no painting. Hang up 
the bottle. It acts like magic. 
Testimonials from every state 
in the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use 

Simply put a few drops in nests 
and on roosts and hang un 
corked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful vapors which 
leave bottle through a 
wick and are heavier than air 





descend in a misty form, pene- 
trating feathers, cracks and 
crevices everywhere Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs, ants, 


roaches, etc., have no lungs—‘” - 
they breathe through the pores of the body, and 
are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will not injure 





chicks Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for $2.50; 12 
bottles, $9.00. Prepaid. Money back if it fails 


American Supply Company, Dept.37.Quincy Illinois 













Reliable Standard | 
INCUBATOR | 


% Ao tneubator that bas taken more throughout 
world than any other is safest and best to buy. We make 
aw «@ full line of poultry 4 ip Weare 
origmators of the STANDARD BLUE FLAME 
yy OL HEATED COLONY HOVERS, also coal Brood- 
ers, all backed by our money beck guarantec. 
Write Us for Catalogue. 
Our Dealers Everywhere. 
Jj Reliable Incubator and Breeder Co. 
Box 50 
































BABY CHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
layine contest winners. We have 
seventeen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list, 









NEW LOW PRICES 


Purchase this year's crop of chicks from 

Murray McMurray. Our incubator cap- 

acity is solargethat we are able to 

guarantee 25,000 of finest baby chicks 

a* week. Catalog Free 
Murray McMurray 

ing _ Box 13, Webster City, lowa 


STERLING QUALITY CHICKS 


In Barred, Buff and White Rox, White 
W yandottes, Reds both Combs, Buff and 
White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, R. C. 
> White Leghorns, Black Spanish and 
Anconas. _ Prices reasonable Catalog FREE. 

. F. Clardy, Mammoth Hatchery 
Highland View Poultry Farm, Ethel. Missouri 


PURE-BRED POULTRY wie vadcues 


A Eggs and SABY CHICKS, BELGIAN 
HARES, Incubators, Brooders, Grain Sprout- 
era, Supplies. Highest vay S Low Cut prices. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed FREE. Address 
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Nichol's Poultry Farm, Boxy0 , Monmouth, Ill. 








PULLETS FOR OTHER FELLOWS 

When I asked Ed Sims for some of the 
figures on his poultry work and told him 
that I was gomg to write his story up for 
a farm a he told me that he would 


rather not be written about. Said he had 
too much publicity now and folks were 
writing him every » Be for stock he didn’t 
have so if it wouldn’t hurt my feelings 
would I please not pick on him. I promised 
not to give his address even to my wife so 
he talked a while about his business. 

Sims sells pullets. That is his business. 
He is located on a little farm at the edge of 
town and every fall he has calls for more 
pullets than he has yet been able to supply. 
He keeps about two hundred head of 
breeding stock and frequently buys eggs 
of a nearby farmer who raises the same 
variety ae | who takes great pride in keep- 
ing them up to snuff. 

“T have three 390-egg incubators,” he 
told me. “I set them so my first hatch will 
come off about the first week m March. 
If I have enough or can get some of 
Henry—Henry is the neighbor who helps 
Ed out occasionally—I set all of the ma- 
chines at the same time. I like that plan 
best, then I can take off all my chicks at 
the same time. I usually get about a fifty 
percent hatch in March, altho once in a 
while it goes beyond that but in April and 
May I figure on sixty percent and have 

as high as eighty. That is exceptional. 

Jsually my hatches run a little higher than 

my neighbors because I make an especial 
effort to get hatchable eggs.” 

He does this by having healthy stock 
to begin with, by giving them plenty of 
clean house room, ing them exercise 
and feeding plenty of green feed early in 
the season. Just as soon as the snow is off 
and the ground begins to dry they are out 
on the ground. He says that has a ten- 
dency to check egg production but he is 
firmly convinced that he gets more hatch- 
able eggs. 

The incubators are located in what was 


|formerly a storage house for fruits and 
'vegetables and which is still used to a 


certain extent for that purpose. His brood- 

ing equipment consists of six coal burning 

brooders set in the same number of colony 

houses. These houses are six by nine feet 

and he figures on brooding 300 chicks in 

each house—providing he that many. 
“T could get along with fewer houses 


| brooding larger flocks,” he said, “but 
| prefer the small ones. ft can only see about 


three hundred chicks at once and I have 
smaller losses and they grow better for me. 
I have tried flocks of five or six hundred 
but I don’t like so many under one hover.” 

“The cockerels are practically all sold 
at the broiler stage and the pullets left in 
the colony house until they are sold to 
furnish fresh eggs for city families or to 
replenish farm flocks. 

“Just as soon as the chicks are big 
enough to get out on the ground I let 
them out. I move the houses containing 
my first hatches off to themselves and try 
to keep each hatch of chicks where the 
can range to themselves. That keeps small 
ones from being run over and robbed of 
their feed. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence where I put them for I only feed and 
water once each week anyway. Of course 
I visit them every day—sometimes two 
or three times a day but I go just to see 
how they are coming on and to correct 
anything I can that may be going wrong. 
For the first three of four weeks I keep a 
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THE OLD RELIABLE HATCHER 
with a record. Made by experts 


of 28 years 




















Black Giants 


domestic fowl, the new-old breed 
of New —- now the big sensation in t! 
poultry wor: 

Beautiful, hardy, heavy-layers. America « 
finest table poultry. Capons dress over 12 Ibs. at 
8 months. Breeding Stock, Hatching Eggs, Bab 
Chicks from one of the world's greatest flock 

Circular Free. Mustrated Catalog 10 cents stamps. 


MARCY FARMS 


U. L. Meioney, W. H. Marcy, Props. 
Box 8S, Matawan, New Jersey 
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LOOK! BABY CHICKS .: 5220-2" 
age Paid. Live arrival guaranteed. Month's 
feed Free with each . 40 breeds chicks, 
4 breeds ducklings. Select and Exhibition 
grades. Catalog free. Nabob Hatcheries, 
Dept. 49, Gambier, Ohio 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10,000 daily 
Catalog Free. Prewar prices. Free live delivery 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


BABY CHIC Purebred. All leading 


varieties from best laying 
fhor * vais Send for big illustrated catalog 
VALLEY 499, CUSHING, NEBRASKA 

















Strains. Satisfaction 

HATCHERY, Box SHIN 
7 Mone Making Poultry. 
Opes ne 


JONES CO., Box 18 Des Moines, Lowa 


Fine chickens, ducks, gevs?. 

68 BREEDS #522 = 
Wt Al ‘3 powtrp~ 

10,000 prizes. Large catalog, 4c. A. ZIEME 
Baby Chick Catalog listing 17 

leading breeds of highest quality 

chicks. 12 cents each and up 

Aerdale Poultry Farm, Bor K, Springfield, Ohio 


> Whit 
La a 
a ¥ pable, Catalog FREE. 

Prtnctntrn em VA oREST Farms. 
Se, DAR GROVE, WISCONSIN 
REDUCED PRICES 32.20". cic. Ee ics 
turkeys, fowls. 3, hares 
and dogs. Catalogfree. H. H. FREED, Telford, Ps. 
62 BREEDS fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 


turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators at lowest prices. 26% 
vear New catalog/ree ¥.A. Neubert, Rox 313, Bankato, Mire 


ANCONAS Vicisce: neve. 8. arrica, 010 


BABY CHICKS 10 Breeds. Reasonable Prices 
Cat. Free. 20th oer Hatchery, Box 18.New Washington. 
HIGH GRADE -- ANCONAS AND WPITE LEGHORNS 
CarTaLoc Faas. M. D. WYNGARDEN, R. 0.4, ZEELAND, MICH- 
RC. BR. LEGHORNS—Kolps creat laying strain size and quality. 
Egns $1.50 per 15, #4 per 50 Postpaid. 8. W. Hensel, Basil, 0. 


{ COCKERELS, HATCHING EGGS, 49 VARIETIES. 
Free Book, AYE BROS., Box 12, Blair, Neve 
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of the houses pulled up here in the orchard 
where I can watch the chicks closely.” 


Sims feeds. Rather he places the feed 
where the chicks can get it and they feed 
themselves. By the middle of October he 
has pullets laymg which were hatched in 
April. He swears by sourmilk and buys 
what he does not produce from a local 
creamery 

‘T get thirty dollars per dozen for 
pullets in small lots,’’ he told me m answer 
to my question. ‘Where I sell a large lot 
say two or three hundred to one buyer I 
make a better price. The experiment 

tion figures that it costs about a dollar 
and seventy-five cents to raise’ a pullet 
ready to lay after they have deducted what 
cockerels bring as broilers. They 
figure a labor bill and the feed at the price 
they pay for it. You see I get the labor 
bill myself and grow a lot of my own feed 
so | throw it all into labor income after 
figuring off the interest and depreciation 

d what feed I have bought outside. It 

ikes a neat little sum and | have time to 
lo all of my other farm work. 

We, I mean my wife and myself for she 
go ahead without me just the same as 
if | were here, cull out a number of pullets 
during the summer and early fall for we 
don’t intend to keep anything that is back- 
ward or weak. You see a lot of people are 
using lights in their henhouses and it takes 
strong pullet to hold up under them. 
We aim to have our pullets what most 
people would call fat but they seldom if 
ever get too fat—when they start laying 
begin to lose that.” 
Sims has from seven to nine hundred 
pullets every fall. He keeps a hundred to 
two hundred for his own use and sells the 
remainder. Sometimes a single order takes 

m all and sometimes he has a few more 
left than he expected to keep. In the latter 
case he simply takes the stoves out of the 
colony houses, moves them back into the 
orchard, puts in nest boxes and produces 
winter eggs on his own hook. Usually he 
has a call for them before he is ready to 
use the houses again.—W. 8S. > 


THREE THINGS TO WATCH 


“The three most important things in 

determining whether the incubator brings 
off a successful hatch or not are first the 
ggs, second the operator and third the 
neubator.”’ This is the statement. of W.R. 
Howat, a Pulaski county, Indiana, farmer 
who in addition to his regular farm work 
brings off several thousand chicks for his 
neighbors each spring. He has one mam- 
moth incubator and several small ones 
which gives him wide experience with the 
different makes of machines. 

‘The most important factor is the eggs. 
Fertile eggs from mature hens give the 
most vigorous chicks. Pullet eggs rarely 
give the same quality of chicks as hens’ 
Generally the pullet has been laying 
ru the winter which reduces not only the 
hatchability of the eggs but the vigor of 
the chicks. Hen’s eggs are laid after a thoro 
rest and hatch better chicks. After the 
eggs, the operator is next in importance. 
Given fertile eggs, a good hatch is a matter 
ot details such as accurate heat regulation, 
turning the eggs, keeping the lamp filled, 
wick trimmed and so forth. The careless 
person has no business using an incubator. 
Given good eggs and a careful operator, a 
good hatch can be brot off in almost any 
old incubator. Points to thmk abo 
when buying an incubator are accuracy 
ol regulation, ease of filling lamps, acces- 
sibility of trays and whether it is as near 
lool-proof as possible. The best of us will 
overlook a detail now and then and if the 
machine automatically supplies this de- 

so much the better for the hateh. 
Follow the manufacturer’s directions, 
What applies to some machines is a posi- 
tive damage with others.’”’-—I. M 
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ONLY | 
$13.85 


Here is the biggest incubator bargain we ever offered. A 150 Egg 
Incubator (without brooder) covered with galvanized iron, a machine that 
won’t warp, shrink, or open up at 
the seams, for only $13.85, freight 
paid anywhere east of the Rockies. 
Don’t class this big galvanized iron 
covered, dependable hatcher with 
cheaply constructed machines. Don’t 
buy any Incubator until you know 
what it is made of. Note these Iron- 
clad specifications: Made of genuine 
California RE D WOOD, insulating 
board, asbestos, and cover- 
ed completely with 
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Pattie IRON COVERED INCUBATOR oa@i'/.\8!) 8/9419 0e)d33:13)) 
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150-Egg Incubator 
ae 150-Chick Brooder 


Our special offer of 150 Egg Incubator and 150 Chick Hot Water Brooder 
with Copper Tanks and Boilers, both for only $19.75 freight paid, is another 
wonderful bargain. And remember this outfit is backed by a 30 days trial 
and 10 year guarantee. 


260 Egg Incubator—260 Chick Brooder 
Both .°/, $2815 marin 


only 

If you want a larger size outfit, 
for big value and low price you 
can’t beat our 260 Egg Ironclad 
Incubator and Hot Water 
Brooder with Copper Tanks and 
Boilers for only $28.75 freight 
paid. The 260 Egg Incubator 
without brooder is only $20.25 

(Without Brooder) 


ae pes 25 Freight 
30 Days Trial — ae oe 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


You have nothing to risk. We will send you machines—let you use them 30 days. Compare them 
in quality of material, hatching qualities and price—and if you don’t find them satisfactory, send 
them back—we’ll pay the freight charges and return your money. You are absolutely safe. Incu- 
bator has automatic regulator—deep chick nursery. Hot Water Heat with Copper Tanks and 
Boilersin both Incubator and Brooder. All machines shipped complete with all fixtures—all set 
up ready to use when you receive them. Book of directions sent with every machine. Send for 
free catalog er order direct from this advertisement. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CoO., Box 13, RACINE, WIS. 
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260 Egg Incubator 
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REG US PAT OFF 


THE GUARANTEE. ROUP CURE was discovered on our preed- 
ing estate, where we breed registered Holstein Cattle, gpanhr’s 
Giant Epochal Berkshire Hogs, and our world’s famous NONE- 
Maneragrence ** SUCH, Ferris White 300-egg strain Leghorns. After losing several 
ata . ent thousand dollars’ worth of our vaiuabie birds, we were determined 
won wee to discover acure for Roup, Colds, Canker, Diphtheria 
—___—__—= Chicken-Pox, etc. After discovering and using 
“SMOKE-EM,” (canned smoke) we have not lost a 
bird. WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE “SMOKE-EM,” (canned smoke) 
to effect a complete cure or every cent of your money back. Read what 
a national known breeder has to say about “SMOKE EM.” We carry 
5,000 chickens on the farm. In one small house that contained 150 pullets 
the roup broke out. We removed 40 pullets that I would have gladly given . a 
to anyone who would have taken them off the aie b a — one o- ot — EM,” three smok- 
S and strange to say it cured all of the fort ead. You have a wonderful roup cure. 
— . - THE HENCACKLE FARM, PerJ R.M. Boyd, Cumberland, Md. 
Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on file at our office. Write or Wire Us Today for Full Particulars. 


The H. M. SPAHR BREEDING ES TE, Dept. 14, WOODSBORO, MD. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
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All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, justrated and described; information on poul- 
and copy of ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’ Send 25 cents. try, how to make hens lay, grow chicks--all 
facts. Low stock and 
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Land and Water Fow 





Fill. out the blank on page 82 and enter 
your flock to win one of the big prizes. 


} and baby chicks cheap 
\ for free bargain catalog 





bantams, 





ing ars in bostacss. This book only 

“<= i2c. 6. H. or, Box 43, Rheems, Pa. 
“WE PAY $36 A WEEK anc expenses and give 
a Ford Auto to men tointroduce poultry and stock 
arsons, Kansas 





Chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guineas, hares, 
Hens, $1.25; cockerels, $2; errs 

Also nice collie pups. Ask 
Edwin A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


pigeons. 


| compounds. Imperial Co., D11, 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Dierrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of 
her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experi- 
ence. I used to lose a great many from 
this cause, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220, 
Waterloo, Lowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Re medy. I used two 50c¢ pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after giving 
the medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail,—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched egg. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chic ks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine. 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker 
and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel -Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, lowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
énly thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicksand never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proven—that 
it will stop your losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
a box of Walko, or $1.00 for extra large 
box—give it in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and watch results. You'll 
find you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost hundreds before. It’s a positive fact. 
We guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be instant- 
ly refunded. 


WalkerRemedyCo.,°%Waterloo,lowa 





HOW TO RAISE EGG PRODUCTION 

There are a few things which I have 
found essential to keep the egg production 
of a flock at its highest during the winter 
months when egg prices are high. One of 
the first things I have always taken into 
consideration is the henhouse. It should 
be well lighted, well ventilated and warm. 
However, most of us have to make the 
best of what we have. If a person is 
handy with tools a few windows may be 
fixed on the south or east side of a building 
which will allow more sunshine to enter. 
The next thing is plenty of green feed. 
Few’ people realize how necessary green 
feed is to maximum egg production. 
Green feed is to hens what silage is 
to cows, or what fruit and vegetables are 
to people. Many folks do not have a 
place to sprout oats but a little forethot 
would solve this difficulty. A patch of 
ground in some corner planted to mangels, 
carrots, or beets will pay for itself over 
and over. Cabbage heads that did not 
mature should be saved for the heas. Any 
extra vegetables will pay for the trouble 
of storing if fed to the hens during the 
winter months. 

All good dairymen realize that a cow 
needs warm water before her constantly 
if she is to keep her milk production at its 
best during the winter months. It is the 
same with hens. They must have plenty 
of warm water before them constantly. 
A change from warm to cold drinking 
water will take down egg production 
every time. Experience has proved this. 

Exercise is what most hens need and 
do not get. If possible ‘all green feed 
should be so arranged that the hens will 
have to jump to reach it. Meatscraps 
should be treated in the same way if 
possible. All small grains should be scat- 
tered in the straw, and say, keep the floor 
of the henhouse clean and bedded deep 
with straw. Exercise keeps the hens warm 
and healthy. 

Hens should have meatscraps, milk, 
buttermilk, or some food that contains 
a large amount of protein. While I can- 
not sit down and figure out a balanced 
ration for hens, I have found thru experi- 
ence that their ration should contain pro- 
tein foods, green foods and plenty of warm 
water. 

At night I always feed corn on the « b 
and feed it early enough so that they may 
have time to pick it off before dark. Hens 
should be fed and watered regularly if one 
expects to obtain the best results. No 
animal should be expected to do its best 
if it does not have proper care at the same 
time every day.—E. S., Wis. 


INSIDE THE POULTRY HOUSE 

The interior arrangement of a poultry 
house largely determines whether the 
work of keeping it clean will be light or 
heavy. 

First of all, the roosts, nests, partitions 
and all interior fixtures should be movable 
and so arranged that they can be easily 
taken out for cleaning and disinfecting. 

The old idea of nailing everything fast 
to the walls was undoubtedly to get per- 
manency of arrangement. However, 
cleanliness and comfort are more impor- 
tant. 

One of the worst things about perma- 
nent fastenings is that mites get in and 
entrench themselves. Also one frequently 
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Quick Cash Profits 
WITH 


RCUBATORS “BROODERs 


u want. Chickens 








On the Market 23 Years 


Thousands of satisfied owners have made big 
with Sure Hatches the past 23 years. 


Why not you? Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony 
Brooders raise every chick and i 
poultry profits. 
Send for FREE CATALOG and 


1922 REDUCED PRICES 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. 
BOX 22 FREMONT, NEB. 


increase your 








wicks—birns gas-like flame that stays just 
wpese pee rit. dap nad sight— no valves to set —no 
wicks to no danger from fire—no smoke. Guar- 
anteed—-30 days > trial-msoney back if not satisfied 


y More? Sonics piers Essen 











29 years’ expe 

gience. Cabinet 
tmade—scientifically ven- 
@Mated. Hot water heat- 
Write eto for Free 











oj Re)-) TO- NATURE 
» INCUBATORS 








Detroit Incubator 

140-Egg Size — Guaranteed — has 

double walls, copper tank, full-size 
automatic regulation 

ometer held so that chicks 

cannot break it when hatch 4 

Detroit. Brooders, too. 

walled, hot water 
special low price on both 


machines. 
Detroit Incubator Co. 


Dept. 29 Merritt St., 
MILLERS THE “OLD RELIABLE” ILLINOIS HATCHERY 


Will sell you choice chicks hatched from 
a heavy laying hens in 10 leading varieties 


Mich, 





At yight prices. Catalog Free. 
THE MILLER HATCHERY, Box Si, HEYWORTH, ILLINOIS 
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finds that he wishes to make changes in the 
interior arrangment of his poultry house. 

We therefore prefer to have movable 
roosts, movable nest boxes, movable parti- 
tions and movable everything that may 
be dirty or become infested with mites or 
get in the way of a thoro cleaning. 

Where partitions are used for dividing 
off the poultry house into different parts, 
movable ones can be constructed of light 
pine strip and mesh wire. It is better to 
make several small sections of partition 
than one large piece, then they may be 
itilized in various ways from time to 
time. For adjusting these, hooks and 
metal rings can be secured at small cost 
t any hardware store. 

[he movable dust box is far superior to 
the dust place built into the wall. The 
dust box can then be moved into any part 
of the house in the winter and taken out 
doors in the summertime. This is prefer- 
able to leaving it in the house to produce 
dust to cover the walls and appliances. 

With movable nests, if they become 
filled with mites they can be taken out 
und burned with the straw in them or 
os y can be given a fumigation in some 

ceptacle or they can be treated to an 
effective bath in liquid lice killer. 

{mong other measures, banish dark- 
ness from the interior of the poultry house. 
It fosters germs and insects, which is just 
the opposite of health and profit.—R. S. 


CHICK RAISING SIMPLIFIED 

Continued from page 80 
out and unless she has been marked, she 
parades as a good hen and lays hatching 
eggs. And so we go on from year to year 
using the cull birds to propagate the flock 
ind it is small wonder that we get each 
year poorer results. 

“Artificial incubating and brooding are 
rapidly becoming more and more popular. 
Out of a test with seven thousand eggs, 
under farm conditions, half of them being 
hatched with incubators and a half bein 
hatched by hens, it was fourd that out of 
each one hundred eggs put in the incuba- 
tor forty-eight chicks are hatched while 
out of each one hundred eggs set, forty- 

wo were hatched under hens. 

“If people could appreciate how much 
it costs to incubate eggs they would easily 
see that it is by far more profitable to 
hatch them with an incubator. Custom 
hatcheries will do it for from three to four 
cents an egg and it is safe to assume that 
they are not in business for their health. 
While the hen—well, we will say that the 
hen sets for three weeks and then rears 
the chicks for five more weeks. Under 
ordinary conditions a hen at this time is 
laying about fifteen eggs per month and 
during the time she is feeding and rearing 
the chicks, her egg production would 
naturally be about two dozen, counting 

the two weeks it will take to break up 
the broody hen. Even at the price of eggs 
today (thirty-three cents) just in egg loss 
alone there would be sixty-six cents for 
the fifteen eggs which she covered or it 

id cost in this one loss only, four 
and one-half cents an egg to set "them 

nder hens. If this were to be worked up 

urately, taking into account the feed 

an ad care of the hen, it would be found that 

it costs twice as much to hatch eggs under 
hens as with incubators. 

“In working with incubators, it is al- 
ways wise to follow-the manufacturer’s 
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Biggest Hatches | 
Strongest Chicks bx 


That's what you'll get with my Cham- 
pion Belle City Hatching Outfit and 
‘ I can prove it. My Poultry Book 
‘Hatching Facts” tells the whole inter- 
esting story. Write for it today—it's Free. 
Get into this interesting, prof- losing valuable time and money 
it-paying business now—you —and missing a big opportun- 
can’t lose— it’s money for you Sy. Be independent—make all 
right from the start. If you are rofit by Cue, reat own owa 


paying, fbicks a — them hci A quickest, sur. 
way” you are easiest way with my 


* ge 140-Eee Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


The Frige-Wiee Hatch- Nursery — Egg Tester. 















Soehr Double 7.95buys 140-Chick Hot- 
Wall “qc that ater Doubl co-wested 
has led the fieldforoverseven- Belle Ci ity Brood Guar- 


yz rs—Hot-W ater Cop- anteed to raise the chicks, 
ank—Self-Regulated Save $1.95—order both 
fety Lamp— Thermome- ether—a ametes 
ter and Holder—Deep Chick ing Outfi 


Express Prepaid east of Rockies 


G24 allowed to points beyond. cost of production. With this 
ou are ectlysafeinorder- Guaranteed Hatching 

ousands order OutfitandmycompleteGuide 
direct from my advertisements Book for setting up and oper- 
every year. You save al! mid- .» your success js sure— 
diemen’s profits and get the vouc for by over91 1,000 
Belle City at at my lowest fac- successful users. Besides, you 
tory prices—based onactual can easily share in my special 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


No one else oe provides such easy ways for you to earn extra 
money. particulars come with “Hatching Facts”—a val- 
uable and instructive book that ory, Poultry 
read. Save valuable time—the early broods 
pey best—Order now~—or write me today for 
ree Book, “Hatching Facts.” You'll find 
it mighty interesting. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42, 






























































The Key to Success 
in Poultry 
Raising 


ELIABLE brooding 
equipment is the one 

= sure way to success 
in poultry raising. Proof of that reliability is deter- 
mined from the experience of raisers. Hundreds of 
thousands of successful poultry raisers depend absolutely upon 


Buckeye “Colony” Brooders 


The demonstrated ability of Buckeye “Colony” Brooders to raise 
every raisable chick has made big profits for Buckeye users. Ask them. 









instructions. The manufacturers have 
studied their particular machine and their 
instructions should be followed explicitly. 
‘‘Leg weakness in chicks has been found 
to be due to keeping them confined on 
hard floors and we have found that there | 
| be little trouble from this source if the 

ks get out on the ground after the first 
ek. If the weather is bad, good results | 
have been found by throwing sods into 
the brooder or by keeping the floor well | 
covered with sand and giving the chic ks | 
plenty of green foods such as sprouted 


oats and so forth.’ 


Buckeye “Colony” Brooders entirely prevent that awful mortality that has made 
chick raising so risky. They grow three chicks where one grew before at a 
fourth the labor and half the expense. 

Unconditionally guaranteed by 15000 dealers the world over. Burn coal, gas 
or oil. Three sizes. 


Let us send you proof of your own ability to make chick raising pay with Buck- 
eye “Colony” Brooders. Ask for our new booklet, “The Revolution in Chick 
Raising” -- sent free on request. 


The Buckeye Incubator Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Incubators and Brooder 
963 Euclid Avenue SPRINGF FIELD, OHIO 


——— 
—— 
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SPRAY 


Your Hogs, Cattle 
Chickens, Trees and 
Gardea - 


The sureway to 
bigger profits 


You wi!! have finer stock, get bigger prices, gather more 
eggs and make more money if you write t and ask 
us about spraying for farm sanitation. Do away with 
hog cholera, lice and other loathsome pests and 

our advice. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


on our complete line of power, barrel, bucket, wheel- 
barrow, compressed air and other sprayers. ices at 
rock bottom. Never was there a better time to buy. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Ask for Spraying Recipes 
You ean whitewash your barns and fences; save and make 
money in scores of ways with Hayes Sprayers. Guaran- 
Sold Everywhere by Dealers 
cue te puMP AND PLANTER Gonmmany 


HAYES S50 
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FRUIT-FOC 


Ls) Sprayers 
BAB Y CHICKS 


H ATCHED in the World’s lar- 
gest Incubator and from stock 
on our own farm, holding the Om- 
cial World's Record, Puritan 
Queen 313 eggs in 1921. Lady 
Margie 501 eggs in two years. Of 
this high laying guatity we hare 
the f ilo ywing breed. 

Barred Rocks W Wyandottes 
I. Reds White Rocks 
White Leghorns 
We also have the very best Thoro- 
bred Utility stock obtainable at 
our usual moderate prices. Twelve 
popular breeds. Write nearest 
address, today, for catalogue 
FPF RE E--Prices 12 cents and up 
THE SMITH STANDARO COMPANY 

2-.on, Mass. Dept. 60, S84 F viene Sorect, 
r aelphia, Pa. Dept. 60, 833 Locus 
Cle vet nd, Ohio 1960 West ‘Sth Street 


= Cirec smo, Hi. Dept. 60, 427 So. Dearborn Street 


America’s Foremost 


Poultry Journal 
lhe’ 

5 331.1 25 cts. 

For over 30 years theleader in down-to- 

~«" “date poultry helpfulness. Tells how to get 

more winter egas, how to hatch, feed house and breed suc- 
ceasfully Issued Monthly ,40-150 pages.Only 25c, stamos 
or coin, for § moatas trial. Fullyear ubscription, $1.00 


Poultry Success, Box10, Springfield, O. 


World’s Best 
Poultry Books 
Free Nesey on Request! 


Positively latest and most reliable profit 
oks on Houses, Fixtures, Feed 
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ing. ¢ sling. Use of *Lights,"” Incubat 
ing Rrooding, Prolific Eee Yield, Back 
Yard Poultry Keep ying, etc., ete. Do not 


Tope in ‘dark! Know your business 
‘ost card or 7 brings FREE cata- 
logue. 32 pag 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. al Pub, Co., Pub. Cou, Dept 266, Quincy, Hl, 


hickens | Sick ? 


Hens Not Laying 
‘There's no excuse for roup, colds, canker, sore head, i. 
pon, skin disorders, cholera, indigestion, bowel troubie and such 
ailments Genmozone positively will rid your pe ay of of Se- 
— and + them healthy. For over 80 Ts. i de; 
ne and Lee's FREE BOOK. 


[ere ont reventive. Get Germozo 

BS, whic iain proper feodings @ and cre and bs wto 

Dene laying rasuierty the year round. pi awe seed stores. “ cores. Tt 
» dealer, order by card pot Ur cisee, Bend 

Postman will collect. a 


_BEO. H. LEE Cn Bopt, 


POULTRY BOOK: BOOK sss. 

P best yet; 144 

) paces: 215 beautiful pictures and color plates, 
ce tiatching, rearing, feeding and disease informa- 

tion; describes the busy Poultry Farm hendling 53 

var sothes inc luding Indian Runners. Tells how to 

wis incubators, cheap fer 

ant PURE_ERED BABY CHICKS is practical 

ok worth dollars for 10 cents. 


Berry's Peultry Form, | Box 104Clarinda, lowa 


= Most Profitabie cuica- 
64 BREEDS ens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese. Choice, pure-bred, northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at reduced prices. 
Amertca’s great pouliry farm. 29th year. 
Valuable new 100-page book & catalog free. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co. Bors2¢ Mankato. Mise 
Money in Poultry Sst"! 


row big. 
winter” eggs, kee 

and Squabs EScacny ay males 

prize winners. Our stock pays best, low — 

on leading varieties. Big Free Book tells how. 

Crescent Poultry Co.. Box 36 Des Moines, lowa 












































BABY CHICKS 10c and up. Post- 
paid and guaranteed 
We hatch 12 varieties of Standard-Bred 
chicks and ducklings, at prices as low as 


arr 
common hatchery chicks -arge illustrated 
catalog and poultry guidefree. Write today. 
Superior Poultry Farm, Box § F, Windsor, Me. 





Read the advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing. They point the way to better buying. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WINTER LAYERS 

Our pullets must lay in 
winter or we do not get 
the profit from them we 
should. They will not lay 
in winter unless matured 
early. Hatching early is 
not all that is needed to 
mature them early. I have 
seen flocks hatched in May 
matured as early as others hatched in 
March. It was a matter of the right 
method. 

Feeding is the main point of difference 
between those who succeed and those who 
fail, and housing comes next. Chicks 
should be kept growing steadily and as 
fast as possible right from the start. This 
requires close attention to balancing the 
ration and seeing that they have it in 
abundance. You can balance a ration with 
grain of any kind and milk, or you can 
substitute meatmeal or tankage for the 
milk. The chickens should never be 
stinted or they will make a slower growth. 
It is surprising how many flocks of young 
stock one will find all over the country 
showing actual hunger in their every act, 
and showing it more in their slow growth 
and poor condition. Why farmers will 
stuff pigs until they cannot get up and will 
give chickens half wileee 1 never could 
understand, but it is only too common a 
condition. This semi-starvation will never 
produce winter laying pulleta. 

Brooding to keep healthy, and early 
housing in the fall before they are 
to cold and dampness, if in coops outside, 
are aids to winter laying. A flock that 
started wrong has a big handicap as has 
also the flock which has contracted roup 
from exposure in the fall. Both of these 
conditions are very common.—L.C. 











BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 

throw him overboard, the new world came 

into view. Columbus died a prisoner, with 

the chains he had worn in sight broken 

hearted and discouraged, little dreaming | ot 

that he had discovered a continent. 

In the old days Genoa was quite a trad- 
ing point and had many “exchanges.” 
This word literally meant “portico of 
benches.” It was customary for money 
lenders, who were mostly Jews, to come 
together in public places and markets 
where each man had his special bench. 
This served not only as a seat but as a 
money counter as well. When one of 
these financiers failed his bench was 
broken and he was called a “Bancrotte,” 

r “broken bench,” and from this we get 
the word “bankrupt.” It is interesting 
to know that to this day Genoa is the 
greatest banking center in Italy, so it is 
said, and with the exception of Marseilles, 
| is the greatest port on the Mediterranean 

sea. 

To board an electric car at the station 
and go on the winding way around and 
around until you get to the top of the 
mountain, the view is wonderful. Some 
of the great palaces that dot the hillsides 
are very beautiful and the entire popula- 
tion points to them with pride. It is said 
that one of these palaces is so beautiful 
and artistic that the city officials declared 
it should be exempt from taxation for all 
time. 

One of the most hilarious places I ever 
attended was a certain moving picture 
show in Genoa. The place was crowded 
and the people yelled and almost went 
wild when some picture especially pleased 
them. Quite different from those in Paris, 
where all was so still. There, when you 
enter, a finely dressed young lady will 
take you to a seat and then hold the fiash- 
light upon you until you give her a tip, 
but here in Genoa there were no ushers 
at all. 

In the hotels in most Italian cities, and 
especially in Genoa, the tipping system has 
been abolished. However, about twenty- 
five percent is added to the bill for “serv 
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New Way of Hatching 


Makes More Money! 


‘A small Porter Incubator earned $225 in 3 hatches 
for Mrs. K. Pfaffenberger, Gillette, Ark. an inexper- 
fenced operator. Hundreds tell of similar profit 
YOU, 4 can make easy money with a 


OFT-HEAT INCUBA TOR 


















obst ch my be 
-to . C 2 minutes’ 


sally + bed 
Fe 
er ay exons Heat and 
Free Book Tells al oe t ns wl 













BASIS MY AN 
PAY BIG MONEY 


Feed costslikesixty! You've got 
to get eggs to makeit pay. Poul- 
try or eggs means big profits. 
Anconas pay big R— on & 
ET taking ou the 
cost “> feed, care and housing 
my 100-page free 

}-- 4, why “Famous” An- 
conas are startling thousands 
of owners with 
big results in 
winter weather. 















Note 
the Small 


Postpsid—Fit any Mason Jar—Fasy 

nerycay POULTRY Yo 113 Peterson Bidg., Chicago 
nt, Respet, Soe Sine ery Paper—1 yr. Toc, 2yrs. $1, 

: z dourash ¢ months 






ve for yourself that PEARL 
GRIT w will not only mak — Ae 
ay more and am BF will make 
your flock strongerandhealthier. 
us same of your dealer and 10+ 
package, 





Send 
for tb. Helpful 





and my 100 
reeders Guide Free. 
Catalon a3 a |, Mankato, maine 


TRUE TO NAME chicks 

at standard prices. - Ship- 

ments prepaid. es 

established in 1910.Catalog with prices and 
other information free. Leghorns, Rocks, 
. Wyandottes, Orpingtons and Minoreas. 


yous CO.. Rt.! Ind. 


RTHLAND WINTER LAYERS 
English Sing ~ Comb White Leghorns—Tom Barron 
erg strat Hatching Eggs and Chicks from full 
sisters and dame of our females in ~ Egg La) 
tatty: ontests—the big, lopped combed ty » as auti- 
illustrated catalogue F 
sonarus soap panane Dept. F, Grand Ra on Mich 


EVER LEGHORNS 


ben! Wonderful winter tage 


ers. ‘Eee Muy te. re Ame: 
anieeces safely. Untalog mosepaaners, Stock 
AY Farm 
ig orous 


King’s Pure Bred Chix Visorou" 


superlative quality. White and Brown Les- 
herns, Rocks, R. Wyandottes, Orpington® 
200,000 in 1922. Write for valuable free 
catalog and directions for care of chit. 
King Chick Hatchery, Box 132, Towa Clty. low* 


BABY CHICKS === 


yA egy 
hatchery of al free. 


2. Get then 
KNOLL’S aan bred irck Caine Mich. 
“3 Pure Breeds. 
10¢ Half million best 
grade, guaranteed c i ; 


icks. Price list free 
Booth Hatch 
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Box S-11, Clin Mo. 
EGGS $1 SETTING fuss on Sa Wile 


Rocks, Buff Rocks, Wages Wrandottes, Anconas, Buff Mi- 
noreas, White Leghorns, B , Rhode Island «ds, 
Bui Orpington, PHILIP CO IN, West Chester, Obie 

















Just say you saw it in Successful Farmins.- 
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ice.” The sign, “no tipping in this 
hotel,” hangs in the lobby. Charges are 
very moderate, however, and one can live 
in Genoa cheaper than in New York. 
Nearly everybody drinks wine in both 
Italy and France. In a Paris restaurant, 
if you do not order wine, the profit on a 
bottle that you did not order, is added to 
our bill, so the proprietor does not lose 
by your abstinence. 

Of all the places in Genoa that I visited 
none were of greater interest than the city 
of the dead. ‘They call it the “Campo 
Santo” or Hallowed Field. For magnifi- 
cent monuments and wonderful carving 


this cemetery has no equal in the world,so |. 


travelers tell us. I had thot two ceme- 
teries in South America could not be 
equalled but this one far surpasses either 
of them. Acres of this cemetery are on 
the sides of the hills and the ground is so 
terraced that some of the monuments 
seem almost above others. 

Many of the monuments and grave- 
stones have on them photographs of the 
deceased. These photos are placed be- 
neath glass which is embedded in the 
stone and the pictures are as bright and 
fresh as tho they had only been there a 
few days. A wire frame is so arranged 
that lamps or lanterns are hung upon it, 
in which candles are often burned. In 
some portions of the cemetery the snow- 
white crosses on the graves make it 
jook almost like a garden of lilies in bloom. 

The wonderful carving portrays sorrow 
and hope, fidelity and love, to such a de- 
gree that often it is hard to keep tears from 
one’s eyes. Some of the greatest sculptors 
of all time have left their skillful handi- 
work im this hallowed field. A great build- 
ing is at the entrance where all that was 
mortal. of sixty thousand people have been 
tenderly sealed up in stone. In the center 
of the grounds is a great white marble 
circular temple with a great dome like 
our national capitol building at Washing- 
ton. 

In front of this temple stands the great 
figure of religion, a marble statue of a man 
upon whose head is a crown while in one 
hand is a bible and in the other a great 
cross. In another part of the cemetery 
is a large crematory; an attendant kindly 
showed me thru its various rooms. This 
is, | suppose, a modern up-to-date institu- 
tion of its kind. A body of the poor can 
be cremated for about ten dollars of our 
money and for two dollars more an urn 
with the ashes will be furnished. 

Many of the streets in the old part of 
the city of Genoa are so narrow that no 
wheeled vehicle is ever seen in them. 
People are very courteous to strangers. 
Like the French, when the Italians get into 
an argument you would think they were 
mad and ready to fight. Several times 
| was sure they would have to call the 
police when all at once they would begin to 
laugh uproariously and then go about 
their business. 


KEROSENE FOR MITES 

Is coal oil or kerosene as good as any 
ice killer for the poultry buildings and 
roost paint?—A. C. W., Neb. 

Kerosene is a very good mite killer for 
ie in the chicken house, but for lice in 
the flock a different remedy is needed, as 
this is a far different insect and control is 

plished by a different means. We 

| advise an ointment made of one 

bert of blue ointment and two parts 
vaseline or lard, mixed together very 
. Apply to the skin about the vent 

t the base of the wing a piece the size 

ea. A home-made louse powder to 

ve used as any insect powder is made by 
ising three parts gasoline, one part crude 
tarbolic acid or stock dip. Mix the liquids 
‘horoly and add as much cement or plas- 
‘er of paris as liquids will take up to make 
* crumbly mass. Spread the mass out 
and allow the gasoline to evaporate. Use 
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Hundreds of Customers 
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James W . Dorrill, Leasbury 
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Go in for poultry raising on a bigger scale this year. It is 
the real sure profit producer. Start early with baby chicks 
from the MILLER Hatcheries, Save yoursslf work and 
expense of incubators and hatching MILLER guarantees 
97% live delivery anywhere in the U.S. Some customers 
a? oe lay at 4 months”, “regular machines”, etc. 
MILLER hatches chicks for the whole U. 5. and shipped to 
satisfied customers in 48 states last year. Read my special 
FREE brooder offer and send in your order today. 


LOOK AT THESE NEW LOW 1922 PRICES 


25 100 500 1000 
VARIETY Chix Chix Chix Chix 
Barred Plymouth Rock....$5.00 $18 $85 $160 
White Plymouth Rock.... 6.00 95 180 
Buff mouth Rock..... 6.00 20 95 180 
White Wyandottes....... 6.00 20 95 180 
$00 23 100 18° 
‘ot . as 
RG. Rod 00 18 85 160 Get in on 
Silver Spangied Hamburg. 800 26 118 -  § Shas offer 
8. C. Buff Or . FS - 20 «6965 180 
8. O. White ‘11700 23 10 |... |_ RPA 
Light Brahms........... 2-00 23 ie nae TODAY 
Biack Mimorca........... 7.00 23 100 ese 
White Faced Bl. Spanish 8.90 oe, tot ' 
Comb Ancona. ..... 5. 7 80 150 
8. C. Bull a ate o 56.00 17 58 150 
Brown Leghorn... .. 450 15 0 130 
. Brown horn. .... 450 15 7 1 
8. C. White eovese 450 16 0 1 


Miller ships chicks by prepaid parcel post. {09° °"""""""""""rwer® 


va 


Mail 7 order now, while you have it on your mind. ~ Miller Poultry Farms, 
Uset yy XY ay ms and — wan Box613 Lancast 
e t Hot Brooder EE— - . ° 
plainly ana -- ’ Ps Ship. ..... chicks Pk abedal 
RR ge amount inclosed. 


mere, one 800 capacity 


@*° Sol Hot Colony Brooder will be included FREE. 


Box 
i, Solan ie I Wath aiccsssacetancvevinsccelotencewessansachsctoiotone 
Pees occ ccccccadacies celibekssciades BUNis idee 








H. H. Johnson 
“Incuvutor Man’’ 


more than time. 


more money 


F Ex 


nine years’ ex- 
perience counts in 
any business. But when it is solid, 
year-in-year-Out experience in rais- 
ing poultry, making incubators and 
dealing with hundreds of thousands 
of poultry raisers, volume counts 
This is my expe- 
rience, reader, and I have 
big book that is yours for 
Let me put this experience back of 
you and show you how you can make 
this winter with Old 
Trusty Incubators and Brooders. 


Send for My Big Free 3 
Book of Poultry Helps * 


You will find it the most useful and practical book you have 
ever read on poult rofits. 
How can I oh cas oad poultry for the big money—Do I need a brooder— 
How can I get started in the poultry business—What is the best size incuba- 
tor—What are the best breeds and a score of other questions and problems. 

Also get my low 1922 prices on Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders. 
and guarantee quick shipment. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Nebr. 


AT FARMERS — Coighena, Ducks, Geese, 
Turk ‘ f . In Catal Free. 
BOX A. POULTRY YARDS, YANESVE LLE’ MINN 


perience Behind 
Your Poultry 


yr 
Raising 24 
‘Annual Catalog 
Sse. Old Trach 
ncubator g : 













Y. Ae, and Brooder 


ut itall ina 
e asking. 


It gives the best answers to such questions as: 


A pay, freight 
Yours truly, Harry Johnson, “Incubator Man. 








the powder in applications made in pairs, 
‘en to fourteen days apart. 
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We guarantee more than 850,000 farm 
homes against ishoneet 
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WAKE UP! 


Start Spring Work in 
a pair of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROYS 


The pants that resist water,. 
wear, and weather. 

You will know them by the 
label in the waistband. 
You will like them because 
of the comfort and long 

wear in every pair. 












Ask Your Clothing Dealer 
to show you the famous 
“ All-W eather” Test and the 
** All-W eather” Label in the 
waistband. 









Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 
46 East 31st St., New York City di 
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WILD FLOWER GARDEN FREE 


Enjoy a profusion of fowers throughout thesum- 
mer with this collection of favorite annuals. Fine 
for covering bare spots on home grounds or the 
kiddies’ garden. A generous packet free, also our 
1922 Seed and Nursery Annual if you send 3c 
mailing cost. We sell all Northern Grown Farm 
snd Garden Seeds, Flower Seeds and Nursery 
Stock direct to our customers—and save them 
money. 34th year. Illustrated catalog free. 


FARMER SEED& NURSERY CO., 106 First Ave. Paribault,Mina 























MAJESTIC TOMATO 


The largest, handsomest and 
most solid, finest quality of all~sent free. As 
also for large illustrated free catalogue of Gar- 


den and Farm seeds, Mention thi« r. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


FE 100 Seeds of our Famous 


‘a foot in the ground and ten feet apart. 


| netting but netting is easily put up. Care 











TO GROW SWEET PEAS 
SUCCESSFULLY 
You can brighten your gloomy life and 


garden by raising flowers. Among the | 
most brilliant in color and fragrance which 
bloom profusely thruout the spring and 
summer months are sweet peas. A sunny 
situation is the best,with the rows running, 
if possible, north and south and fully ex- 
posed to the sunlight and air on both sides. 

A rich mellow soil should be selected 
and while the sweet peas requires a sunny 
situation, the soil must furnish all nourish- 
ment during dry weather. They will not 

w in hard, coarse ground that hasn’t 
een cultivated but by digging it two feet 
deep and mixing with old rotted and pul- 
verized manure you can grow wonderful 
sweet peas. 

Soils which are at all heavy to bring best 
results are dug in fall or early spring be- 
fore the seed is sown. Hardwood ashes | 
and air-slacked lime should be worked into 
the upper six inches of soil. 

The sweet pea being hardy should be 
sown as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground; earliness in sowing is most essen- 
tial; the object being to have as long a 
spell of cool weather as possible after sow- 
ing. Several times when we planted our 
sweet peas they were severe with snow 
but it wasn’t injurious nor fatal to any. 
An early start makes strong plants before 
hot weather comes along. 

To secure a strong growth and longest | 
season of bloom, the plants should root 
deeply, and are aided in this by making 
the drills, in which to plant the seed six 
inches deep. Sweet peas are usually 
grown in double rows, with a wire netting 
or a row of brush between. For each row 
make a trench about six inches deep and 
nine to ten inches apart. Sow seed plenti- 
fully in the bottom of the trenches, cover 
with two inches of soil pressing it down 
firmly, hoeing in the balance of soil when 
the vines are well started in growth. This 
is done to make quick and strong growth 
and keep seeds from rotting. The plants 
should be separated about two inches 
apart; when planted too close they do not 
attain their full development. 

Remember to cultivate your sweet peas 
as they appear above the ground and do 
so until vines are dead, then you will enjoy 
large blossoms with a longer season of 
flowering. They should be watered thoro- 
ly and frequently and once a week should 
have an application of liquid manure or of 
nitrate soda, one-half of it dissolved in a 
bucket of water and applied to fifteen feet 
of row. I have applied liquid manure on 
all my flowers and recommend it to pro- 
mote their growth and lengthen the period 
of flowering. 

When plants have attained height of 
four inches, stretch wire netting, four to 
five feet wide, tack on strong stakes, drive 


You can also use twine or brush instead of 


should be taken in training the vines to 
climb straight. The weeds should be kept 
away from the stalks by cultivating thoro- 
ly which also promotes the growth of the 
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Blue Lace Flower 


Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size ang 
color like the Forget-me-not, borne on long s! ender 
stems. exture resembles Queen Anne Lace, 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, mas. 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novelty Hybrids, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhat like Romaine 

Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earlicst of 
all, large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional, 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park,N.Y, 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 25 


On ir own roots 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 1 o~, 












3 Chrysanthemums, 25c 
4 Beautiful Coleus, 250 


al e 
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Once « customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V BAINES, Box 288SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER DIE 


The Japanese  [everiasting] 
Straw Flower NEVES 
FADES, Willkeep indefinitely 
after being cut. Itisan orvament 


when wi and espe: 10) 
pried fora hinds of dec: ation. 
# For vaxsin winter it canoot & 
beat. To introduce our catalog of 
rare plants and seeds, we 

willsend a package of the | t 
seeds, mixed colors, for 

Will Grow Anywhere. 
With the aoove we wi! =o 


GIVE another pkee. of Flore 
[Our Own Selection 


Seeds. 
Ja Seed House, 
Penox 611 
















JIM YOUNG’S 
Wonderful 
Chinese 
LANTERN PLANT 


Cut and dry — a house 
decorations— Keep all winter . 
— They come a4 every spring — Wonderful Big 
Red Lanterns borne al! along stems. Price is small, 
These and other hardy plants as well as my Full-O 
—- Garden ani Flower Shrubs, Vines 
and Roses a)! listed in ig, = od 1923 illustrated book, 

55 pictures—sent free. Write for it today. Address 











sweet pea. 

In wet seasons the earth should be 
drawn up or slightly ridged along the row 
to drain away the surplus moisture; while 
in dry seasons the surface of the soil 
should be mulched with hay or straw to 
keep the soil cool and preserve the mois- 
ture. Gather the flowers before they fade 
as allowing them to produce seed will 
greatly shorten the season of flowering. 








a 
JIM YOUNG—SEEDS & PLANTS 
58 La Salle St. Aurora, Ill. | 
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One morning I picked a large bouquet and 
the next morning there were many more 
blossoms than I had gathered. Sweet peas 
should not be grown on the same soil year 
after year. They are often troubled with 
plant hice or aphis but spraying with solu- 
tions of some tabacco extract, kerosene 
emulsion or paris green, a tablespoon for 
one gallon of water is effective. 
To grow sweet peas for exhibition pur- 
poses, it is mecessary to give the vines 
selected for their production liberal treat- 
ment; everything should be done to have 
them in good, vigorous condition. They 
should be watered regularly, thoroly, and 
once a week manure water should be ap- 
plie xd. All flowers should be removed be- 
fore fully developed except those wanted 
for exhibition. It takes two to three weeks 
for the flower stem an inch long to fully 
develop its flowers. The stems should have 
three to four flowers. The peas may be 
started indoors in pots, a seed to a small 
pot and kept in a cool room a little above 
freezing;-as the pots fill with roots, the 
plants are shifted into larger pots and so 
on until ready to set outdoors; the pots 
are knocked off without disturbing the 
roots and the plants are set one foot apart 
in the row.—W. B. 


EXTRA FINE SWEET PEAS 
Many different plans are followed in 
growing the sweet pea, but after trying the 
following method for two seasons it is the 
belief of the writer it is an excellent plan 
by which very fine sweet peas may be 
obtained with a moderate amount of k: ew 
Dig a trench thirty feet in length, 
r north and south as possible, so as to 
plants full benefit of the sun. Make 
s deep and as wide as your space will 
permit. Fill the trench half full of coarse 
nanure from the stable, and settle this 
down somewhat. Then cover with about 
three inches of rich earth. 
Plant one ounce of sweet peas in such 
a trench, after the peas have been soaked 
for a few hours. Fill up slightly, and firm 
alittle, and if the weather ts dry, water in 
moderate quantities. As long as the 
weather is dry, repeat this every two or 
three days until the plants are two or 
three inches in height. 
\fter plants have begun to grow nicely, 
draw in the soil about them, and place 
netting for them -to climb upon. If 
they do as well as they did for the writer, 
they will reach a height of from six to eight 
feet, and the flowers will be exquisite. 
The manure retains the moisture, and 
helps to produce long stems.—J. T. T. 


FINE DAHLIAS FROM CUTTINGS 
Very fine dahlias are easily grown from 
ttings, and it is in this way that some of 

very best specimens are grown by 
experts. 

l'o successfully grow dahlias from cut- 

, place the rects 1n soil very early in 

spring in a warm cellar or basement, 

| they will send up sprouts. Remove 

from the roots before they grow tall 
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|Why Take Chances ? 


Why Pay Mor 
For only $17.75 you 
can get these two 
bm nome machines 


(80 Ege Incubator &(80 ChickBrooder::? 22 


prefer a larger machine, our 180 Egg size 
at aly B20 or oar our 250 Egg shown h hope at 
00, with brooders, arereal bargains. : 
Freight paid east of Rockies! 
Wisconsins have hot water heat, 


tanks and boilers, self regulating. 
e of CaliforniaRedwooed. Incubators fin- 
colors—not ed to — 
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Find Out What 


An Incubator 
Is Made of 


Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catslog and we 
will send you a sample of the 
material used in Wisconsin In- 
cubators and Brooders. Then 
a = icnow which machines 
built best, which will last 
aout and which will give 
you the most value for your 
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your money. Order — 
fe ela ee free 1922 Catalog. 


ee ou durning COLONY BROODERS 


Angematic control—can’t go out—can’t overflow—no 
) wicks to carbon—burns steady blue flame—no valves 
to set—the best colony brooder on the market. 


130 Egg Incubator wih Colony Brooder $22.25 


180 





Gz) Brooks Buttermilk C Chick-Starter 


Gerce} DFOC the lactic acid that helps eliminate bowel trouble and 
waite diarrohea, and makes chicks grow twice as fast as ordinary grain feeds. 
It contains pure dried buttermilk, steel cut oats, special meat scraps, grain meals, 
seeds, screenings or musty off-fall. 

Ask your Dealer, If he can’t supply you, we will im direct, but in heavy 100 
sacks only, $5.00 each on cars here, or 500 Ibs. $23.75. 


— aby prepaid parcel post on receipt of 85c 
E BROOKS CO., Man 


250 
WISCONSIN -INCUBATOR COMPANY. Box 12 , RACINE, WIS. 
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An 8 1-8 pound tria] order 
FT. SCOTT, KANSAS 
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100 New Ways toMake Money 


Best Poultry Magazine—since 1895. 
Tells aoe to breed, hatch, rear, 
: and man age for big = 
profits; how an 
Sjard sell to best advantage. 
+| Answers questions on health 
B} of stock, and eve 
problem. Gold mine 
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nough to develop hollow stems, and insert 
the cuttings in sharp clean sand which | 
ld be kept damp. 
The more cuttings removed, the more | 
| come from the roots, as several grow 
point where one is removed. Most of 
e cuttings will form roots in the sand, 
can be placed in a box of soil or if 
weather has become warm enough, they 
may be planted im outdoor beds. 
lf you grew a fine dahlia from seed last 
m, it might be wise to take cuttings 
the root of that particular one, hs 
juality of the flower may be greatly 
roved, producing a very fine specimen. 
Where persons have only a limited number 
ol some certain kinds, they can easily in- 
cre er supply by the cutting method. 
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plates of fowls true to life. 
allabout chickens, their prices, theircare, dis- 
eases and remedies -Allabout Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. 
houses and how to build them.It'san encyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You needit. Only 20¢, 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 931, Freeport, i 


acres" POULTRY |= 


and Almanac for 1922 has many colored 


It tells 


Allabout poultry 









Free-ConKeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock full of information about the feedin 


rearing of chicks, culling of 
ens healthy 
a professio! 


ete. Tells how 


@ beginner or nal nal Gonkey's Beri fo orth 
sw 
QuiSio te pon, dens fend cents to ctenge te pay postage. 







and 


Where 


THE G.E.CONKEY CO. 6543 Bresdway, Cleveland, Ohio 





Ltt ta toes GUIDE 


—teila all about 
Quotes special low 


= on baby tneubatorsa, 
vent’ ae ae 
3. W. MILLER Co., Box 24, Rockford, ttl, 


care, feed- 
on eaxs 








very ton of manure you allow to leach 
away out of doors loses from forty to sixty 
percent of its plantfood value. 





BABY GHICKS #=: 


| ay - from. vigoro' 


red, » Beary laying 


WALTER F. NEUVGERT, Reig d. 
Patronize our advertisers. 
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They save you money 













The World’s GREATEST a“ 

Biggest money makers on earth. 
born bring highest market price. 
Puilets ios sooner, hens con- 
—— ae longer than — K. other 
go broody. Profitable6 
ears 4 make choice delicious meat. 
ed beautiful, most popular fowl on 
earth. Idcal for farm ‘~ city lot, or 
commercial poultryman or farmer. 

We The L you where to buy. 

orld Ons, journal in World de- 
bbe he voted exclusively to al) vari- 
of horns. Tells how to make big money 
them — how to buy, sell, get greatest pleas- 
anh profit—everything you ‘want to know about 
as . Published monthly, 50c yr.—3yrs., $1. 


FA toe Ee remarkable books 


ge. for show, 
ete. Given 
6125 Br 


is how 
subscription to 
‘orld at $1.00. 








125 Bremer Ave., Waverly, lows 


~ ROODER’ 96 


Por $4.96, including beater, you can 
build the simplest, most efficient, & 
and most satisf brooder ever made. 
Wind-proof; fire-proof; rat-proof; fool-proof. 
Can be built by anyone ip an hour, with saw 
end bammer. asands in use. Plans i0c, 


I. PUTNAM Route 372-8 ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Dollars in Hares 


We per § $7.00 to $18.50 and , a 


—_— d express charges. 
ts. 


We supply eine 
high grade stock at lowest prices 
and buy all you raise. Use back 
yard, barn, cellar, attic. 

Contract and [lustrated Catalog FREE, 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
409Z Broadwa NEW YORE 


RAISE. GUINEA PIGS 
SSSA 


Par- 


Sao Grand Aves Kanes City. tase 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT - 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscriberre are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as Our space will permit. 











SOME GOOD—SOME PUNK 

As far as your views on prohibition, religion and 
woman's suffrage are concerned, I think they are 
punk. You ought to be ashamed of yourselves for 
supporting the infamous Volstead act which has 
mae us the laughing stock of the world. However, 
as I am operating a few farms I find many other 
things of interest in your publication and am really 
ashamed to pay you so little money for it, so let it 
come on as usual.—B. R. W. 


MORE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 

I don’t like your economic teaching. It is very 
bad for this day and time. All people should learn 
to function thru their government, especially when 
they are the government. You teach the opposite 
and must be in interest of big business that controls 
our government and crushing the people. When 
thousands of children go to school hungry, and food 
products are used for fuel for want of transporta- 
tion, it ought to satisfy everyone that the main 
arteries of commerce should not be in private 
hands. The farmer imbibed the teaching and all 
national organizations went on record opposing 
government functioning in business and he is the 
worst plucked goose in the lot.—H. G. 


GROUNDHOGS HERBIVOROUS 

W. A. D. asks in the December number of 8. F. 
for information in regard to the groundhog. It is 
strictly herbivorous. The Universal Encyclopedia 
describing the woodchuck or groundhog, says, “It 
eats clover, young cabbage and beans.” This I 
found by observation to be correct. A pair bur- 
rowed under one of our buildings last spring. 
could not dig them out for the building, and for fear 
they had a litter of young which would perish if I 
trapped or killed the old ones I did not molest 
them. They came out daily to feed and I watched 
their habits closely. They lived on the grass and 
plants that grew in the yard, hunting up the clover. 
They would bite off a stalk,sit up on their haunches, 
hold the clover with their forepaws and nip and 
chew it with their incisors like a squirrel. They 
were especially fond of pears as there were several 
trees in the yard. They do not eat chickens. I 
bought fifty baby chicks and put them in a coop 
near the groundhogs’ hole. The chicks grew up 
with the groundhogs. They ran and mingled to- 
gether thru the season till the chicks were grown, 
but I never missed one. They hung around to- 
gether under the pear trees when the fruit began to 
ripen and between fur and feathers I had to be alert 
to get my share of falling pears. That the one which 
C. 3, found in his orchard was fat is no ‘eloquent 
testimony” that it had killed any chickens. Mine 
were as sleek and fat as any fattening hog can be. 
They were top-notchers, grass fed.—J. C. 38., Ill. 


EXPERIENCE WITH GROUNDHOGS 

In the December number of 8. F. is an article 
“Do Groundhogs Kill Chickens?” I can certainly 
say by my own bitter experience that groundhogs 
will eat the chickens, and catch them as cunningly 
asa fox. I placed a bunch of fifty incubator chicks 
in the pasture field with house close to a groundhog 
den. first found the chicks scattered four or five 
in mouth of hole and around with head and feet 
eaten off, but could not believe it was the ground- 
hogs. I set a trap and he came over the top of it 
and got away. n a few days the same thing 
occurred again, but we could not get the pest. Ina 
few days more I saw him in the flock making them 
scatter every way, but husband said he had just 
run thru them and scared them, and the chickens 
still went just the same. One Sunday my husband 
and I oat some other parties saw him catchin 
them, so this put an end to our doubts. I also had 
some turkeys with their toes cut off which we sup- 
posed he had done.—Mrs. E. A. L. 


LIKES GOOD STORIES 

I find that 8. F. is better than any farm or 
veterinary book published if one only has enough 
copies. When I started farming I tried several 
different farm magazines and lost interest until I 
finally got out of the way of reading them entirely. 
But while in the army I came across an old copy of 
S. F., only 44 pages, but it enthused me and I cut 
out the address and subscribed immediately on 
getting home. Instead of losing interest I have 
become more enthusiastic every year until now it 
neither comes fast enough or long enough to suit 
me. If I had lost all interest in everything except 
“Birdseye Views” I would keep up my subscription 
for that. Have Nichols vive us about a dozen more 
articles on ancient American civilization. Those 
were great. But your editorials and articles are 
just as good and the whole spirit of the paper is 
what is the best. But on one thing I don’t stand 
with you at all. Several years ago an article ap- 
peared in S. F. saying that a farm paper had no 
place for fiction. If that meant detective, English, 
scandal, outlaw, or other of these stories we are 
able to get at the news stand up town, I say Amen. 





But thank the Lord there are other kinds of fiction 
It seems queer that with so many of the classic 
novels with rural, home and life settings there are | 
so few stories of today that are along those lines 


Owe Dy Wi5 





I am glad to see tht you have compromised on this 
subject of late years, and hope the time will soon 
come when 8. F. will stand for good, whole- 
some fiction for the farm young people, even if you 
must make a substantial raise in rates. My experi- 
ence is that few young folks read the farm paper 
but do read the fiction that comes to the farm. So 
the paper could not only do the young good by 
supplying wholesome reading, but ty causing the 
young people to handle the paper would eventually 
make readers out of them.—D. W. S., Ill. 

[Comment: We realize that farm folks like 
wholesome fiction stories and publish as many of 
them as our space will permit. A g story re- 
quires considerable space, and there have been so 
many big, vital questions of interest to farmers 
during the last year that it has been necessary for 
us to leave out a good many things which we would 
like to publish.—Editor.] 


HELP THE MAIL CARRIER 

Winter weather is here and the mail carrier’s 
hardships are with him. We should endeavor to 
make his winter work more pleasant for him, which 
in turn gives us better service. Keep the box in 
— order, seeing that the door isn’t frozen 
fast. If it is, break it loose. Keep his pathway 
clear and smooth. When stamps are needed, buy 
enough to last thru the winter. Place the money in 
a handy container. Such helps are fully — 
oud and renders him more serviceable to all.—L. 8., 
nd. 


FERNINST LIFE INSURANCE 

Here is one of the 850,000 subscribers who doesn't 
agree with your editorial on life insurance (I may 
be the only one). You state nineteen out of every 
twenty fail to provide for their old age or their 
families. How about the Iowa farmer who bought 
an 80 for $5,000 and left it worth $40,000? You 
say seven-eighths of all money left to widows in this 
country is derived from life insurance. Ninety per- 
cent of all men engaged in active business fail to 
have a competence in eld age. Eight million women 
are forced to earn a living. Isn't the above farm 
worth more than nine-tenths of the life insurance? 
Again you say, thirty-five percent of the widows 
are left in want. Why? North Dakota is ninety 
percent farmers and every eight people has an 
auto. According to a report from our superin- 
tendent of public instruction, this state spent in 
1920 for amusements, confections and complexiofis 
$44,239,663 and for education $12,716,526. You 
failed to state what percent of old men had their 
dues raised so high they had to drop their insurance 
and lose all they had paid in. It may be all right for 
the city spendthrift but not for the man trying to 
farm. John, if Mary asks you about getting your 
life insured, tell her some men would have lived 
longer if they hadn’t had their lives insured.— 
J. R.G., N. Dak. 

[Comment: What if the farmer mentioned had 
died before he made the $5,000 with which to buy 
a farm, or before it had increased in value? For 
a small expense he could have protected his family 
while he saved his $5,000 or more. The fact that 
so much is spent for amusements, etc., and so little 
saved, is one of the principal reasons why life 
insurance is needed. It is easy to get policies which 
protect the holder against raise in rates.—Editor.] 


LESS SEEDS, MORE BULLETINS 

If you should get the expressed opinion of all 
farmers on the free sced scandal in one Ly it 
would be almost as dangerous as any gas bomb of 
the late war. Of all the little, insignificant, ignor- 
ant, mean, contemptible, abominable, inexcusable, 
nefarious, damnable, rotten, sneaking schemes to 
to influepe votes this free seed proposition stands 
up front. To whom are they free? Do we, the 
people, not pay for them? Then why say free? If 
you will put a half million dollars before your 
vision when thinking of the little insignificant 
package of seed you get and think I'm helping pay 
that price for this trash, you will then, if you have 
half sense and one eye, tell the next Hon. Mr. Con- 
gressman who loves you so much that if he expected 
your vote to love you a half million dollars less for 
free seeds, and you would consider him. If there is 
anything to hand out, let it be bulletins, that the 
farmer may learn more of the problems confronting 
him. This is the private opinion publicly spoken 
by an old farmer.—wW. L. Ey. 


FAVORS FREE SEEDS 

I am a subscriber to Successful Farming and feel 
that it is up to me to express my views toward the 
free distribution of seeds by our congressmen. 
Before I state my attitude in this matter, let me 
state to you that I am a graduate in iculture, 
am now owner of a 1,700 acre diversified ranch in 
eastern Kansas, and I am living out here hoping to 
regain my health and incidentally teaching Voca- 
tional Agriculture and acting as leader of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs in this region. This latter work has 
shown me that “free seeds” pay and pay big. You 
know I realize that seeds must be acclimated, etc., 
but some seeds grow under a variation of climatic 
conditions. For a number of years Senator Poin- 
dexter and recently J. Stanley Webster have sent 
us the following seeds: carrot, radish, onion, beet, 
tomato, lettuce and parsley. 

Permit me to say that these seeds in almost every 
ease outyielded anything in this region. I know 
that many a person has been given a good start by 
using the government seeds. You know that you 
ean get all manner of adverse replies from farmers 
when discussing anything congress does. I person- 
ally heard some very adverse criticism concerning 
your work during your short reign as secretary of 
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agriculture. Today I hear the same people wish ing 
you were back at the job. Interpret this as 
may, but I know that congress is doing things { r 
worse than sending out a little annual packay 
garden seeds. 

Thousands of people derive great benefit | 
this “little package,”’ and I’m for them. I aly 
have been a I have not changed my min 
W. A. P., Jr., Wash. 

[Comment: Of several hundred letters regarding 
free seeds received from our readers, the abov: { 
one other have favored the practice.—Editor.| 
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KEEPS S. F. 

We have been perforating and filing the copics 
for the past two years and find them a great he |p. 
Nearly any farm question that comes up can be 
found in some past issue. We like your paper or 
book very much and wish it would come oft: 
Please send us an index.—F. H. K., & Sons, 


THE REAL THING 

8. F. is a real agricultural magazine, not an i: 
tion as are some I have run across. The editor 
I like very much and are on a par with those i: 
high-class metropolitan magazines. Your opinions 
on current topics are always appropriate ond ir 
interest of the people. 

Have just finished the letter of T. A. G., Wis 
one of the most true and interesting letters | 
ever seen in our bulletin. Come again, T. A. (., 
and tell us more of the business you understand s 
well.—E. O. J., Wis. 


SHOULD GET A PAPER 

I received a circular letter asking for my renewal 
and I wish to ask you the reason you never have 
published my several articles which I wrote for 
8. F. As long as you turn down my articles | wil] 
not renew my subscription. 

I will fn you an article which I received the 
other day on railroad practice and I wish to ask you 
if you will publish it in your next issue and send me 
acopy. Of course, this is not my own article, and 
if you will publish this article then I will subscribe. 
—W.H. H., Kan. 

[Comment: While we endeavor to publish articles 
which will be of greatest interest and value to the 
largest percentage of our readers, we caunot help 
but feel that with the hundreds of letters we r« 
from subscribers and with all the articles befor: 
we are in better position to decide what to publish 
than is the writer of the above letter. If he takes 
a publication only for the purpose of seeing his 
articles in print, it is not likely that he will find one 
that suits him, unless he has a publication of his 
own.—Editor.} 


BLAMES AUTOS FOR BAD ROADS 

I am a farmer, and I know and you know, that 
automobiles and automobilists are to blam« 
our present road conditions and our present road 

rograms, which involves not only millions but 
illions. 

You also know that if your wife and children were 
hurt in an auto accident that you would not con- 
sult the designer of the automobile. Automobile 
engineers are manufacturing cars to sell; their 
interest in roads is a secondary interest. As long as 
manufacturers can sell their 8 at a fair profit 
they are satisfied. McCormick sold binders that 
bound the grain with wire as long as farmers were 
satisfied. If there had never been a kick for some- 
thing better we would be using wire today instead 
of twine, and dozens of other similar cases. Don't 
you know how hard it is to get out of arut? Well 
now, if you had given the road question and auto- 
mobile question as much study as I have you could 
very readily see the folly of the government or state 
trying to build and maintain roads while the present 
style of drive on automobiles remains as it is. It is 
certainly folly for anyone to say that no further 
improvement can be made in our present autos 

Tieme my experiments in 1912. Iremodeleds 
car myself, used it on the roads and tested it out in 
many ways. Have written to many people and 
papers about it. The difference in principle bet ween 
the four-wheel drive and the rear two-wheel drive 
is really much more than our present automobile 
engineers are willing to admit. The Bureau of 
Public Roads has been making impact tests for 
years. Why not make some practical test? The 

overnment must have at least 20,000 four-wheel 
Srive trucks, so they are not short of materials 
Why not make some real road test, not particularly 
on paved cement roads but right out in the country 
where the farmers have to use the roads the year 
round, in mud and snow; then is when the roads 
are damaged most. You would think they were 
afraid to get away from Washington, or ge* out and 

t their feet muddy. Mr. Meredith didn't have 't 

one. Will Mr. Wallace do any better? Or, is 
the idea to put off just as long as possible and mon- 
key around killing time a spending money'— 


I would like to suggest for the benefit of the home 
makers that our Editor give as a premium a book 
containing 100 with adhesive leaves, to keeP 
and preserve the many, many helps from all de- 

ments and to call this book “Aids to Successful 
arming.”—Mrs. G. E. F. 


As I have been a silent reader of your spl ndid 
paper for two years I can say it surely is the best 
farm paper I ever saw yet, as I have taken sever 
farm papers. It is worth the subscription price of 
the paper for one copy.—O. A. G., Nebr. 
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Exi0e 


Every Time BATTERIES 





You Telephone 


When you telephone, the 
electric current that carries 
your voice over the wire is 
supplied by a storage battery. 
The Bell Telephone and most 
other telephone systems rely 
on Exide Batteries. 


Huge Exides are used for 
reserve power in nearly all 
the central lighting stations 
of our great cities. Exides 
run locomotives used in the 
mines; they propel street ve- 
hicles and submarines; they 
operate railroad signals and 
drawbridges. In scores of 


nation, a great majority of 
all the electric light and 
power plants are equipped 
with rugged Exide Batteries. 
And into every Exide is built 
the experience of the world’s 
oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries for 


every purpose. 


The Exide made for your 
automobile has earned the 
reputation of the long-life 
battery. It gives uninter- 
rupted service for so long 
that you will find it an 









































economy as well as a con- 


ways Exide Batteries assist 
stant convenience. 


in America’s commercial su- 


premacy. Do not take a substitute 


In the farm homes of the for the Exide—there isn’t any. 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


The nearest Exide Ser- 
vice Station has a bat- 
tery the right size for 
yourcar. If your pres- 
ent battery needs re- 
pairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be repaired skilfully and 
reasonably. If not in your telephone book 
please write us for address. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 





THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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ELEANORE’S BIGGEST 
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DAY 


By ELLA WISTER HAINES 


HE gilt clock upon the mantle chimed the quarter hour 
and the slight, girlish figure stopped her rapid pacing of 
the reorn to fix her gaze upon it. A trembling hand threw 
back the bridal veil from a face as white as the transparent 
tulle, then reached out and gripped the mantle for support. 

“What can have happened to him?’ she questioned aloud 
for the hundredth time. “Quarter past twelve! We should have 
been safely married by this time if Peter had only come! 
We'd be standing this minute under the bower of lilies speaking 
to our friends, and I'd be his wife!l’’ Her voice broke with a 
sudden sob. 

The door opened, admitting a burst of orchestral music 
from the floor below, and the girl’s mother entered quickly, 
closing it again witha firm hand. Her face was set in that 
agonized smile which mothers of brides have adopted since the 
beginning of time. 

“Eleanore, darling,’ began Mrs. Lansing before the girl 
could speak,’”’ I have heard 
from Peter at last, he has as 
just telephoned.” 

Kleanore released her 
hold upon the mantle and 
rushed to meet her mother’s 
open arms, 

“Why isn’t he here?” she 
demanded. 

“He’s—he is detained, 
dear. He can’t come at 
present. We shall have 
to be patient and wait a 
little.”’ 

“Wait! Wait for our 
wedding with the house 
full of guests and brides- 
maids and minsters and | 
wedding breakfast! What 
on earth can he be thinkin | Nl 


of? Has he taken leave o : | , ' 
iH) th 
| Mt Pi 


his senses?” Her voice 
ran shrilly up and down the 
seale in her excited resent- 
ment, and her mother, the 
smile even more fixed, 
attempted to lead her to 
the couch 

“Let’ssit down together, 
dear, and think about it,” 
she pleaded. 

“Sit down now! Think 
now! Why, Mothert’’ Ele- 
anore cried hotly, tears 
overflowing and running 
down her white cheeks. 
“How ean you! What are 
you made of? Has every- 

»ody in the world gone 
crazy? Doesn’t Peter want 
to be married? He certainly let me think he did last evening! 
Does he think he can arrange a wedding and then wait until 
he is ready to go thru with it? Speak to me, Mother, I can’t bear 
it!”’ , 

Two great red spots glowed now in the blanched cheeks 
as she dabbed viciously at her eyes. 

“T won't stand it,” she burst out again, “I won’t be insulted. 
He's got to come-and marry me this minute. Go down and 
tell him so or I will. Where is he, anyway?” 

“T can’t talk to you at all, my dear,” said Mrs. Lansing, 
controlling her own nervous tension With a superhuman effort, 
while you continue your present tone. When you are ready 
to sit down and calm yourself I will be ready to answer your 
questions. You are behaving like a spoiled child. I did not 
expect to be ashamed of my only daughter on her wedding day.” 

The girl broke into a torrent of tears and sobs, allowin ie 
mother to lead her to the sofa, and giving way wttenly 
unrestrained grief. 

“When you are ready,’’ went on Mrs. Lansing, “I will try 
to tell you what has happened. It would help me a great deal 
if you could stop being mad and disappointed and pitying 
yourself long erlough to hear what I have to say. It is not easy 
for me to have a house full of guests and caterers waiting down- 
stairs while the musicians are playing themselves to death. 
We are all in trouble.” 

“Tl hate Peter,’’ mumured Eleanore. ‘‘I hate him, I hate him! 
I tell you I wouldn’t marry him now if he came on his knees. 
Please go down and tell the people that Dr. Graham has tele- 
phoned that he isn’t coming to his wedding. Then they will 
probably have enough sense to go home.”’ 

“Pdssibly that would be the best thing I could do for Peter 
if this is the kind of wife he is going to marry,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Lansing dryly. “I’m dreadfully sorry for you, my little girl.” 
She allowed herself a trifle more tenderness now that the first 
storm of grief was passing. She waited a few moments and 


to 


*“*Why isn’t he here?” she demanded, 





then continued quietly. ‘I am sorry for Peter, too. Has it 
occurred to you that there might bea reason for Peter's delay? 
Why not find out what it is instead of flying into a tantrum 
because the man you love well enough to spend your life with 
is a little late for his wedding.” 

The gilt clock struck once more, the half hour this time, 
and Eleanore, attracted by the chime looked up thru her tears 
and turned to her mother’s composed face. 

“T am a baby,” she acknowledged brokenly. “TI got s 
nervous waiting up here alone that I don’t know what | have 
said or done. I was awake all night, Mother and it was so 
long! I counted the hours, each one as they struck, and knew 
there was one less to wait for Peter. And then when he didn’t 
come- : 

“IT know darling,”’ said the mother tenderly. “It has been 
a hard strain, of course. Some of the girls should have waited 
with you. I had to dress and receive the guests. I didn't 
realize you were alone.” 

“The girls came up, 
but they chattered so that 
I asked them to go down, 
for I only wanted Ruth. 
Why doesn’t she come up, 
Mother? She promised 
last night to be here 
early. She is the one person 
besides you in all the world 
with whom I wanted to 
share this last hour alone 
in my room.” 

“I’m trying so hard to 
tell you, dear. It is be- 
cause of Ruth, darling 
happy Ruth, that Peter 
isn’t here.” 

“Ruth!” 

“She was taken il! in 
the night after she left 
here. George called Peter 
at once.” 

“He called Peter? But 
Dr. Martin is to take care 
of Ruth, and besides it is 
not time——” 

“T know. This was an 
emergency and Dr. Martin 
was out of town. Peter 
naturally went as his assist- 
antand George’sbest friend. 
You haven’t forgotten how 
proud we are of Peter's 
position, have you?” 

“Oh, no! But Ruth!” 

“He is still there. He 
called me to the telephone 
to tell me. They have two 
other doctors there, and 
Dr. Martin is on his way to her, but Peter couldn’t leave 
George. You wouldn’t want him to.” 

“Of course not! Why, George was to be our best man 
today!” 

“Yes. It is only a year since you and Peter helped Ruth 
and George to get married.” Mrs. Lansing wiped her 

es. 

“Oh, Mother!”’ cried Eleanore, all her own anger and misery 
f tten under this crushing blow. ‘Peter was called in the 
night, and there are other doctors there, also?” 

Mrs. Lansing nodded solemnly, she could no longer trust 
her voice. 

“T’m a beast,” cried Eleanore, her voice tense with emotion, 
“a perfect little beast!” 

Mrs. Lansing coaxed a smile thru her tears. 

“No, my little girl, you’re not a beast. You are a very 
sweet, normal little bride who thought herself in the greatest 
trouble that could come to anyone on the biggest day of her 
life. It is your bi day, dear, and will have to meet it. 

“What can we do?” asked Eleanore her self control returning 
rapidly. “Can we go to Ruth?” 

Mrs. Lansing shook her head. 

“No, our place is here. Her parents are with her and we 
should only be in the way. I think you might wash your !acé 
and come down stairs and meet your fiends. We will tell them 
that Peter is detained an on important case and we shall 2 
right ahead with our reception until he comes. The caterers 
are ready and we'll begin the dancing at once. It is terribly 
hard, but it would be unkind to keep these good people here 
all day. What do you say?” 

“Go down, Mother darling,” said Eleanore. I'll take off 
this veil. I want to keep it just for Peter. Then I’ll come 20 
do my best, but oh, Ruth, poor darling Ruth!’”’ . 

Mrs. Lansing’s arm closed around her daughter in a long quiv- 
ering embrace. Neither of them could trust (Cont'd on page ! 
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Daisy 


Shoots 1000 times without reloading. Lever 


action, round tapering barrel, 
* automatic shot retainer, 
stock, full finish. One of the best air rifles 
made. Accurate and powerful. Any boy 


North Dakota, 


finders. 


You may have your choice of these splendid re- 
wards without spending any of your own money. 
All we ask you to do is to use a little of your spare 
time. You will be surprised how easily you can get 
the reward you want. Offers are good in the follow- 
South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 





Seneca Scout Camera 


This Camera is easy to operate but 
produces excellent pictures. Takes 
pictures 214x314 
exposures withews reloading. 
Equipped with excellent 
quality leris and two view 
Uses standard 


inches. Six 


film cartridges which 


may be loaded and 
unloaded in full 


daylight. 


Use the coupon 
below for com- 


plete details of 
our offer. 


Air Rifle 


nickeled and 


walnut 


Your Choice Sent Prepaid 


Send Coupon Below For Free Pencil and Complete Details 


souri, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio. 

We guarantee every reward to be just as repre- 
sented and sure to please you. Use the coupon 
below. Write at once, checking the articles you 
wish to earn and we’ll send you the fine Nickel 
Plated Clutch Pencil for promptness. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. 


New Zealand Rabbits 


Here’s a splendid chance to 
get started raising New Zea- 
land Rabbits. This isa very 
interesting and profitable 
business. Rabbits are be- 
coming more popular each 
year. Be the first in your 
neighborhood to get a pair 
of this famous breed of 
rabbits. 

Send coupon be- 





Hamilton 
Hunting Rifle 


The Hamilton is a 22 
calibre, accurate, hard 

























below for details shooting rifle. It is 
of our chambered for 22 long or 
offer. short rim fire cartridges. A 


solid breech block makes the 
rifle safe from rear explosion. Barrel 
is bronzed, rifled with great care, 
making it unusually strong, durable 
and accurate. 

Mail the coupon below for details of our 
Rifle offer. 











Carrom and Crokinole Board 


This board is a dandy. Twenty-nine inches 
square and fitted with the famous round corner 
white maple rim. 71 pieces of equipment are 
included, so that you can play a total of fifty- 
seven different games. The entire family wil] 


Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


This is the finest Pen we have ever offered. 
The point is 14K solid gold, iridium tipped. 
Barrel is made of the best Fara rubber. It 
will write smoothly and will give you the 
greatest satisfaction. It has the Lever self- 
filling deviee that is used only on the best 








send me a rewar 


Williams is thinking about trying to 
paper and it was easy to get them to su 
rewards. The rifle was a good one too. It killed a ho, 
d book. Very traly yours, L. K.— 


BS 


would be delighted with one. enjoy this outfit. grade of pens. 

Use the coupon below for complete details Coupon below will bring you full details of Send the coupon now for complete details 
f our offer. our Carrom Board offer. of our offer. 

“Dear Mr. Meredith: I got the Rifle and was very glad. My friend Cecil Clutch Pencil Free For Promptness 


et one too. The people liked the 
cribe. I will try te get some more 

the first shot. Please 
est Va.’ 


<a a 


én 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW ! 


If you are really interested and want to 
earn one or more of the attractive rewards 
shown on this page, check in the coupon the 
article you want. Fill in your name and 








Dear Sir: 


} Seneca Scout Camera 
Hamilton Hunting Rifle 
1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle 


Successful Farming, 139 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 

—I am interested in earning the reward checked 
below. Please send me at once the free Clutch Pencil and com- 
plete details about your liberal offer. 
[] Carrom and Crokinole Board 
[] Self-Filling Fountain Pen 

[] New Zealand Rabbits 


P. O..ccse eeeveccseceresecececes ecececese eeeces 





address and mail to us. Send the coupon 
promptly and we will send you this beautiful 
nickel plated clutch pencil as a reward for 
prompt action. But don’t send coupon unless 
you are really interested. Only one person 
in each fami!y may receive a pencil. Pancil 
will not be sent to anyone who received a free 
knife offered in our recent advertisements. 


Offer not good to boys and girls m large 
cities, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
139 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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OUR WASTED TIME 

HAT man was both a philosopher 

and a philanthropist who advised: 

“Make yourself a present of your 
wasted time.”” He saw what a good many 
of us had not seen, or, at least, had been 
slow to admit, that the old excuse, “I 
haven't time,”’ is more or less of a fraud, 
since each of us has all the time that there 
is. Not all of us, however, have solved the 
problem as to how this time can be used to 
the best advantage; but problems are al- 
ways interesting because their solution re- 
quires thot. 

The human body is a splendid machine 
and, under favorable circumstances, if the 
governor is working all right, may be run 
under high pressure for a considerable 
time. It is not often the part of wisdom, 
however, to tax even a perfect machine to 
the limit, and that is what is done when 
we rush breathlessly thru the days, one 
after another, thinking that “we haven't 
time’ for anything in the way of rest or 
recreation. 

Right here it is easy for busy house- 
wives to smile sarcastically, and wearily, 
as they demand a bit sharply, “Just how 
much time is wasted by a housekeeper- 
mother who does all her own work and 
could not find time to breathe, if it took 
an extra moment or required an added 
effort?’’ Right there the problem is stated, 
and right there must be found the key to 
the situation. It is hard, and I know, not 
to sometimes draw 
dangerously on the 





a companion mentally, as a helpmate 
physically, in this business of home- 
making; nor is it even the hour spent in 
taking the drive or making the call or 
entertaining the visitor, if this hour re- 
sulted in rest and recreation, mental and 
physical. 

short, life is not meant to be a grist 
mill eternally grinding, grinding away at 
monotonous physical duties till heart and 
spirit are crushed; it should be, rather, an 
intermittent electric current, one instant 
full and pulsing with energy and directed 
effort; another, quiet and restful in the 
pause that precedes and prepares for 
coming activities. 

Wasted time is the sum of the moments 
scattered here and there that do no one 

ood but, on the contrary, often do actual 

arm. Moments that mount up to half 
hours during days, and days during years, 
because the mind is not really controlling 
the situation. 

At the head of the list are Unnecessary 
Steps, an army of little thieves that sap 
one’s strength and selfishly appropriate 
the time that should be leisure. You may 
be young and strong now and feel that it 
does not greatly matter but the years are 
going to make a difference and it is easy 
to form a habit of carelessness in this 
respect, till one really walks useless miles 
and stands useless hours in the course of a 
few weeks. Listless movements—half- 
hearted efforts—are another means of 

wasting time. Un- 
less one is tired or 





principal of one’s bank 
account of energy, 
when the duties come 
crowding fast, but we 
must learn not to do it 
a bit oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. 
‘“‘Necessary’’ times 
should be made to con- 
fine themselves to the 
special few days that 
dot the year in small 
scattered groups, and 
are more or less of a 
law unto themselves. 
\lmost always it is 
possible to “save time’”’ 
even on such occasions 
if one’s mind has been 
trained to plan, and 
intelligently direct 
one’s muscles. In fact, 
the ability to do this, 
decides whether one 
will be mistress or 
slave in one’s home. 
Wasted time is not 
the ten or fifteen min- 
utes rest in the midst 
of a busy day, without 








not well, there can 
be no possible ad- 
vantage in loitering 
along about a duty 
that can as well, or 
better, be accom- 
plished quickly. For 
example, it takes just 
as many slow moves 
as it does quick ones, 
to make the baking 
powder biscuits for 
tea. Then why spend 
twenty minutes at it 
when ten would suf- 
fice, leaving the 
gained ten for a 
glimpse at the maga- 
zine that came on the 
morning delivery, or 
for a few stitches on 
the ‘runner’ you 
wanted to make for 
the table. 

I am not an ad- 
vocate of “Ameri- 
canitis’’ and it may 
sound a good deal 
like exceeding the 











which there would 

have been more wasted 

time, half-hearted effort when a tired body 
and mind were crying out and almost 
numbed for want of rest; nor is it the sum 
of the few minutes required daily, more 
than once, to love the baby, to comfort 
the litthe one that is grieved or hurt, or to 
take an interest in the pleasures and dis- 
coveries of the older boy or girl. Those 
are a part of the business, as well as the 
pleasure, of “‘mothering’’ and may often 
be more important, at the moment, than 
dusting or dish-washing. Mechanical 
things can wait a little while; babyhood 
and youth move steadily on. Wasted 
time is not the time taken to skim thru 
the daily or one’s favorite budget of cur- 
rent events; it is as much one’s duty to be 





ae limit to actu- 
ally time one’s self 





about some piece of 
housework with the idea of the next time 
trying to do it just as well in less moments | 
and with less effort, but I’ve known it to 
be done with decided gain. 

Neither am I advocating hurrying thru | 
the work simply to get it out of the way as 
an unpleasant duty for, really, most 
phases of housework do not strike me that 
way; but it is only that there are so many 
things that one wants, and needs, to do 
besides the “cooking and dishwashing,” 
things that make one a better wife and 
mother and friend for the doing of them, 
that brains, as well as muscles, must be 
trained and alert to the end that the time 
so easily wasted may be saved and 
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Drawn from actual photograph of 
Jackson Allan Beard,,son of Mrs. 


A. A. Beard, Priest River, Idaho. 


Never one restless night 
—never one sick day! 


(can you say this of your baby? Or 
are you constantly worried, up half 
of the night, because his food is not 
agreeing with him? Little Jackson Allan 
is a fine, sturdy boy. Every child should 
be like him, for “‘he never has had a sick 
day” in spite of “the intense heat’’ of 
last summer. Mrs. Beard chose the fa- 
mous Eagle Brand for her baby’s food. 
His condition today justifies her choice, 
for he has progressed steadily ever since. 


But more than that, Jackson now has a 
baby sister. She had a poor start. At five 
months she was undernourished and had 
rickets. Mrs. Beard promptly put her on 
Eagle Brand. Two months later she had 
gained five pounds “and is growing and 
getting along fine”’. 

Don’t experiment with your baby. Eagle 
Brand is the standard infant food. Gen- 
erations of babies have been reared on 
it. Mrs. Beard is but one of the thou- 
sands of mothers who have written us 
concerning the wonderful benefits of 
Eagle Brand. And thousands of doctors 
have recommended it — for it is easily 
digested. 

Eagle Brand is not a “prepared food”. 
It is just milk—good pure milk com- 
bined with cane sugar—the natural fc 
when mother’s milk fails. You can buy 
Eagle Brand anywhere. It keeps indefi- 
nitely so you can order a supply and 
have it always at hand. It is lutely 
pure and uniform. 

Do you want a beautiful little record book 
in which to keep your baby’s record! 
You know how much you'll value it in 
the years to come. Just cut out the cou- 
pon and send it to us. We will mail ‘The 
Best Baby” and Eagle Brand feeding 
chart FREE. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
quume, FOR FREE BOO! 


The Borden Company _ 
Dept 491, Borden Bidg., N.Y. 

I would like to have your 
record book“ The Best Baby’. 
andalso and feed- 
ing chart for using Eagle 
Brand. 















utilized for one’s profit.—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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HOW MANY ROUND TRIPS DO YOU 
PAY FOR? 

You decide to make a cake. Perhaps 
valk to the pantry and return with 
mixing bowl and cake spoon. An- 
- trip somewhere brings the sugar, 
s the salt, butter, milk, eggs and 
ring. And then you find that the 
pan is missing and make a special 
for that. Honestly, now, how many 

ndtrip tickets from and back to the 

vorktable did you have to pay for? There 

e other ways of paying besides in dollars 

nd cents. 

| know a housekeeper who keeps a good 
| tray in her pantry. There, also, are 
tins, measuring cups, spoon, salt, 

sugar, flour and eggs. When she decides 
ke a cake she goes to the pantry, 


er goes to her kitchen cabinet, and | 


gins to load up her tray. Cake pan, 

ng bow, bowl of flour, baking powder 

| flavoring are put on it. Sugar and 

re measured and put in the mixing 

eggs and all needed utens:'s are 

| beside it; if fruit, nuts or things of 

t sort are to be used they, too, are 

ndy and join the company now ready 

, trip to the refrigerator for milk and 

butter, then on to the table, with every- 

g right at hand to complete the work 

o quickly and easily that itis considered 

trick at all’ to make a cake. Had it 

een any other kind of baking, or sewing, 

r putting her house in order, or anything 

se, there would have been the same 

nation of useless steps that steal time 

squander energy, for this housewife 

on cooking and housekeeping as 

of an interesting science, worthy of 

tem for both her own and its sake; not 

.mere drudgery that must be endured and 

lragged thru with. You have seen her 

pposite, her neighbor, perhaps, just as 

vell educated; she rises yust as early, works 

but never has her work done, never 

s time” to read, take a drive, or make 

|, but spends all her days going 

dly from one thing to another and 

; having to apologize to company 

appearance of herself and house. 

WHAT IMPRESSION DOES YOUR 
HOME GIVE? 

\s old as the hills themselves is the 

ying to the effect that first impressions 

permanent. There must be some 

to the statement or it should never 

urvived the years. Granting it is 

sn't it worthwhile then for everyone 
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the, best foot forward and strive to 
g pleasing impression? To nothing | 
his apply as much as to the home. | 
impression does your home give? | 
Voes it strike the stranger within your | 
s merely a place to sleep and eat, 
it go farther and give the impres- | 
livable spot about which the 
life centers, where each member | 
x and enjoy the blessedness of 
il surroundings? 
reate a homelike atmosphere no 
utlay of money is necessary, but | 
wise expenditure of a little money, | 
with a great amount of forethot. | 
‘he first prerequisite is absolute cleanli- | 
lor no home, no matter how faultless- 
lurnished, can be charming if filth is 
\ to accumulate within it. 
oned wall coveringsand rugs, simple | 
r ecru curtains, comfortable chairs, | 
* 00d picture or twe, a potted plant and | 
esence of books or magazines will do | 
towards making a room homelike. | 
ing these, then open the doors of 
me to the sunshine and air and let 
t of your own gracious hospitality 
| with that of the entire family | 
t in welcome to all who may come | 
your doors, and you need have no | 
““r that, the impression your home gives 
inything but a pleasing one.—L. S. 
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Furniture, Floor and 

Woodwork Beauty 

is Only 1/1000th of 
an Inch Deep! 


the wood. 
Look about you! 





INE times out of ten 
the only difference 
between old and new fur- 
niture, floors and wood- 
work is the condition of 
the thin finishing coat on 


How 


many unappreciated 
things in your home have 


nothing wrong with them, 
other than a few scratches 
and stains on their sur- 


face! 


Restore their brightness 
and beauty with a coat of 
Devoe Mirrolac which is 
made in all wood tones and 
in many artistic enamel 
colors. Its high lustre, 
sparkling gleam, and 
wonderful color will make 
you proud of them again! 


DevoeProductsare time-tested 
and proven, backed by the 168 
years’ experience of the oldest 
paint manufacturing concern 
in U. S. Founded 1754. 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., I 
Chicago 


New York 


Paints 
Stains 
Varnishes 
Enamels 


SEE 


nc. 


Brushes 
Artists’ 
Materials 
Insecticides 

















HARD WOOD FLOORS 

There are few men who realize the 
amount of time required to keep the 
ordinary kind of floors, as found in the 
average farm home, clean and attractive. 

The good housekeeper takes pride in 
her floors. It requires scrubbing, mopping, 
and dusting to keep them in a fairly 
satisfactory condition. In many new 
farm homes hard wood floors have been 
put in, and I have visited old homes too 
where the old badly worn floors were 
covered with hard wood. Such floors 
are very attractive, require only a little 
time to keep in good condition, and add 
a lot of happiness to housekeeping. Good 
floors are certainly an important consider- 
ation in home improvement. 

The polished hard wood floor not only 
reduces the work of the housekeeper and 
adds beauty to the home, but also saves 
health. Many old floors are covered 
with carpets which are tacked down and 
seldom taken up and cleaned. They are 
bound to catch germs and dust which 
are detrimental to the health of those who 
continually walk over them. With the 
hardwood floors smaller rugs take the 
lace of the heavy carpets and they can 
ve easily cleaned. Often old carpet can 
be cut or made over into small rugs. 

Most hardwood flooring is made in 
two standard thicknesses, three-eighths 
inch and thirteen-sixteenths inch in 
several widths. For laying over old 
floors the three-eighths inch thickness is 
usually used, while for new floors the 
thirteen-sixteenths inch. For obtaining 
a new surface over old floors, the thin 
flooring is quite satisfactory, also where 
the sub-floor is smooth and uniform, 


the thin surface floor is all that is needed: | 


In laying hardwood floors a sub-floor 
should always be provided. In new 
buildings the sub-floor will give additional 
strength when laid diagonally. In lay- 


ing over old floors always lay the hard-/| 
wood across the old floors. Use a damp | 


proof paper between the hardwood and 
the sub-floor for best results. Extreme 


care in nailing is important. It should | 


be blindnailed thru the tongue and each | 
nail driven well in so it will not be touched | 
by serapers in finishing the surface. 

In finishing floors the use of a large 
hand scraping machine is very satis- 
factory. It is better to rent such a machine 
from a contractor rather than try to 
scrape with the small inexpensive light 
scraper. Pieces of glass are good for 
scraping places that cannot be reached 
with a scraper. Always scrape with 
the grain, if the floor is uneven in spots 
a smoothing plane can be used to advan- 
tage. After scraping go over with a 
fairly fine sandpaper, then sweep clean 
and remove all dust with a cloth. 

The kind of finish to apply to the floor, 
depends on the kind of te as well as 
the taste of the owner. Different kinds | 
and grades of flooring should have} 
different finishes to get the best results. 
In any case a filler is first applied which 
can be given color to suit taste. After 
the filler has been allowed twelve to 
twenty-four hours to dry it should be 
rubbed, and then the surface finished 
by any one of the following treatments: 
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Built Better Because Built 
With a Creator’s Pride 


Back in 1909, Samuel D. Strong, of the 
Homer Furnace Company, originated the 
pipeless furnace. 
The true reason for the pronounced sup- 
remacy of the Homer Pipeless Furnace is, 
therefore, more than a matter of good ma- 
terials and skilled workmanship. 
The product is built better, because into 
it goes the ideals and the constant striving 
for perfection of the creator, working to 
make his dream a practical reality. 
The creative genius of Mr. Strong is fur 
ther evidenced by several exclusive Homer 
features—for instance, the Thermo-Seal 
Inner Lining, which keeps the warm air 
from being wasted by surface radiation; 
° the famous Homer double ribbed fire-pot; 
” the rust-resisting Strokel iron castings. 
—, Can we send you—free—our book, “The 
History of the Pipeless Furnace?” 


, 
b Yooh . HOMER FURNACE COMPANY 


Coldwater, Mich. 








Branches: 


Homer Furnace Company, 72-74 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Homer Furnace Company, 260 S. 15th St., Philadelphis, Pa. 
Homer Furnace Company, 1708 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


JYarohousess Atlanta, Ga.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, lowa; Elmira, 
N. Y.; Farmingdale, L. I.; Hannibal, Mo.; "Kansas City, Mo.; Lambert- 
Sille N. J.; Madison, Wis.; Manchester, N. H.; Millville, N.'J.; wt 
ville, Tenn.; Ogden, Utah.; Oklahoma City, Ok a; Portland, Ore.; 
Paul, Minn.; Stoux Falls, S. D.; Taunton, Mas 
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If you are going to move within thirty days, or i you have moved recently without 
having asked us to change your address on our su becription list, please advise us at 
once so you will not mias any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give 
both your old and new address. ope new home is on a Rural Route, be sure to 
give the Rural Route Number. 


(For Corvenience Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 


I am going to move; please change ny ps em from 
ess 


P.O =a * A State = 
to New Address 








P.O. 3 i: _State 








My name is. 






















InOneDay Army Auction Bargains 
Sct, eaeeeeas Se branes ee | 35% 





$21.50 Cal. 30 rifle $16.50 


Burner Jnvtant heatat turnoff 





vaive. Makes big bit withevery > ptt 
AGENTS! =.<% sxcluslve | woman. Nocoalor wood Burns iP Soaa-37 vanes: ood. ions ied fall and highly 
Sree ee? %'% air, 5% kerosene. 1 minute ‘ng information (specially secured) of 3) 
and Speciai Offer to demonstrate. Sells itself. No Wor Wa aes eesied to cents. Circu- 

















[rwess gem you. ee. 
Are You Going to Move? 




















REAL ws ALUMINUM UTENSILS 


are made in one piece with- 
out seams. There is no chance 
for a leak to occur. The 
shapes of Real Solid as 
shown in our catalog are dis- 
tinctive and attractive. 

a Catalog mailed on request. 

— Agents Wanted. 

H. C. ALUMINUM CO., FREDERICKSBURG, O. 


time OLIVER O1L-GAS BURNER a 
es -On— neaoy «pare time. 
a MACHINE C COMPANY, sui20 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. DANDERMAR H SONS, 501 Broadway, N.Y. 
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the shellac and wax treatment, the wax 
alone, the varnish alone, or the varnish 
and wax treatment. By buying a standard 
material and following the instruction 
on the container, satisfactory results 
may be obtained. Many housekeepers 
preter the wax finish because of the 
economy and ease of renewing places 
that show wear.—L. 


ONE WAY OUT 

‘You are really uncanny,” I said to a 
farm woman the other day. “You ac 
complish more than any average woman 
does and in less time. Do confess how you 
do it or are there really more working 
hours in yourday than there are in the rest 
of ours?” 

“You have guessed right,” she 
answered. “I really do have at least two 
more hours in my day than most. women, 
and furthermore I have them in the morn- 
ing too.” 

She laughed at the blank ression 
on my face'and without being ed she 
went on with her explanation. 

“One day I said at the dinner table, 
where all the family, even the hired help 
were seated: ‘Oh, dear! I might be able to 
handle all the work in the house, if I had 
about two hours more in my day and had 


them in the morning,’ 

One of the hired men, who was reall 
an intelligent fellow, spoke up and said; 
“Isn't there some way we could give you 
those two hours?” 

The rest laughed and said while there 
had been some alterations in time lately, 
there didn’t seem to be any successful way. 
liscovered to add two hours to the twenty- 
iour 

‘Well, you could give it to me, if you 
ure in earnest about wishing to,” I said, 
s an idea struck me. 

‘Then I explained, how I had to pick 
ip, papers, clothing, books, and toys for 
at least fifteen minutes every morning; 
how clearing off each one’s dishes from the 
breakfast table took another five minutes; 
how setting the breakfast. table took se 
more and brushing up the floor dust 
consumed a few more. 

It has just occurred to me that if each 
ne in this household just gave me about 

teen minutes of their time every night 
nd morning, I would really have two 

ws, at least, extra time in my day to 
it '; on canning, sewing or extra house- 

werk. 

It really was a most simple solution 
nd now in these maidless times I am get- 

tng on splendidly, for my floors are swept 
with a sweeper, at night, just before we 

tire. We all get into the ‘game’ and while 

hildren pick up toys, the girls place 
cleansed supper dishes in their places 

n the breakfast table; the hired men see 
t the ashes and wood supply are taken 
f, and the ‘father’ of us all replaces 

| papers and books, I tidy up here and 
ind the result is that I come down 
house in order. My morale is 
strengthened by such a state of affairs and 
we get up from the table and each 
uries his breakfast service to the 

n sink, I take my place at the dish- 
nd proceed quickly with the work at 

No one in the family realized that 

little duties done would make my 

tart off with a zest and the few 
tes that each one gave me would add 
to my working day.” 

hen you believe in family coopera- 

I said, “‘as well as in cooperation 
g the big firms in business?” 
indeed, I do,” she answered, “for the 
once implanted im a family’s mind 

t it is the little consecutive helps that 
int on the day’s accomplishments, and 
‘ach one in that family become keen on 
watching ways to avoid work. When they 

v that their carelessness means work 

‘or them later in the day, then they see to 
it that the toy is put away when it has 
been played with or the gown is rehung 


many 


a: 


























Hie High Blue Flawe lasures 
Quick looting Heat 


The NESCO PERFECT BURNER, an exclusive feature, produces 
this high heat without smoke, odor or overheating chimney tubes. The 
high, transparent, blue flame rises close under the utensil for fast cooking on the 


Sectional V ¢ew of Burner 





O/L .COO 


The special NESCO PERFECT handy features—high and low shelves; easy-filling, 
glass fuel tank; easy-operating, sure-acting heat control handles; straight legs that do 
not trip—makefor better, quicker and easier cooking. The handsome, sturdy appearance, 
beautiful finish, and cool cooking advantagesof the NESCO PERFECT, make it an idea} 
cook stove for the country home. The price is made to suit the housewife’s present purse. 


Stree. 


NESCO | 


The NESCO PERFECT is the only stove with the famous non-burnable NESCO 
ROCKWEAVE WICK. Made of pure asbestos fibre, wound on brass wires and woven 
intoan aimostindestructible fabric, itneedsno trimming. When notlighted, it israised out 
of theoil. Thiskeeps it clean and dry; assures a smokeless, odorless flame when relighted. 





(PATENTED) 


Other diamond-label products are Nesco Perfect Oil Heater, Nesco Perfect Water 
Heater, and NESCO RCYAL GRANITE ENAMELED WARE. 


“Thirty Picked Recipes,” by Mrs. Simon Kander, 


Send tal fcr booklet 
postal {rr booklet of Address National Enameling & 


author of The Settlement Cook Book. 


Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Sec. K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. 
Baltimore Chicago 


NATIONAL 
; Milwaukee 
7 Philadelphia 


New York 
New Orleans 





face. The Nesco diamond-label which iden- 
tifies each piece of Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware, is evidence to the house- 
wife that each utensil has been carefully in- 
spected to see that it is free of flaws. 


Good cooks find it easy to retain all deli- 
cate flavors and precious health-giving 
mineral elements in food through use of 
Nesco Royal Granite 
Enameled Ware — the 
economical, clean, dur- 
able ware. 
This wear does not absorb 
food va!ues nor food fla- 
vors; nor discolor. It is 
! impervious to chemicaliz- 
~S = ation, which impairs the 
flavor of food. Even heat distribution in the 
heavy steel base makes food well-cooked. 


0000 
The beautiful, mottled, grey granite en- 
amel of Nesco ‘Royal Ware is free from 


O©OO® 7 

The hard, glass-like surface of Nesco 
Royal Ware relieves the an 
housewife of much of the 
drudgery of dishwashing. 
Mild soap and water are 
all that is needed. Time 
and labor in dishwashing 
are saved; and, best of 
all, the elimination of the 
unpleasant and expensive 
use of strong cleansers has a marked good 








when it has been worn.—M, C.-R. 


effect on the hands 


pin-holes, with a smooth, glassy, glossy sur- 



















A TWO-WAY EXPERIENCE 

Why not lighten your work, save time, 
labor, health and enjoy living? A lighting 
system and power washer in your home 
will aid greatly in doing it. 

In our country home four miles from 
town we have experienced two methods. 
First, doing washings for nine people by 
the old human power method, and lighting 
our house with kerosene lamps. Second, 
doing our washings by the use of a power 
washer, and lighting with electricity. 

Mother and we girls, after some time, 
got father interested in the subject and 
he installed a private electric lighting 
system. 

About one and one-half rods from our 
house is the washhouse where the gasoline 
engine does most of the hard work. The 
engine is in one corner of the building 
fitted with belts so that it is able to do 
three things at one time. It can run the 
washer, pump water, and charge the stor- 
age batteries which furnish our light. 

With this power washer one person can 
do the washing in much less time and 
with very little back work. By getting a 
good start in the morning we have a large 
washing on the line by ten o’clock, dried 
and put away by early afternoon, and still 
have time enough to go to town. This never 
happened and never could have happened 
when we did our washings by hand power. 
We have a stove in the washhouse and 
do our washing there both winter and 
summer. This saves the house from being 
cluttered up on wash day. 

The lights especially appealed to me, 
for it was always my job to clean sooty 
chimneys and refill the lamps. Of course 

of the shades and fixtures have to be 
eleaned and polished, but not so often and 
it is a much cleaner job. It saves us all 
many steps to have lights in the cellar, 
in each room, on the porches, and in the 
barn 

It is always a pleasure for me in the 
evening, to settle down in a corner with an 
interesting story, and know that my big 
brother, who is getting ready for a party, 
cannot walk off with my lamp. 

It costs very little more a year to buy 
gasoline for the engine which turns the 
washer, and makes electricity, than to buy 
kerosene to run a dim little lamp or two. 

Like an automobile, once in a while the 
engine refuses to run, and our washing 
waits for a day or two, and we hunt up our 
only kerosene lamp. For the best results 
the machinery must have careful attention 
and the batteries must be kept in good 
condition.—L. H. 

DOES YOUR CHILD NEED GLASSES 

Much is continually being said and 
written about the care of children’s 
eyes; perhaps so much that it fails to 
arrest the attention. That very many 
children suffer seriously from eye-strain 
which properly fitted lenses would relieve, 
there can be no doubt. In almost any 
schoolroom anyone looking for them can 
see the symptoms in several of the pupils. 
Sut sometimes eye-strain 1s present with- 
out being easy to detect 

Our own son is a case in point, and I 
am led to tell this story in the hope that 
some other child may benefit by its 
telling. He is just past ten years old. 
For the first nine years of his life he had 
been as robust and vigorous a child as one 
may see. We considered him, physically, 
about perfect. Then came his fourth year 
in school. He began to be listless and 
petulant; his appetite failed. While he 
grew taller he gained nothing in weight, 
and after a time began to lose. Then we 
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*) Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper 
base. are not lino- 
leum, and to de- 
scribe, advertise or 
sell them as lino- 
leum is a violation 
of the law. Felt 
pepe, floor cover- 
ngs have a black 
interior which is 
easily detected 








Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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eautiful floors that need little care 


What a charming bedroom! 


Prominent in the harmonious effect is the 
Blabon floor of Plain Gray Linoleum. It is 
cemented down over builders’ felt paper—a 
new and approved method of laying. This 
makes a permanent floor, quiet and com- 
fortable to the tread, sanitary, easy to keep 
clean, long-lasting, and economical. It may 
be waxed and polished, if desired. The 
handsome fabric rug thrown over it may be 
removed in summer. 


The beautiful plain colors and artistic inlaid 
patterns of Blabon Linoleums go through to 
the burlap back and never wear off while the 
floor endures. 


Any dealer in Blabon Art Linoleums can 
send or recommend an experienced man to 
lay them for you, which insures the best re- 
sults. For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs, made of genuine linoleum, are sanitary, 
mothproof, durable, economical. Ask your dealer. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Establisbed 71 years 
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BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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took him out of school and consulted a 
physician. He found his tonsils normal, 
no adenoids, teeth in perfect condition, 
and prescribed outdoors and a tonic. 
For a while we thought he was improving, 
but as spring came on he lost more weight 
and color. My husband and I are 
familiar with the usual symptoms of eye- 


strain, for we both wear glasses con-| 


stantly, and our older son has worn them 
since he had measles five years ago, but 
we noticed none of the usual symptoms in 
the younger boy. Finally, however, he 
began to complain of he: idache, and we 
took him at once to an eminent oculist. 
He pronounced his case compound 
astigmatism, and severe and serious eye- 
strain. He fitted him with glasses, and 
suggested that we have his lungs examined. 
That examination, Xray and blood tests, 
confirmed the oculist’s suspicion of in- 
cipient tuberculosis, and for this we now 
have him under treatment. We have 
discovered it in the very beginning, and 
are assured that a year of hygiene and 
treatment will effect a perfect cure. But,— 
and here we have ourselves to reproach,— 
if he had been fitted with the glasses he 
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needed when he started to school, this 
would in all probability have been avoided. 
The case appears to be this: The eye- 
strain has been present all these years; 
as he grew older and began to study and 
read more it was greatly aggravated; | 
g a & illy his entire organism was affected, 
and resistance was broken down so that 
tuberculosis infection got a  foot- 
hold. 

Now, less than two months after putting 
on glasses he has gained three pounds in 
weight, and immeasurably in vim and 
‘yep’; his color is very good; appetite 
e] ormous; strength and endurance nearly 
or quite equal to what they were a year 
go; disposition cheery and happy; no 
headache; and emai to the physician, 
“lung condition amazingly improved.” 


HANDY RACK 
“What a handy 
place to ie your 
ironing board,” said 
Mrs. Stahl as she 
——_ into a neat 
ittle closet in Mrs. 
Danes new bunga- 
low. 
‘*‘Yes, Harry 
made the hanging 
rack for me, 
yroudly replied the 
Pittle bride. “Harry 
can fix the most 
convenient things. 
He was only a little 
over an hour mak- 
ing this rack.” 
The holder for 
the portable ironing 
board which Mrs. 
Stahl admired in 
her neighbor’s new 
en is easily made and may be 
hed to the wall or to the mside of a 











nter’s tools could make the rack 
1 hour. 
© upper part of the holder is made of 
ind one-half inch material and is 
inches in depth. It is twelve inches 
s the top and 1s shaped to fit the 
mtour of the smaller end of the ironing 
in the center is a button which 
ho the top ot the board im place. 
the button 1s made of metal and so 
ed as to give it a spring and to pro- 
vide a finger hold for easy movement. 
co upper part of the rack or holder is 
screwed to the wall or door. 

TI ie bottom part of the rack is five 
inches wide and three inches in depth and 
8s made of two and one-half inch material. 
ltis rabbeted on the side next to the wall. 





An inch rabbet is cut to form a rest for Brass bound. » Ovens over 2 feet 




















Here Is Real Utensil Economy! 


The modern woman prefers 
aluminum ware in her kitchen 
because it is sanitary, does not 
rust, absorbs heat quickly and 
retains it longer. VIKO, The 
Popular Aluminum, combines 
all the advantages of aluminum 
with features which belong only 
to Viko manufacture. 


You will find real utensil econ- 
omy in Viko aluminum utensils. 
They are durably made from 
thick sheet aluminum, 99% 
pure. They are finely designed, 
beautifully finished and give 


il 


Mi 
Ho) ill i | 


i r : 
ua L 





unusual wear. And the price of 
Viko utensils is so low that you 
obtain this long service without 
any extra cost. Viko ware costs 
no more than ordinary ware. 


Note the beauty of the Viko alu- 
minum utensils pictured on this 
page. You will easily see their 
extra thickness of metal when 
you examine them at the Viko 
dealer’s near you. Start now on 
a campaign for utensil economy 
in your kitchen. Buy Viko! 
Booklet gladly sent on request. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 





The Popular Alumi minum 


DUPLEX VACUUM WASHER 1 


t door. Anyone who is handy with GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FOR 5 YEARS 


18 Used by more 
unnecessary. 


lace, socks, ew 
ANYTHING 
therefore it can 


Save ycur pack 


miss this hal 
and we will sen 
@py address. 





> PRICE 


than 300,000 women. Has been on the market for 


nine years and has stood every test. Get a Duplex Vacuum 
Washer and throw away your wash board and boiler. They are 


We Absolutely Guarantee that the Duplex wil! 
Wash a tubfui of anything washable in ten minutes. Blankets. 
fis, silks, underwear. curtains, towels, handkerchieis, 


Hands do not come in contact with the water 
be Scaiding hot So easy to operate tnat a child can 


dc vi Will not wear out your ciothes. The Duplex forces the boilin 

suds through the clothes, NOT the ciothes through the suds. Wii 
and many hours of needless toil An ordinary weekly 
wash can be washed, biued and on the line in two hours. Your money 
back without question if it will not do all we claim and more Don't 


rice offer. Send only $1.50 and this ad TODAY 
you the Duplex with directions by parcel post t 


DUPLEX MFG, CO., Dept. W37, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





oak Thee pene. Writs today. 





the ironing board. This part of the rack BLUINE MFG. CO., 737 Mill St., Concord Jet. Mass- 
wel It will pay you to patronize our advertisers 


8 fastened with two screws to the 





or door.—C, P, 





A Modern Bath in any Room im any House. 







No sewers, No Plumbing. Bo cunt water required. 
Complete full size tub 12 * 


baer tank." Hets gicly , closes 


» ft. of | On casters - 


Write for Catalogue. 
Roberts Metallic Bath Tub Co. 
4 Leib St. Detroit, Mich. 
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ANY a useful suggestion is contained in the processes of 
nature. “Here is one: In the spring the building con- 
stituents of plants are floated to the growing parts upon 

the life stream of sap. As the growing season comes to a close 
the plant ceases to take up more food and begins the process of 
dehydration. That means, getting the water out, drying. 
When water evaporates from plants or anything it takes 
nothing with it. It leaves behind all the mineral elements and 
everything. The water that evaporates from a foul pond is 
pure distilled water. 

It seems to have been destined that plants should be the food 
of some animals. In order that they may have food when the 
winter blasts are sweeping the land, nature preserves these 
plants by a process of dehydrating or drying. The grasses, 
and the grains, undergo this curing, and in this condition are 
preserved until another crop of luscious green growth comes on. 


Dehydration a Fixed Practice with Some Crops 

Man takes advantage of these laws of nature and when the 
clovers and grasses are in their most nutritious stages, he cuts 
and dries them for hay. Only when the small grains and corn 
have been dehydrated by nature can they be stored. For 
vears man has applied the same principle to the preservation 
of apples, prunes, raisin grapes and “‘jerked’’ meat in the arid 
region, and dried or smoked meats in the humid regions. 

The ancient races made mummies out of their dead by a 
process of preservation until complete munification made these 
bodies keep for centuries. 

The farmer has adequate machinery and storage for his dried 
hay and grain crops. It has become an established practice of 
good farming. But until now he has not taken advantage of 
the same laws of nature to preserve his fruit and vegetables. 
Some women have dried a little sweet corn for winter use. 
Some of late have sun dried some berries and apples, but the 
tremendous waste that can be seen on every farm, speaks for 
the inadequacy of preserving much’ that might find a market, 
if there were means of marketing or saving stuff for home use 
out of season. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and also the promoter 
of many an enterprise that is not considered seriously in normal 
times. Just as canning was a great step in advance, so dehy- 
dration is a step still further in advance in the preservation of 
food. Canning enables armies to fight far from a source of 
fresh foods. But canned goods are very heavy. They not only 
contain all the water in the fruits and vegetables already there 
but more liquid is added. This makes bulk and weight, both 
great hindrances in war campaigns. 

The Germans began years ago to work out a better plan and 
have developed dehydration far beyond any other nation. In 
1898 they had three large dehydrating plants. By 1916 the 
Germans had 841 plants, besides some 2,000 breweries drying 
foods. This is why in spite of the blockade they were able to 

; the} 
feed the army and the home people. The English used dehy- 
drated vegetables by the thousands of pounds in the Boer war. 
What was left over was put away and used in the World war, 
showing that when properly dried and kept dry, there is no 
deterioration in its food value. 

The World war forced the United States to study dehydra- 
tion as never before. The food administration put scientists to 
work studying ways and means of preserving fruits and vege- 
tables for the army and navy and at the same time lessening 
their bulk and weight because of inadequate transportation. 

If it is a good process in time of war it is good also in time of 
peace, especially when freight rates are high and all storage 
materials are also high priced. 

Not every farm home would care to go into commercial 
dehydration just to save the surplus. Each home would be 
interested, of course, in drying enough for winter use if there 


What dehydration does to a bulky 
pumpkin. Pumpkin shown weighed 
thirty pounds; cleaned and sliced 
twenty-five pounds; dehydrated two 
and one-half pounds. Restored, 
soaked in water, twenty-three pounds 
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ADVANTAGES OF 
DEHYDRATING FOODS 


Nothing Lost But Water, Which is Put Back 


By ALSON SECOR 


From left to right the pile of fresh! 
sliced pamgaie is shown, the deh, 
drated product, and the vegetal). 
restored. The picture shows at 
glance the comparative bulk of mater- 
ial at different stages of the process 










seemed to be an advantage in it. The commercial aspects 
should be taken care of by local dehydrating factories. They 
are not as expensive to build as canning factories. They can 
be any size to suit local needs. If a dehydrating plant were 
located near the cooperative creamery the surplus of the farms 
could be brought daily with the delivery of milk and cream and 
thus reduce the expense of delivery. A canning factory would 
not bother with a bushel of sweet corn or tomatoes or peaches 
or anything else. A dehydrating plant could handle any amount 
just as the creamery takes any amount of milk or cream the 
farmer may bring in, or the local store takes any number of 
eggs brought in. 

The how and why of dehydration may be briefly stated. The 
fruit or vegetable is sliced so as to quickly dry. Heat is applied 
in sufficient amount to drive the water out without ruining the 
cell formation or natural color. Every particle of food value is 
preserved. Only pure water is driven out. Soak the fruit or 
vegetable any time after it is dried and it assumes its former 
size and color and can then be cooked as a fresh fruit or vege- 
table. When dry and sealed in moisture proof cartons, or fruit 
jars, it will not mold, freeze, rot, or deteriorate in quality, and 
insects cannot hurt it any more than canned stuff. Cartons 
are better than glass because light changes the color of most 
fruits and vegetables whether canned or dried. Dried stuff 
needs no cold storage. Put it any place. It is so light in weight 
it can be tucked away where canned or fresh stuff could not be 
stored. 

A ton of green string beans when dehydrated to-the usual 
eight percent of moisture will weigh but 250 pounds. <A ton of 
shelled green peas will dry down to 350 pounds. A ton.of toma- 
toes will reduce to 125 pounds. A ton of green sweet corn will 
weigh but 465 pounds dried. A ton of spinach becomes 166 
pounds. So it goes. 

But maybe you are not interested in a community dehydrat- 
ing plant. Just want to dry some stuff for home use. Well, it 
will take over tén pounds of green string beans to make a pound 
of dried beans. It will take over thirteen pounds of tomatoes 
or spinach to make a pound of the dehydrated products. Other 
vegetables and fruits in proportion to the water content of the 
fresh product. 

In bulk, dried string beans will shrink to about one-fifth the 
bulk of green beans. Tomatoes will shrink to one-fifteenth 
their fresh bulk; spinach to one-eighth; beets to one-tenth, etc. 
You can carry in a little can in your coat pocket enough dried 
pumpkin flour to make ten pies; or enough dried vegetables to 
make soup for a big family. 

Posibilities of Marketing 

Is there a market for dehydrated fruits and vegetables? Yes, 
indeed. It has not been supplied. The big and little hotels 
and restaurants prefer good quality dehydrated stuff to poor 
quality fresh stuff. While neither canned nor dehydrated 
stuff is quite equal to the fresh, the dehydrated goods are 
superior to the usual wilted, bruised, overripe or too green stuff 
found in the grocery stores. Dehydration can be applied when 
the fruit or vegetable is just right. It stops all deterioration. 

Dehydration may figure extensively in the near future in 
the sugar beet industry. Sugar factories cannot be moved 
when a district goes stale on beet raising: But the beets can 
be dehydrated and shipped longer distances than it pays to 
ship the fresh beets. This will keep the sugar factory runn'ng 
all the year instead of part time. Dehydration has come to 
stay because it fills a need. It enlarges the bill of fare in the 
home; enlarges the market for surplus; enhances food values. 

Editor’s Note: The government has issued several bulletins 
on the subject of dehydration from various standpoints. Any 
one or all of the list given below may be secured free from the 


department of agriculture, Washington, (Continued on page 106 
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Simmons Company 
makes this unquali- 
fied statement to 
the merchant— 


“Cut open any 
Simmons Mattress 
that comes into 
your store. If you 
do not find it up 
to specifications or 
better—ship back 
every item of Sim- 
mons merchan- 
dise, and never 
send us another 
order.” 


NEW YORK 


SIMMONS 











ATLANTA 





Can anyone afford not to 


you may sometimes hear people say— 
“Well, I’'d like to put in Simmons 
Mattresses, but I can’t afford it just now.” 

Nevertheless—no “saving” can compen- 
sate anyone for sleeping on the shocking 
mattresses of ordinary consumption. 

If Simmons Mattresses cost twice their 
very moderate prices—they would still be 
cheap, in view of their sleeping quality and 
perfect cleanliness. 

Built for Sleep—of pure, clean, new kapok 
or cotton. No “renovated” materials. 

Each Simmons Mattress delivered at 
your home in sealed carton roll—perfectly 
sweet and clean. 

Your choice of five styles—distinguished 
by Labels of different color—at a popular 
range of prices— 


Purple Label 
Blue Label Green Label 
Red Label White Label 
SIMMONS COMPANY 
CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO 


(Executive Offices, Kenosha, Wis.) 


we wT We 











Look for the Simmons Label 


Built for Slee 


\ SS eae The “Tudor” 
“nih | ig Ex 


Vee 





A Service due the 
American Public 


Today Simmons 
can give the public 
a complete sleeping 
unit. Beds,Springs 
and Mattresses, 
each built to fit the 
other—all built for 
sleep. In this way, 
you secure a real 
guarantee of sleep 
satisfaction. 


MONTREAL 


FREE BOOKLET ON SLEEP: 
Write us for 
*‘Sleep and its Environment”’ 
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ELEANORE’S BIGGEST DAY 
Continued from page 94 

herself to speak; afterwards they could 
talk it all over. Finally Mrs. Lansing 
disengaged herself gently, pulled herself 
together with an effort, and renewing her 
heroic smile passed swiftly thru the door 
and down the stairway. 

It was a different Eleanore who emerged 
from her room ten minutes later and 
tripped down the wide stairway. On the 
landing she paused, resting her eyes upon 
the musicians below, then allowed them 
to wander through the doorway of the 
long parlor where the bower of lilies 
awaited her and Peter. For a moment 
she allowed herself to imagine that she 
was leaning on her father’s arm, the strains 
f the wedding march im her ears, and 
Peter and the minister waiting amid the 
flowers. Peter with his eyes turned towards 
her. The Peter she had loved with all her 
heart for five whole years. The Peter 
she had waited for while he studied night 
and day to finish the medical school and 
the hospital training so that he could 
earn enough to support a wife. The Peter 
who had never in his whole life harbored 
a selfish thought. 

“And I nearly failed him,” she whis- 


pered to herself,” ‘“‘my Peter, and today 


of all days! I'll make it up to you dear, Ventilated ede: Call for “The Milton 


[ will, | promise you!”’ It was as solemn a| . _F.Goodman” byname 
vow as she would make later before the You get more wear, more comfort and dressier You'll get a wonder 
mainioter, and brought such a a rd appearance for the money in the Milton F. Goodman work shirt—ventilated 
feeling that her impulse was to.fly back| than in any other work shirt. That must be why U®der arms and across 


to her room and her thoughts. She had | back; triple stitched 
promised her mother, however, and with} 809 many thousands of men want it above all others. and reinforced. Out- 


long breath she turned trembling towards wears three ordinary 
the oto of oni dressed dancing couples, RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY shirts. Stron er fab- 
d heard the musicians playing the Blue 212 WEST MONROE STREET rics, fast colors. If 


Danube instead of the Wedding march your dealer hasn't it, 
for which her soul longed. In another CHICAGO, ILLINOIS write us. 


moment she had joinded her wedding 
guests. She had met her biggest day and 
it was here 


ee ee i ee | GOOD SALT 
“Melts” like a flake of SNOW 


their novel entertainment, they kissed | 
Kleanore fond goodbyes, pleading to be 
summoned as soon as Dr. Graham arrived. | 
\t five Mrs. Lansing sent the bridal party 
» cheerful, some tearful, all wondering If you want even, yet 
home mild flavor, for which you 
use salt, select a pure, 
instantly dissolving salt. 
No salt is salt, unless it 
does dissolve, 


There followed two long hours until 
darkness fell, shutting Eleanore and her 

Other salts are of hard, 
care crystal or hard, 
















































mother in with their overburdened 
hearts, while Mr. Lansing paced the 
library floor, feeling as out of place as 
man always does in a family crisis 
From time to time Eleanore pleaded 
with her mother to be allowed to go to aky texture. Colonial Special 
Ruth, but Mrs. Lansing was firm in her Farmers Salt is different, be- 
refusal and the hours dragged on. cause its tiny flakes are soft 
and porous and dissolve in- 
stantly like flakes of snow. 
It penetrates quickly, seasons 
evenly. “Colonial” is alb 
pure salt, with all the mois- 







It was striking eleven when Peter, his | 
face white and drawn, came into the house. | 
In a moment Eleanore was clinging to| 
him, murmuring sympathy, questioning | 
him about Ruth, soothing him with her | 


































tenderness as she felt his shaking arms ture removed. 
bout her = Best for cooking, baking, butter mak- 
Come into the dining room, Peter ~— meat curing, table use and all 
dear,”’ Mrs. Lansing was saving “*] poses. Will Put up in 
aun, a % S.. tas 1 ati > 70 lb bags 
have a hot suppér for you, I know you =: not cake on tina 
need it “Oe Ordinary Salt poh ma —. A Colonial Salt 
Peter released himself gently from The crystals or flakes salts do. cellent for The soft porous flakes 





toweling. of “Colonial” dissolve 


instantly. 





Eleanore’s arms and passed a trembling ofordinary salt arehard 

hand over his forehead and slow dissoiving. 
“ey don’t believe I can eat now,”’ he | 
id hoarsely [ am all used up, but I} 

had to come to you.” | 


He T immed to Eleanore gazing at he r 


ae" COLONIAL £22:SALT 


ee ee ee THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY — AKRON, OHIO 
eares he began again, “I’m sorry Chicago, lll, Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 


bout today the wedding It must hav 
been very hard for you ps 


i a 
“Sit down!’’ commande ansing 
: lown ( vt ul di d Mr La l Send Model or drawing for T SETTLERS ;*:: yourselves of this Jost opportunity 
“Don't try to talk now PATENTS to locate in our and promise. Had 


FOR STOCK SALT—USE COLONIAL BLOCK SALT 








. ; Preliminary Examination. bumper ero in Northeastern Montana last season Larg 
Peter sank into a chair, and Elean re, Booklet free. Highest references. as well as amail tracts of, land wea obtainable at extremely 
' = Best results. Promptness assured. few Drtece ane on cong Sermes ree t land Ruthie ection he 
her heart filled with foreb: ding, stor vd Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F.St., Washington,D.C. pul prices. | rite RC. NATHE, PLE Bar vwabor 
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quietly beside him. Nobody spoke until 
Mrs. Lansing bustled in with a steaming 
1p in her hand 

‘Drink _ this,” 
ion’t talk.” 

The soup was too hot to drink rapidly 
nd they waited in suspense until he 
ad drained the cup. 

“Thank you,” he said, looking grate- 
illy at Mrs. Lansing, ‘“‘that is a wonderful 
.elp. ’”? He turned and faced Eleanore, 
losing his big hand over hers. 
“Eleanore, dear one,”’ he said with an 
fort. “I am in great trouble. I'd rather 
lie than tell you what I have to, but it 
ust be done. I can’t marry you dear.” 

It was out, and he kept his sorrowful 
es fixed upon her astonished face, his 
reath coming in jerks. 

‘‘Why Peter!’’ Eleanore was too amazed 
» say more. Her lips parted, but again 
me the same words: “‘Why Peter!” 

‘I can’t stand it,’’ he broke out. “You 
re so young and exquisite and full of 
ealth and life. I simply can’t risk it!” 

Mr. Lansing laid a firm hand on his 
1oulder. 

“Tell us the whole thing, my boy,’ 

said kindly. ‘Don’t be afraid, we 
re all here together, and this is the time 
to speak.” 

“Yes,” urged Mrs. Lansing. “We are 
aiting, and we will understand.” 

“Just a year ago,” began Peter, his 

ice breaking with grief, ‘‘Eleanore and 
helped George and Ruth to be married. 
she was like Eleanore, young and happy 

id care free—and now, now she’s dead 
nd I couldn’t save her ” his voice 
railed off into a heavy sigh. 

‘Dead! Oh, Peter!’ Eleanore’s 
ent about him. “Oh, Peter, 
oor Peter!”’ 

“T let her die,” he continued desperately. 
Che chief didn’t get there till six and 
t was too late then. I stayed with George. 
le was stunned and I couldn’t leave him, 
nd then I came to tell you. I have been 
ke many men, I believe dear. I’ve been 
<0 completely in love with you, thinking 
f my own happiness and not considering 
1e seriousness of the step. I never once 
hought of the things I had to face today,” 
e explained, speaking directly to Eleanore 
I never thought of death in connection 
ith ourselves—how close it is to life and 
ve—George loved her with his whole 
eart. He would gladly have given his 
e for her and now she is gone—in one 
ort year!” 

He paused again, scanning her face 
gerly. 

‘Don’t you see I couldn’t come into 

ir beautiful young life with such a 

rror as this hanging over us? 
ssible.”’ 

Oh, Peter,” said 
oor, poor Peter.” 
Peter, still regarding her intently, utter 


she directéd, “and 


, 





arms 
poor, 


Eleanore again, 


sery in his eyes, arose unsteadily 
» his feet. 

‘You understand then, dear?” he 
suestioned. “It is not that I don’t love 


u with everything in me, it is because 
do love you more than myself that 
must give you up.” 

I understand perfectly, Peter,” said 
leanore with a perfect composure which 
id sprung unfaltering from this biggest 
y. “It is absolutely natural for you to 
elas you do. I respect you very much 
r your feeling, please understand that, 
it you see, dear, it takes two people 
decide about marriage. You could 
t marry me without my consent, and 

you cannot give me up unless I 

ree, 
rried at once.” 

But dearest, you don’t understand—” 
[ have told you that I did understand. 
u are the one who has mixed your 
lues. I am showing you now what I 
You have very naturally forgotten, 
in the agony of today, that love is 
greatest thing in the world, the only 
ing that counts at all.” 


Cal 


ter 






It is im- 


It happens that I am going to be} 
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- Shall They Suffer 


as you did from film on teeth 


Pepsodent is largely for the com- 
| ing generation. It brings to adults 
| whiter teeth, new protection. But to 
| children it means a new dental era. 


Your teeth, perhaps, have always 
| been film-coated, save right after den- 
| tal cleaning. The luster has been 
| dimmed by film. Film has caused de- 
| cay, no doubt, despite your daily 
| brushing. 

| Now dental authorities urge you to 
| fight film. Above all, have your chil- 
dren fight it daily in this scientific 
way. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Modern science traces most tooth 
troubles to a film—to that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. 


It absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
Pyorrhea, and many other serious 
| troubles, are chiefly caused by those 
germs and by tartar. [ 

Dental science has for years been 
seeking a way to daily combat that 
film. It is the teeth’s great enemy. 


Two ways now found 


Two effective film combatants have 
| been found. Able authorities have 


subjected them to many careful tests. 
Dental science now approves them, 
and leading dentists, here and abroad, 
urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, complying with modern 
requirements. It is called Pepsodent. 
And these two film-combating meth- 
ods are embodied in it. 


Also starch deposits 


Starch deposits also attack teeth. 
In fermenting they form acids. 


Nature puts a starch digestant in 
the saliva. It puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 


_Pepsodent multiplies that starch 
digestant, also the alkalinity. Thus 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces are 
multiplied. 

Thus twice a day, in all these 


ways, Pepsodent combats the ene- 
mies of teeth. 


Watch the added beauty 


Send the coupon for a ten-day test. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


The lasting benefits appear more 
slowly. But all who love clean, glis- 
tening teeth will see effects at once. 
And the book we send explains the 
reasons for them. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, ap- 
oroved by modern authorities and 
aow advised by leading dentists 
sverywhere. Each use brings five 
jesired effects. All druggists sup- 
sly the large tubes. 











10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept, 780, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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«We are advertised 


by our loving friends” 


Mellins 
Food 
Babies 





If your baby is not 
doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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|his resolve. The foree of love was too 
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Your Grandmother 


used Wiss Shears; prob- 
ably they are ’ doing 
good work today. They 
we re the best shears 
made in her time; they 
are the best shears 
made now. 

Get a pair of 8-inch Wiss 
Shears. No better all-serv- 
ice shears can be made. 


$1.2§ and up 





Guaranteed 


American Pro- 
ducts made 
by American 


Workmen 
fromAmerican 
Material. 
Jreasmakir q 


& SONS CO. 
NEWARK NJ. 
INCE 1848 
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optimist. 








“T haven't forgotten,” he admitted 
very low 

“Well, if you have not forgotten you 
have lost the importance of the fact. Now 
tell me, please, you have said that a 
loved Ruth. Didn’t Ruth love George?” 

He nodded. 

“Certainly she did,” Eleanore con- 
tinued, “‘and let me ask you somethin 
else. Was she afraid to die?” She stopy 
suddenly, her throat filled with sobs. 
Peter took a few turns about the room 
before he answered. 

“No,” he said, “she was not afraid. 
I can’t bear to tell you about it——at 
the last, though, she smiled at him.” 

“She smiled,” repeated Eleanore sol- 
emnly, “‘darling Ruth, I knew she would. 
It was because that year with George 
was worth a smile, Peter, more worth it 
than her whole life put together!” 

He shook his head, but the dazed look 
in his eyes was beginning to fade. He 
was becoming fascinated by her argument 
in spite of himself. 

‘eve doesn’t die, Peter’ she went on 
more steadily, realizing that she was 
holding his undivided attention at last. | 
‘Love is eternal. It belongs to them now 
as much as it ever did, and more, much 
much more! And why do you come here, 
Peter, to me your bride and treat me like 
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a child? Did you suppose I had promised 
to marry you without thinking of the 
future? Looking life squarely in the face? | 
Am I such a baby that I can’t be allowed | 
to choose my life? Do you condemn me 
to live all my days alone, missing the 
best thing in life because I am afraid to 
meet love and what it brings? Why, 
Peter, long before you ever told me you 
loved me I had — this all over! Little 
things upset me, dear. I was angry and 
hurt re ma when you were late until I 
knew the reason, but I’m not a coward, 
and I can’t believe you are!” 

Her eyes burned their question into 
his and as his troubled look was the only 
response she flung her arms suddenly 
about him. 

“IT won't give you she cried 
passionately. “I’ve been , enough for 
one day. You are going to marry me 
now and think it over afterwards! Father, 
dear, “‘she went on more calmly, 
telephone to that minister to come at 
a Then turning again to Peter 
she laid her head wearily upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, Peter!’ she begged, ‘‘please, 
please dear Peter!’ 

She had won. Peter clasped the slight 
form convulsively. He was still afraid 
but he could not crush her by carrying out 


“please | 





strong for him, yet in the short time that 
elapsed be fore she freed herself to smile 
into his eves, he had vowed a fresh vow 
of phe Bodo Bo to the service, not only 
of Eleanore, his wife, but to all mankin 


ADVANTAGES OF DEHYDRATING 





FOODS 
(Continued from page 102) 
D. C., upon request. Farmers’ Bulletin 
984—Farm and Home Drying of Fruits 
and Vegetables. Circular 126—Relation 
of Dehydration to Agriculture. Depart- 
ment Circular 3—Drying Vegetables and 
Fruits for Home Use. Farmers’ Bulletin 
916—A Successful Community Drying 
Plant. Farmers’ Bulletin 903—Commer- 


Information upon almost any phase of 
the subject is available in some one 
bulletin of the series, from the actual 
preparation of the product for drying to 
the construction of an up-to-date com- 
mercial de hydra ition pi unt. | 

If inclined to be pessimistic, start in 
training so as to ultimately become an 
If the doctor says your liver is 
all right then give your brain a dry clean- 
ing so you ean think well of men and 
measures. Force a smile until it becomes 








a habit. Optimism is made of smiles. 
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EASY LN & ° CURE 


WRIGHTS 
HAM PICKLE 


all 
ingredients except 
salt. Saetenentactner, 
with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham ye Fw .= 
our druggist—- 
. guaranteed, 


and 
with — 
Gives wonderfully delicious flavor 
—does away with os jonas mouse 
‘targes.2s bole will snake 8 of 


~  Seepeere 


™R DEALER for the 
ar Bh Sonetasstinen Pickle, 


or your money 
FREE «-: Snel send name for valuable, fIlus- 
2E trated 
— 1 set at lowest factory cost. 
WRIGHT COMPANY 
py AL 6 Kaneas City 








Here's your opportunity to get 
two shirts for the usual price of 
one. These are genuine U.5.Army 
flannel shirts and are reinforced 
throughout. Has two pockets, at- 
tached collar and is cut full. The 
quality is so exceptionally fine 
that we do not hesitate to guar- 
antee that you will be entirely 
satisfied. If you are not, we wili 
refund your money immediately. 
Cc —— only. Sizes 14 to 17. 


ity. 
CIVILIAN ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 396, 461 Eighth Ave. NewYork 





times more inWin- 
Y ter—no casting ki. 
| bese 





Don’t fuss over a hot, mussy stove! 
This new invention—the Oliver Im- 
proved Oll-Gas Burner saves money, 
time, labor, health. No fires to a] 
No ashes. dirt, smoke, odor, choppin 
shoveling, ,caerving dirty coal orw 

os 


EP 
itove, 8 | 

in or tebe ly safe. lifetime. 
Gives even tly, much or wee by 


it instan 
simply turning valve. Fine en y season of year. —- 
ne 
Free Book Agee ea! se free. 


nat) so amazingty lo froenetery- ice offer inclu: 
be vex = if you act tod 


wulckiy Wri 
OLivE 2iL-cas BURNER & ‘MACHINE co. 
reet, St. L 
Lee ere tereot On Gas Burners in the wor!é 
AG SENTS Gueer apuae eam an high os usb amest®— 


a day spare time is easy. Paegpentve tor 
ritory. Big all Sess: seller. Write for Special Off. 
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A WORTHWHILE WOMEN’S CLUB 
If some of those persons who have 
doubts as to the worthwhileness of farm 
omen’s clubs could have happened in at 
the March meeting of the Lansing Com- 
nunity club no doubt they would have 


changed their mimds Household cares 
nd worries were forgotten and every 
voman thoroly enjoyed the afternoon. 
Vlixed in with the fun was an interesting 
nd profitable discussion about chickens, 
neluding a culling demonstration. There 
as music, and last but not least the de- 
ghtful luncheon served by the hostess 
The Lansing organization is one of 
velve clubs in the Leavenworth County 
ederation of Rural Clubs all workmg 
gether to make home life on the farm 
ore ideal. Sociability is promoted by 
gular monthly meetings and frequent 
et-acquainted 
Every club entertains a neighboring club 
luring the year, and thus a spirit 
‘ good fellowship is promoted among all 
he rural women of the county. 
\ definite home problem is considered 
t each meeting of the Lansing club. The 
discussion in April was on housecleaning. 
In May the baby’s food will be given atten- 
tion. June willbe the month for cooks. 
\ balanced meal will be worked out and 
every woman will tell .of her favorite 
ecipe. July will be thrift month when the 
usmess side of housekeeping including 
ecounts and budgets will be studied. 
{nd so on thru the whole year. A reading 
course relating to the subject for each 
month also is followed by every woman at 
her home. 
“Save food by canning’ seems to be 
one of the mottoes of these Lansing home- 
iakers for they canned 12,346 quarts of 
oodstufis last year. They intend that 
their daughters and other folks’ daughters 
hall be just as thrify also, for last year 
they helped organize four junior canning 
lubs of six girls each and have agreed to 
each the girls how to can. It is the aim of 
ich of these canning clubs to prepare and 
enter an exhibit of thirty-six quarts of 
canned goods at the state fairs this fall. 
Sewing problems are studied at the 
Community club meetings and many of 
1e members have made satisfactory dress 
rms out of two-inch gummed paper, 
nder the direction of the county club 
ider, Miss Florence Whipple, and a 
ecialist from the Kansas state agricul- 


tours thru the county. | 
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“I've slipped something over Jim Wat- 
kins and Ed Powers—the poor old fossils! 

“There they go now—back from 
town. Look! They’re listening and 
wondering who’s playing the piano. 

“Jim always asks: ‘Who plays eo well 
at your house?’ He won't believe it’s I. 
He knows I never took a lesson in my 
life. I'll have ‘em both over some night 
and open their eyes. 

“Pedalling the Gulbransen is so easy 
and natural—no effort. And the ‘Pedal- 
Touch’ so responsive! I accent this or 
that note—I bring out a volume of tone, 





ral. college. With these forms they no 

iger have difficulty in fitting their own 
lothes. 

\ community fair was one of the pro- 
cts undertaken last fall and it was very 
1ecessful. The exhibits consisted of fancy 
ork, dresses, and aprons made by the 
girls in the school, as wellas corn and other 
gricultural products and poultry. A 
till bigger and better fair is being planned 


ent piano (or player-piano). 


Chicago. 
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ULBRANSE 


aver~Piano 


“Piano or Player-Piano ? 
the neighbors guessing ! 


107 





ded in the Back 


| ‘Nat ionally Priced. 
iA ral 





$700 *600 405 


Go into your dealer’s store. 
Play a Gulbransen. Make 
the three tests shown below, 
You'll realize the pleasure 
a Gulbransen will bring you 
and —further than that — 
you'll understand why the 
Gulbsansen encourages the 
interest of children in good 
music, and music study. 


pa y IESTS Sth 


one 










OneFinger 

“lest ru 

Roll lest "You ror, uch’ 
Test 


stil 
I’ve got 


or subdue the music to a faint whisper, 
I play anything well, 

“Who's my .teacher? That's easily 
answered—Gulbransen Instruction Rolls!” 
a - . 

You, too, can learn to play well, in an 
incredibly short time, with the help of the 
exclusive Gulbransen Instruction Rolls, 
Obtainable with no other player-piano. 

You'll never believe you can do it 
until you try the Gulbransen at your 
dealer's. For quick proof put it to the 
three tests shown above. 





Gulbransen-Dickinson Company, Chicago, Illinois 
a **‘New Book of Gulbransen Music”’ Free on Request. Check Coupon 
i Check here if you do not own any piano or player-piano. | 
" Check here if you want information about having a Gulbransen player action installed in your pres- | 


P ‘ . + lt j 
Write name and address in margin and mail this to Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 3242 W. Chicago Avenue, ' 
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r this fall. 

The Lansing Community club gets 
hind any movement that will in any 
y make the farm home a better place 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orchard Street, Dent.120, 





PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor 

Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 
net, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 
or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 
note musi¢ by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces.. Over 100,000 successful players, Do not miss 
this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. | 


Chicago, illinois 








which to live. These women believe 
it the farm home should be so attrac- 
e to the young people that they will 
wish to leave it for the city. They 
interested in their community and in 
big outside world also and to their 
ib belong® much of the credit for their 
der and bigger vision of life and its 
portunities and responsibilities.—S. N., 
insas, 
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It is just as dishonest to withhold de- 
rved “commendation as to withhold | 
rned cash wages. 
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Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


Whatever you need--from a 
drumstick to the highest priced 
cornets in the world. Jaed by 
the Army and Navy. Send for 
big cataiog; liberally illus 
rated fully de scriptive 
ention what instrument. in 
terests you. Freetrial. Easy 
payments. Sold by leading 
music stores everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 


78-89 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 












“2 
RN TO PLAY MUSIC AT SIGHT IN 30 MINUTES 
It’s easy. By figures and Chords. For Violin, Mandolin, 


ee 


‘Dress Designing Lessons FRE 


juitar and Banjo. 65 pieces in Book. Price $1.00 each. | 
Iso for Ukulele, Steel Guitar, Harmonica, German | 


A 

Accordeon. Chords for Ukulele, Steel Guitar, Tenor | 
Banjo, Piano or Organ. Price 30c each. THE CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, Dept. 27, 26 Quincy St,, Chicago, Ul, | 





Women--Giris--15 or over, can easily learn Dress 
and Costume Designing during their spare mo- 
ments IN TEN WEEKS 

Dress and Costume De- 
signers Frequently Earn 


$45 to $100 a Week 


Many Start Partors in 
Their Own Homes i 
Every woman who now @ 
does plain sewing g 

should take up De- g 


ee one need 
g@ Cutand mailto 
# FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, 
Dept. B 655 
Roehester, N. Y. 
Send me AT ONCE, 


free samp'e lessons in 
the subject here checked 


‘ 
’ 
/ 








signing r 
‘ Dress Designing 
Hundreds s ( )Millinery 
Learn ‘ s 
Millinery jf Name - — 
4 Address — -— 
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A VARIED CABBAGE PROGRAM 

Cabbage should be cooked uncovered 
so that its strong odor may be diffused 
before it becomes concentrated. Long 
cooking reduces the flavor of this succulent 
vegetable and renders it difficult of diges- 
tion: cabbage cooked from 15 to 30 min- 
utes 18 white, tender, sweet and palatable; 
when it is cooked for hours it turns brown 
and bilious-looking, and has a strong, dis- 
agreeable flavor. 

Owing to its hardiness and excellent 
keeping qualities, cabbage is one of the 
few green vegetables we have with us the 
year round. Truly, the sun never sets on 
the cabbage season. This robust plebeian 
has the additional merit of being cheaper 
than either of its aristocratic cousins, the 
Brussels sprout or the cauliflower, if one 
must depend upon the market, and is also 
more easily grown in the home garden. 
With proper handling it is almost as deli- 
cate and quite as appetizing as the others, 
and admits of a greater variety of prepara- 
tion than either, as it may be served in 
many sty les, raw and cooked. 

In order to realize the full possibilities 
of this really delectable but often mis- 
treated vegetable, and to make frequent 
use of it without monotony, an extensive 
cabbage “‘repertoire” is desirable. To this 
end, we present the following interesting 
cabbage ‘“‘numbers”’: 

Cabbage Puff 
2 «. boiled cabbage 1 thsp. butter (or subs.) 
4 ec. cream (or milk) 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Beat eggs separately, stir cream and 
seasoning into the well-beaten yolks and 
then fold in the whites. Melt butter in 
an omelet pan or heavy skillet and heat 
cabbage in this, but do not brown. When 
hot, pour in egg mixture and cook until 
delicately browned on the under side. 
Set in the oven long enough to “‘set’’ the 
top (about two minutes), fold, and remove 
to a hot platter. This is a delicious lunch- 
eon or supper dish and~hearty enough to 
substitute for the usual meat dish. 

Stuffed Cabbage 

1 head of cabbage 1 tbsp. butter 

Le c. boiled rice 1 slice of bread 

1 «. ground lean meat 2 egg-yolks 

bs ec. milk Dash of paprika 

i tsp. each of salt, minced onion and parsley _ 

Boil a whole head of cabbage until 
wilted; drain, cool and unfold carefully, 
leaf by leaf. Remove the heart, chop, and 
add to the other ingredients for stuffing. 
Soak the bread in milk and press dry; 
beat egg-volks and bread together, add 
creamed butter, meat, chopped cabbage, 
rice and seasoning. Shape stuffing into 
a ball and place in center of cabbage head; 
refold leaves and bind with a strip of 
cheese-cloth to keep head in shape. Bake 
in a moderate oven, basting often with 
butter and water; or cook im a covered 
casserole with just enough water to keep 
cabbage from sticking, removing the cover 
for a few moments before serving. Serve 
on a hot chop dish with gravy from the 
pan. 


3 eggs 


Cabbage au Gratin 
2 c. chopped boiled 1 tbsp. butter 
ibbage 4 c. grated cheese 

1 ec. rich milk Buttered crumbs 

1 tbsp. flour Salt and pepper 

Put cabbage in a buttered baking dish 
and dust with salt and pepper. Pour over 
this a white sauce made by cooking to- 
gether the flour, butter, and milk, sea- 
soned with salt and pepper. Cover with 
cheese and buttered crumbs and bake to 
aT golden brown. 

Stewed Cabbage with Celery 

The coarse outside stalks of celery may 
be used to better advantage in soups and 
stews than in any other way, tho there are 
seldom enough of these to make a dish 
unless combined with something else. 
The blend of celery and cabbage flavors is 
very agreeable, so a wholesome dish may 


SUCCESSFUL FAKMING 
ates ee 


The Remarkable 
Story of 
“Kva Dean” 


or redpoose 


How One Woman 
Solved the 









who, in the fascinating wa 
to provide themselves wit 


served its purpose. 


eyes. A miracle had happened in only a few short 


gowned woman before me was indeed my frien 


I knew that she had been very hard up and with 
only her husband's limited earnings on which to 


on a face which showed not a trace of the hardship 
I knew she had endured 


had told me the whole story. 


made me one of the happiest women on earth. 
Every day I devote a little of my time to knitting 
the Famous Allwear Standard Hosiery. 


You know my circumstances a few months back. 
I was almost desperate. I thought of sewing, wash- 
ing, working out,—anything to overcome that 
terrible need for money. Finally I learned that the 
Gearhart Company of Clearfield, Pa., wanted 
women to do machine knitting at home. They said 
the work was easy and that they would pay me 
generously for every pair of standard Allwear 


very reliable, long established com 
I promptly decided to send the moderate amount 
fon for me. It has turned my spare moments into 


the children, and money in the bank. 





Deformities 
of the Back 


Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 

less, found relief. A man who 

was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 

the house after wearing a 

: Philo Burt Appliance three 
: weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 45,000cases the past 19 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
ccept our offer. The photo- 
taphs show how light, cool, 
lastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
ifferent from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 

teel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 


Bf yee will describe the case it will 
us in giving you definite infor- | 
at once. 


BURT MFG. CO. 
Odd Feitows ee 











- > J 
irerne COLLAR: 


For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 
if you send 2 cents for postage and state size 


wanted. 
Reversible Collar Ca., Dept. ©», Boston, Mass, 








required to secure the knitter and start in making request. 
money. . B it~ 
It has proved a really delightful and restful occupa- pee — Reteston M «4 


Mar., 1922 





Money Problem 


Note—Thts ts a story of “Eva Dean.” In its brief 
toay it presents the story of hundreds of other women 
described, have been able 


the extra money which 


slender incomes so often cannot afford. if it shali 
hare shown the way to happiness to but one woman, 
instead of hundreds who witli respond, &@ will have 


Was this Eva Dean? I could scarcely believe my The Gearhart Knitter and the wool to make the 
hosiery came together and I got busy right away, 


so easy Th fact that my husband and the 


Ssgry.- 

Eva Dean. But what a transformation! cMildren often help me. 
Let me tell you, those checks from the Gearhart 
_B people came in mighty handy—and, one after an- 
depend. Then, too, I had heard about some serious other they arrived, as fast as I could send them the 
financial trouble the Deans had while I was away. beautiful knitted Allwear Hosiery.” 

Yet, here she was, at a time when work was scarce The story of Eva Dean was finished, and then I was 
and wages getting lower and lower, well dressed, treated to the surprise of my life . 
happy as a lark, and with a smile of contentment simple movements she had the Gearhart Knitter 


months. The prosperous looking, hendaomeaty nothing difficult about it, no special training neces- 


With a few 


rted, and at¢he bottom there appeared a lovely 


Gee ment be a — 4 knitted sock of wonderful quality. 
Sh nus ave reac 1¢ question in my eyes and, N - 
re entere< = benasté : No wonder the Gearhart Knitter is known as the 
as we entered her beautifully furnished home she standard knitter, the fastest, most complete and 
ace _ , . No wonder the Gearhart 
‘This is it,” she said with pride, “the Gearhart home industry has so many happy, contented 
Knitter which has helped me out of my trouble and women! 


reliable knitter made! 


My heart goes out to the woman struggling 
to make ends meet and to her I say, “Write 
to the Gearhart Knitting Machine Company 


of Clearfield, Pa., right away. Get a 


Gearhart 


Knitter, knit all the Allwear Hosiery you 


have time for and accept 
checks which they will send you for the 
Pleasantest, nicest home work inable ™ 


FREE BOOK ET 


Hosiery I could send them, They offered me a Particulars of the Gearhart Knit- 
three year ¢ t as t . : : 
nree year contract and as ounc ah LT ting Company’s Allwear Hosiery 


Nicholson’s heel was 
drawn up and her foot 
from Infantile 


deform 


the liberal pay 


ie 


references and hundreds of satisfied home workers, [ame Industry Plan will be sent on 
Write for their Profit 


golden hours ou see for yourself what I have i De 
gained, happiness at home, new clothes, things for chine Co., Home pt. Ss. F. 728, 
k Clearfield, Pa. 


adults, ay peak, 
3 Paraly Ld a 80 
“Book of References,” free. Write 
today. 
L. C. McLain 
Orthopedie Sanitarium 








PARKER’S 
HAIR 
Removes Dandruff-S topsHair Falling} 
asniapaetion and Faded Hai 
60e. a ried at Dragrists. y 


Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue 
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be made by adding sufficient parboiled 
cabbage to the celery while cooking to 
give the required quantity. When tender, 
n about twenty minutes, drain, chop and 
drain again. Dress with cream thickened 
with a tablespoonful of flour rubbed into 
one of butter and seasoned with salt and 
black pepper. 
Cabbage and Apple Salad 





». shredded cabba, Sour cream 
chopped apple Vinegar 
Salt and paprika Sugar 


Mix cabbage and apple and season 
ghtly with salt, sugar and paprika. Toss 
with silver fork till seasoning is well 
mingled, and add just enough thick sour 
cream to bind the ingredients together, 
ind only enough vinegar to give a piquant 
flavor. The success of this salad depends 
ipon the artistry of the mixer, as either 
too much vinegar or thin cream will re- 
sult in a sloppy unappetizing dish. All 
gredients should be very cold Serve 

once with cheese wafers. 

Cabbage and Cocoanut Salad 


2 ¢. shredded cabbage lg ec. grated cocoanut 
3 c. chopped celery If prepared cocoanut 
is used it should be 


washed and drained.) 


Mix with the following: 
Cream Dressing 


2 eggs (or yolks of 3 16 ¢. vinegar 
1 tbsp. butter 1 level tsp. cornstarch 
1 tsp. salt 2 tsp. sugar 


$c. whipping cream Dash of paprika 

Cook in a double boiler all the ingredi- 
ents except the cream. When the mixture 
is cold, whip cream and beat it in thoroly. 
Have ingredients very cold when ready to 
nix. To make a “company” dish out of 
this very simple salad, add one cupful of 
vhite grapes or white cherries, halved 
nd seeded. 

Clonduff Cabbage Salad 


box gelatine 2 c. boiling water 


» ce. cold water +6 c. sugar 
vinegar 1 tsp. salt 
6 c. minced pimentoes 1 lemon (juice) 
2 c. shredded cabbage 1 c. chopped apple 
5 c. chopped nutmeats or unsweetened coco 
nut, shredded 
Soak gelatine in cold water, and when it 
as dissolved add sugar, salt, lemon juice 
inegar and boiling water. Strain, and 
when beginning to set add remaining in- 
gredients, mixing thoroly. Turn into 
dividual molds and place on ice until 
rving time. Serve on lettuce leaves 
ith a good mayonnaise or with the cream 
ressing given above.—A. B. 8. 


DELICIOUS BAKED BEANS 


Soak over night the desired quantity 

f well-washed beans, then wash and put 

nto an iron kettle. Put three tablespoons 

for a quart of beans) of granulated sugar 

nto a frying pan, putting it onto the stove 
vhere sugar will 2 mers melt but not burn. 
When sugar is a golden brown liquid pour 
ver the beans and stir in two table- 

spoons (level) of prepared mustard, then 
stir in some of the cracklings left after 
rying out lard, place a couple of slices of 
it pork on top, and pour in boiling water 
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Covered 
Oval Bakey 






When an Onion is not an Onion! 


BAKE onions in the new Pyrex Covered Oval Baker and 
you will declare they deserve a more enticing name. 


This is only one of many delightful uses of the Pyrex 
two-in-one baking and serving dish. The top and bottom 
are really separate dishes for general use. Put them 
together and you have a baker that works wonders with 
many foods. 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 
There are over 100 Pyrex designs for the improvement of oven 
cookery and the refinement of table serving. 
Pyrex lessens the work of the busy farm woman, and not only bakes 
all foods better, but serves them on the table hot and unmussed, 
without leaving any crusty pans in the sink to be scoured. 
















Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for 
you. New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 stand- 
ards. Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 






This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex ®-> 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 








Five of the essential Pyrex 
Dishes for every home. 





ll at Jeast one inch over top of beans, 
over the kettle, set it in the oven and 
ake till beans are a golden brown. Add 
oilmg water frequently while beans are 
ooking. When about half done add salt 
nd pepper, remove cover and bake till 
eely browned. Beans should e-4 
upe and be well baked. Try this. It’s 
iron kettle that makes the good beans. 

M. Cc. B. 


| 


CLEAN WITHOUT RUBBING 
Wash curtains by rinsing out dust in 
several cold waters. Next, soak half an 
ur m warm—not hot, borax and water. 
landle gently. Squeeze, do not wring. 
Now have ready a boiler of boiling hot 
ids to which half a cup of borax has been 
dded. Boil ten minutes and let stand in 
ids half an hour. Do not rub. Rinse 
clear water, blue, and squeeze out. Dry, 
hen starch in thin starch, and dry again. 
hey will be beautifully white and evenly 
tiffened.—E. G. W. 











| well. No experience necessary. Work all or spare time. 









We'll Rebuild— 


Your Lamp 
with a 


Coleman 


Match Lighting Burner 


Send your old torch-generating gasoline lamp 
eo seme day you teke *rders. to our nearest factory branch by parcel post and let 

Send for teecsiog and FREE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. us rebuild it into alight botjer ts aan pow ane and which 
f service. make ange eco- 

AKRON LAMP co. 93 Iron St., Akron, Oo. = a, we must have the entire lamp, all 
perts without the shade. The Quick-Lite Burner 
HOOSIER @ae:e FREE Wi ee 
RANGES with the old st gbting $0 torch. hs overegs 

To try in your home 30 days. Should make of lamp the aol e also clean 
‘eu m not like it return at nr cupe nse. and test yourlamp free. Occasionally lamps of other 

1 


ure res al machine work and extra 
ion members of families now os manstas Sreou! mesial meant ay - ys 


latest design and guaranteed for two building, we p maa + of the o——— ane gree 
1s ars. Ask your dealer to show you your accep tanc P 


te f 
eevee || The @leman lamp @ 
vin . JO . eee Oalias Les Angelee 
HOOSIER STOVE CO. 


155 State St. Marion, Ind. | Successful Farming guarantees its advertisements 


N EW iiesinz LRON| 
AGENTS "5582 


New scientific development makes 
ea remarkably easy. No wires 












Gives clean, quick heat, easily regu- 
lated. Costs one cent for 3 hour's use. | 






Saves steps. Cuts ironing time in half. 
Sells fast, Mrs. Wagner, Ohio, sold 25 in few hours spare 
time. Moyer, Pa., made $164.00 inone week, Youcando as 


You simply soho orders, we oe by parcel post and do 

















. ing Hoosier Stoves, best made 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Terr 
Bieuse 


3892 


3696 3890 3392 3571 389l 


3892-3571—A Costume Slip and Tunic 
Blouse. The garments combine convenient and 
practical style features. The slip in black or blue 
may do for several blouses. The blouse may be 
developed as a one piece dress. The slip 3571 is 
cut in four sizes: small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 
It requires 3 yards of 36-inch material for a medium 
size. The blouse 3892 is cut in seven sizes: 34 to 
46 inches bust measure, and requires 344 yards of 
40-inch material. Two separate patterns. 

3831-3695—Afternoon Dress. The short de- 
tachable cape on this pretty model goes well with 
the wide sleeves ot youthful garment lines. 
Canton crepe would be very attractive for this 
design, with braiding or embroidery. The waist 
3831 is cut in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. The skirt in six sizes: 24 to 34 inches waist 
measure. The width of the skirt at the foot is 
2% yards. To make the dress as illustrated will 
require 7 yards of 36-inch material. Two separate 
patterns. 

3890—Top Cape. Simple, attractive and suit- 
ble for silk, velvet, cloth or fur fabrics. The pat- 
tern for this design is cut in four sizes: small, 
34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust measure A medium size will 
require 444 yards of 44-inch material. 

3894 Junior Dress. Not only for the grown- 
ups is the “over the skirt” blouse attractive. It is 
just the right style for the school girl. It also has 
the new collar, so girlish and pleasing. The skirt is 


4 Send 12c In silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date- 
Catalogue Notice Spring and Summer, 1952, Catalog, containing 
500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, showing colored plates, 
& consise and comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points 


Canos 
PLAY 
s 


Bors Suit 
388 3874 


straight and plaited. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: 10 to 16 years. A 12-year size requires 444 
yards of 42-inch material. 

3876—Girl’s Dress. The plaits give length and 
add fulness. The “peasant” sleeve is a new feature. 
If desired, the sleeve may be finished in cap style 
without puff. Voile with insertion of filet bands 
could be used for this. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: 6to 12 years. A 10-year size requires 3 yards 
of 38-inch material. 

3897—Ladies’ Kimono. For comfort and ease 
this style has much to commend it. The surplice 
sections form a girdle that holds the fulness over 
sides and back. C*.J!lie in white with blue figures 
and white organdy is here combined. The pattern 
is cut in four sizes: small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; 
large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure. 
A medium size requires 55¢ yards of 36-inch 
material. ‘ 


3895—Misses Dress. Here is a splendid style 
for remodeling or for combining two materials. 
The lines are good and youthful, and new style 
features are seen in collar and sleeve. The pattern 
is cut in three sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. A 16- 
year size requires 414 yards of 36-inch material. 
The width of the skirt at the foot is about 2 yards. 

3885—Child’s Play Dress. This model has a 
pretty pocket and is easy todevelop. The rompers 
may be worn without the smock. Pongee with 
stitchery is here shown. One could have chambray, 
or pin checked gingham. The sleeve may be finished 
in wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut in four 


How to Order 7 





for the needie (Illustrating 30 various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the will not be exchanged. 


bh dresamaker 


‘o order any of the patterns shown on 
our name and address plainly, give correct number and 
size wanted, enclose i cents for each separate geen ordered. and address 
your letter to Pattern ine Successful vermips. 


Mar., 1922 


mussets 
DRESS 


3895 


Kimono 


3897 





sizes: 2 to 8 poeee. A 4-year size requires 27% 
yards of 32-inch material. 
3874—Boy’s Suit. Trim and neat, and alto- 
fe ether practical is the model portrayed here. The 
oy who likes to romp and run will welcome a play 
suit of this kind with its spacious pockets and com- 
fortable lines. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 
2 to 5 years. A 4-year size requires 1% yards of 
27-inch material. 

—Girl’s Dress. Fashion has given most 
graceful lines to this pretty dress, and made it 
simple too, so that its development will not cause 
confusion. The slender as well as the plump gir! 
will look well in this frock. Pongee or taffeta could 
be The pattern is cut in four sizes: 8 to 14 
years. A 12-year size requires 4}4 yards of 32- 
inch material. 

3877—Apron and Cap. Easily made and prac- 
tical is this apron dress. The deep armscye is on 
of its several good features. Gingham with pique 
for collar and cuffs is nice for this style. Chambra) 
or percale finished with binding in a plain materia! 
would also be attractive. The pattern is cut i: 
four sizes: small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 
42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust measure. A 
medium size requires 644 yards of 27-inch materia! 

3891—This distinctive model has attractive 
youthful lines. It is pretty in — or cotton voile 
with hemstitching or a embroidery for trim- 
ming. The style is “sli ’ but additional open- 
ing may be effected at the > boukbenn. The pattern 
is cut in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure 
38-inch size requires 3 yards of 30-inch material 


this page, write 


Moines, lowa. Patterns 
ease do not request it 
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NEW IDEAS IN FASHIONS 


Che spring season brings with it bright 


rs, to relieve the sombre black so 
shionable during the winter It also 
rings new versions of the one piece 


ess, some with individual « ape o1 jacke t, 


wer skirts, sleeveless dresses with new 


tures, suits that gladden the heart of | 


somewhat neglected blouse, which will 


have as much prominence as the 
tle dress. 
The new coats show box lines, also 
suse and flare effects 


Che uneven hem line ts still with us, as 
so the large sleeve. To offset all the 

eth and width of new things, we have 

vorts skirts on straight lines 

Capes vie with coats for first place 


ong top garment styies 
wn ups are the cape 
little miss of eight and the young lady 
twenty may have a wide choice in this 
ment line. 
lor spring wear the three piece costume 
{ with a skirt and jacket of 
and a blo of satin, 
itched, or contrasting, 


tractive, 
We ight 


*taft 9 11 
or taftleta in 


\ bl 
pleasing, tan with tangerine, 
or blue, or a deep yellow 

Iany attractive striped silks and crepes 


ue suit with a blouse of henna would 
brown with 


\ 


shown for combining with woolens or 
s ol contrasting weaves 
Perhaps tan will replace gray as a popu- 
color,for gray has now had three 
ons. 
trimmings there are many novel 
s, braid, self bands, suede and other 
er, velvet, or duvetyn for collar fac- 
and braiding or simple stitching all 
effective means of decoration. 
rr tailored and semi-tailored suits 


is as ever desirable. 
dresses the material in vogue dur- 
spring will prevail, with the addi- 


1ri¢ 


of new prints, voiles, crepe weaves, 
ums and sateens. 
sorts of metal effects in trimmings, 
motifs and embroideries: are in 


tibbon will be used to a great extent on 
es and on hats. There are cockades 
bybon with many narrow ends, ribbon 


hes, loops of wide ribbon, and large 
Lovely printé d foulards are shown in 
bination with crepe de chine of a plain | 


or combined with serge 
r waist lines, slender tunics and the 


I ] are features of the 


n ciosing 
imple way of breaking the straight 
if a one piece frock is to draw in the 

at the waistline with an elastic | 


GOOD LAUNDRY SOAP FORMULA 
iis good formula for homemade soap | 
en by the state college of agriculture 
thaca: 

Dissolve a one-pound can of lye in three 

s of cold water. When this is cooled, 

it to five pounds of fat melted, one 

one-half tablespoons of borax, and 
half cup of household ammonia. Stir 
gether until the mixture is a thick, 
soap mixture, then pour into wooden 
isteboard boxes lined with oil or 

d paper, and set away to dry. 

e use of an additional cleansing agent, 
as turpentine or kerosene, is sug- 

d for laundry purposes. The pro- 

ons to follow are, one bar of hard soap 

ved in a quart of boiling water, with 
teaspoon of kerosene or turpentine 

d in when the solution is cool. The 

ene and turpentine are very effective 

ssolving fatty matter, and as a result 
to soften and loosem the dirt and 

e in clothing 





Not alone for | 
stvles attractive, | 
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See your 
bread and 
biscuits 


111 
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The Glass Door 


of the Boss“Oven shows you at 
a glance what is going on inside. 
Think of the convenience of just 
looking through the door when 
you want to see how your bread 
is baking or whether the pie or 
custard is browning too fast. 


O more fallen cakes from opening the 

oven door too soon; no more scorched 
faces and burnt fingers from constant pok- 
ing around in a solid door oven. You always 
get aclear view with the Boss. The patented 
glass door is guaranteed not to steam up or 
break from the heat. 


< 




















The Boss is the very best Oven you can get 
for your oil, gas or gasoline stove. The as- 
bestds lining keeps the heat in the oven, 
making possible quicker and better results 
with less fuel. Don’t accept a substitute— 
the genuine is stamped “‘BOSS”’. If your 
dealer cannot supply you with the original 
Boss, write us. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


200 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Adv. No. 1 
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THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR 


BOSS OVEN 


Get your 
furnace NOW at our reduc- 
ed price. Have it installed 
early. Pay only $25 down 
and the balance Oct. 1. Pipe 
or pipeless st yles — easy to 
install. Quick delivery. 

Send forKalamazooCatalog 


Satisfied customers every- 
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Beautiful floral pattern, Convenient size 


forthis Cut Glass B 


for berries, salads, etc. Send 75c, cash, where. Money-back guaran- 
money order or check. We will ship at tee. Alsoget big pricecutting 
once, charges paid, east of the Miss. If offer on other home needs. 
west, add lic postage, Safe delivery Ask for Catalog Ne. 955. 
guaranteed, Money back if you want it, KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, igae 


Department H-3 
Krafter$ “Trenton, N.S 


MENDETS — Wonder Money Makers 
mends leaks ffistantly in all utensils, hot 
water bags, etc. Insertand tighten. 19c and 
25¢ package, postpaid. nts' Wanted. 

tte Mig.Co. Box309,.Amsterdam,N.Y 


350% Profit, Quick, Easy Seller. K leanrite 
out rubbin, 
AGE 


Ww New Washing Compound ashes Clothes with- 

» omen wild over it. t ck for FREE PACK- ; : oe 

3E and Special Offer. a | Read all of the advertisements in this issue. 

BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO. 1941-AD Irving Park, CHICAGO | They are guaranteed by Successful Farming. 
| 


Rw cel reliever 


Direct to You 


Send sketch or model 
of your invention for 

vice. Write for Book 
on Patents FREE. 



















PATENTS 


Merton-Roberts & Company, 190 Mather Building, Washington,D,C, 
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PHILIPSBORNS: 


Undersell 


| Style Book Proves It 





Our prices speak in thunder 
tones—def ying all competition! 
The 2,000 Challenge Bargains 


in our 312-page Style Book prove our 
prices the lowest in the U. S. A. 
We undersell on every item — coats, 
sutts, dresses, skirts, blouses, underwear, 
corséts, shoes, hats, hosiery, gloves, piece 
goods, men’s and boys’ clothing, chil- 
dren's clothing—everything in wearing 
apparel for all the family. 
America’s Best Styles 
for Every Member of the Family 
Season after season—for 32 
ears— American women have 
to PHILIPSBORN’S for au- 
thoritative styles. The brilliant as- 
semblage of new styles in our Free 


Catatog will add new luster to the 
fame of PHILIPSBORN’S. 


Gowns, Suits, Coats—the very latest 
and taveliest Paris models—the origi- 
nals costing as high as 5,000 francs in France 
purchased direct from famous French dress- 
Wiakers. We sell actual reproductions of 
these beautiful Paris importations for as little 
as $14.98. 





Famous Artist and Designer, says: 
“ Nothing I saw at the famous dressmakers 
of Paris excels the wonderful display 
assembled in Philipsborn’s Spring and Sum- 
mer Style Book. It is truly a work of art.” 











y —“— wTrrry 


is LW ‘cy $4 


Are you on our Free Mailing List? Are 
you getting the benefit of the tremendous sav- 
ings? If not~—why not? Send today for our 312- 
page Spring and Summer Shopping Guide, 
with its 2, Challenge Bargains. 


PHILIPSBORNS 


DEPARTMENT 492 CHICAGO 








eee 


PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 492 , Chicago | 
Please send copy of Philipsborn’s Spring and 
Summer Style Bock, free, postpaid. 
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the. necessity 


Many honies are facin 
gf some spring changes in wall paper. 
he unwelcome expense has been put off 
from time to time, and now the new paper 


Simply must be put on for the.sake of 
sanitation and enjoyment as well. 

It will be comforting to those in line 
for spring papering to find that the shops 
are handling many neW papers in good 
design and color at a reasonable price, and 
that it will not be difficult fo find inex- 
pensive patterns in shades to harmonize 
well with the furnishing in the various 
rooms. 

Color is of first importance. Harmonious 
colors will cover the defect of poor design, 
but no amount of good design will over- 
come the choice of “discordant colors. 
Remember that floors, wall and ceiling 
are the background of your room. 

Various shades of brown, tan; buff, and 
gray have been found very Satisfactory 


tiresome, and they make the walls a fitting 
background for people, furniture and the 
activities carried on in the rooms. 

Plain or grained papers, or those with 
small patterns, make the small room seem 
larger. 

Strong or bright colors should never be 
used in oa amounts in room decoration. 
They are reserved to add a spot of interest 
or to emphasize a color scheme. 

For small, dark rooms light colored 
papers should be chosen. Soft, creamy 
yellows bring the appearance of sunshine 
into north bedrooms, whereas lifeless 
colors such as. gray or gray blue give it a 
cold, cheerless atmosphere. Rooms on 
the south which are flooded with light, 
need cool, darker shades to temper that 
light. A room that is comfortably lighted 
may be treated ina variety of ways. 


SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE LACES 

Edge No, 1. Abbreviations: sp. Space, 
consists of 2 de. (double crochét) with 2 
ch. (chain) between. Bl. (block) consists 
of 3 de. 

Ch. 24, turn, de. into 5th st. of ch. 
Ch. 2, de..into 8th st. of chain: Repeat 
*ch. 2, de. * itito every 3d stitch in om 
until you" have? sp. Ch. 3, turn, dz into 
first sp. 3 tithes, making a bl. De. 3 
times into each succeeding sp. of first 
row until the entire 7 sp. are filled with 
bl. Ch.4, turn de: foto first de. of second 
row. 








Ch. 2, de. between each bl. until you 
again have 7 sp. Continue these rows, bl. 
and sp. alternating until the required 
amount is completed. 

In order to obtain the bias effect,always 
leave the extra bl. at end. ‘This is easily 
done, if only you are careful to put the 
(ech. 4, de. into first de. of each row) and 
never make more than 7 sp. in one row 
and 7 bl. in alternate row. 

This edge may be widened by adding 
sp. and bl. For example, make nine, ten 
or any number of sp. and bl. until you 
have the desired width. 

No. 60 or No. 80 crochet thread makes 
a good edge for practical use. The hem 


of the pillow slip is turned up on the right 
side and a fancy braid slipped under the 
edge before it is stitched down 


Edge No. 2. 





No. 80 crochet was used 


for wall coverings, for they do not become | 
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for this edge, but a coarser thread may b« 
used if you wish. 

Ch. 15, turn, de. into 5th stitch of chain. 
Ch. 1, de. into 7th stich of chain. * 
ch. 1, de. * into every other stitch of the 
chain until you have 6 sp. 

Ch.-3, turn, de. into de. of second row. 
Ch. 1, de. nine times into third sp. of 
second row,=* Ch.1, de. into .de. of 2nd 
row. * Repeat * 3 times, * Ch. 3, turn, 
de. into de. of 3rd-row *: Repeat * once 
Ch. 1, de. into each of the 9 de. in 3rd 
row. * Ch. 1, de. in de. of 3rd row. * 
Repeat * once. * Ch. 3, turn, de. into de. 
of 4th row. *. Repeat * once. Ch. 1, de 
into each of the 9 de in 4th row. * Ch, 1, 
de. into de. of 4th row *. Repeat * twice 
Ch. 2; de. into de: of 5th row. . De. into 
Ist sp. of 5th row twice and sc. once 
*Sc. 1, de. 2, sc. 1 * into 2nd sp. of 5th row 





* Ch. 
Repeat 


— *‘into 3rd sp, of 5th row. 
1, de. * into 3rd de. of 5th row. 
* into every Other de. of 5th row until you 


have 4 sp. in 6th row. * Ch. 1, de. into 
de. of 5thatow *. Repeat * once. Ch. 3, 
turn, de. mto. de. of 6th row. Ch 1, de 
9 times into 3rd sp. of 6th row. .* Ch. 1, 
de. into de. of 6th row. *.. Repeat * 2 
(this makes 3 sp.). *Ch. 3, turn‘de. into 
de. of 7th row.*.. Repeat * once. Ch. 1, 
de. into each of the 9 de. in 7th row, * 
Ch. 1, de in de. of 7th row -* Repeat * 
once, etc.—Mrs. M. B. 


VEGETABLE JAM FOR. SOUPS 

All the members of our family are very 
fond of soups in winter, so when I found 
the following Pare, it proved to be a regu- 
lar gold mine. The best part of itis, that 
it can bé canned long after everything else 
is stored away if one plans ‘tight. Here it 
is: 


1 pk. ripe tomatoes. 3 red and 3-greem peppers. 
12 ears corn. 6 bunches of celery. 

2 qts. chopped carrots. 1 c. salt. 

12 large onions. 1 tsp. pepper. 

2 heads cabbage. 5 qts. water. 


Cut celery and cabbage, grind or chop 
with food chopper, carrots, onions, peppers 
and tomatoes. Add seasonings and water 
mix well with hands in a large pan, place 
on stove and boil one hour after it begins 
to boil, then seal. aa 

Be sure your jars are well sterilized, yo 


rubbers new and lids whole and you, will. 


never lose a can. I put this up in pint 
cans, as one pint will serve six when com- 
bined with meat stock. Often I make the 
soup with milk and add sliced potatoesand 
more onions if we carefor them. Any left- 
over cooked vegetables may be added and 
only makes it more delicious. 

Sometimes I drain every bit of liquid 
from the mixture, add oil salad dressing 
to it and have a wonderful winter salad. 
Other times, I add a bit of flour and egg, 
and fry like an omelet. 

I said this could be made after canning 
season and I hear someone ask, ‘‘Where 
would you get the ¢orn?” I cold pack 
corn every year and I find that-three pints 
of cold pack corn taken from the can does 
just as well as the twelve ears called for; 
also whén canning my tomatoes I can 
six quarts as near whole as I possibly can 
using their own juice to cook them in an¢ 
adding no water and I find that about 
equals one peck of fresh ones. Celery 
onions and cabbage can be obtained all 


winter and also carrots, or canned carrots _ 


may be used. Sometimes if celery 
rather expensive, I add a little more ca 
bage and use less celery and if I can’t ge 
peppers I use a few more onions and ad 
more pepper in seasoning to take the plac 


‘ 


of them.—E. C. R. 
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Send ‘Jen Cents for J. & P Coats 
Crochet Book No.5 -by.dnne Orr 


Insertions and Medallions 


A book full of new designs 
—many of them so simple 
you can teach the children 
how to make them. 


CONTENTS 
Alphabet— Medallion 
Beading Pattern 
Beading and Edgings 
Bead Tray Pattern. . 
Center-piece.... 
Chair Tidy 
Collar see ee 
Corner Medallions 
Dining-Room Patterns 
Doily to Match Center-pftce 
Doily Edgings... 
Edging Patterns and Directions 
Edging Patterns. . 
Initial Medallion 
Insertion, End Library Table-Runner, 4 
Insertion Patterns : 
Medallions 
Medallion Patterns. . 
Medallion Patterns 
Musical Scarf Pattern 
Narrow Edgings 
PianoScarf..... 
Pillow Case Insertion 
Sheet Insertion 
Towel Insertions. . 
Uses for Edgings , 
Uses for Medallions. . 
Yoke 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with J. & P. Coats Book 
No. 5—send ten cents to 


The Spool Cotton Compan 


Dept. 76, 315 Fourth Ave., New Yor 
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| J’VE got to have a bright idea right 
away, Aunt Jennie.” Frances ced 
up the porch steps and sat down oppo- 
| site “Aunt” Jennie Cole, aunt to all the 
young people of the neighborhood, who 
sat in a rocker darning socks. 

“You see next Saturday’s mother’s | 
birthday, and I’ve got to have some new | 
stunts ready.” 

“Why, you're just in time, Frances. I 
was just yesterday looking thru an old 
scrapbook I kept years ago, and I found 
there some reminders of the very happiest 
birthday I ever had. Let me get the book.”’ | 

Aunt Jennie soon returned and placed | 
the scrapbook in Frances's lap. 

“It was my twenty-second birthday, 
first birthday since my marriage. Uncle 
Joe and I had gone to town that after- 
noon to choose a chair which he was giving | 
me for my birthday. 

“We had married on very little and 
lived on a little rented farm adjoining my 
| father’s farm, and you can imagine that | 
| the little path connecting the two houses 
| was well traveled. 

“Ag soon as we entered the house on| 
| our return from town, I was sure some of 
my family had been there, and I knew I 
should find a pleasant surprise of some 
sort. Soon I heard Joe calling from the 
; dining room, ‘Just come in here, Jennie.’ 


. I went in, and there in the center of the 
Act QUICK! 























Mar., 1922 


Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 

















Doesn't hurt a bit! Drop a little 


“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of ‘Freezone’ for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 








table was the most beautiful wg 
Mail coupes of write quick cake allcovered with frosting and pin 
“acrteals Mone bests candles ready to light. The table was all 

tre bot more thao set for supper with some of mother’s nice 
light rolls and many other good things. 
I picked up a note lying near my — and 
read the first jingle you will find there in 
the book, Frances; read it.’’ 











Best, G763, Chicago 


wi adecd postage co arvvel: Gast SCLSEST you wil telend as 














“ ‘May her twenty-second birthday 
Be but one of many 
Each one happier than the last, 
Is our wish for Jennie. 




















In the oven you will find 
Something just to suit your mind.’ 

“What was it, Aunt Jennie?’ 

“A nice meat loaf and a dish of escal- 
loped potatoes, both piping hot. So we 
sat down and ate supper. When I took 
up the knife to cut the birthday cake, 1 | 
found, folded very small and lying under | 
its blade, the next jingle.” 














KEEP the New Edison Amberola—Edison’s 
great phonograph with ihe diamond stylus 
—and your choice of records, for 

$1.00.Pay balance at rate of only a few cents 





“On the table in the shed 
Is a gift from Brother Fred.’ 
“And when we went out into the wood- 
shed to look, there was a lovely new ice- 





a day. Hear it in your own home before you 
decide. Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity. 


Write for Book 


phe — — - a nd 
ona or 
out about thie offer oth dh offer baat 

F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dista, 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. 2513, Chicago, I. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


cream freezer full of peach ice cream. We 
knew the freezer as well as the ice cream | 
was meant for us, for it was brand new 


and we needed one. Tied to the bail of 
the freezer was the next jingle: 


























“*When of cream you've had your fill, 
On the porch is a gift from Bill.’ ” 
“Did you stop to eat the ice cream and 


cake then, or did you look for the rest of | 
~ ; ee a the presents?” asked Frances, eagerly. “I 
ou can read music like this quickly should have looked for the presents.” 











IN YOUR HOME. 'Write today for our FREE booklet. : ‘ " 
It tells how tol earn toplay Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, “That’s what we did. You see there 


Guitar, B o, ete. Begin yanoed play o | 2 
< aly oapelee about 2c pee dag San 4 ~~ ha | Was 50 much cream that we were sure that 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC. 66 LAKESIDE BLDG., cmicaco | the family would come over after chore 
: F | time and help eat it; and, anyway, I never 

Have YouACamera? jyrite(cr reese | — 
° agazine, | o , > > 1 = 
showing how to make better pictures and earn money. | could wait when I knew there were pres | 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 254 Camere Bouse, Boston 17, Mass. | CUts for me to get.” 











The “Community Marvel” 


15 Bbl. per day Self-Contained Roller’ Flour 
Mill. Be THE MILLER in your community 
and EARN 


$250.00 to $500.00 per month 
You without milling experience can, with 
this mill make the best creamy flour with a 
high yield, and have a permanent business 
earning steady profits entire year. 

Sold on 30 days free trial; cost of mill. only $1295; a 

6 h. p. engine and small house is ail that is necessary. 

Own this profitable and dignified business. Write to- 

day for our free booklet *‘How to Be a Miller.”’ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 
984-990 Trust Bidg. Owensboro, Ky. 











MADRAS 


SEND NO MONEY 
paar meat. 


tifally made. Soft 

‘ ‘ quality materials. 3 
money m 

Lee aoe comemers. "SEND WO MONEY Bowe "Pay 

5 ped. Al ea 

white s ‘ork style. 

paar ae 


Fal Frankel, Dept. v1 163 353 Sth Aveaue, New York City 


EASY T0 SELL GROCERIES 


Paints, Automobile Oils, Roofing, Stock Food to co 
sumefs from samples, no capital or experience neces 
ary, steady, profitable work. Commissions advanced 
Satisfaction guaranteed; 50 years in business. Write 
for full particulars. Leoverin & Browne Comp20y 
Wholesale Grocers, 1766 So. State Street, Chicago, Iilincl 
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“What did you find next?” 


“A beautiful little Collie from a litter 


that Brother Bill was raising.” 
“How lovely,” said Frances. 
“And pinned to the wall above the 
asket was a paper. 





**In the pantry in a bowl 
Is a gift from Mother Cole.’ ’ 
“Oh, from your mother-in-law. What 
is it, Aunt Jennie?” said Frances. 


” 


Something nice, I’m sure. 
“Yes, a lovely old cameo brooch that 
is beeh in the Cole family for many 
ears. I’m sure you must have seen me 
wear it.” 
“Oh, yes,” replied Frances. 
jingle with the pin? 
‘Scattered your belongings thru 
Are gifts from Mary and from Lou.’ 
Mary and Lou were your sisters, weren’t 
they? And what were the gifts?” 
“Well, it was a long time before we 
knew ourselves what all of them were. 
rhe girls had bought a collection of all 
kinds of little things that had been for- 
gotten when I had gone to housekeeping 
nd had put each one away in its x omy 
| remember that I found a sharp paring 
knife, two measuring cups, a =o 
spoon, three granite ware basins, and : 
pretty salad bow! in the pantry that eve- 
ning, and a pair of button hole scissors 
and a box containing buttons, hooks and 
eyes, snap fasteners, pins, and needles in 
the sewing machine drawer sometime 
later. Tied to the handle of the wooden 
spoon was the next jingle’”’ 
“In your raincoat pocket, mind, 
A gift from father you will find.” 
read Frances. 
‘‘Joe and I rushed up to the attic where 
my raincoat was hanging, and there inits 
pocket we found a beautiful new purse 


‘Was this 


containing a ten-dollar gold piece. In the 
purse also was the last jingle’ 
Ws 





“ *Mother’s gift is in the hall, 
Leaning up against the wall.’ 
“What was your mother’s gift, Aunt 
Jennie?” 
‘It was that picture in my room that 
i have so often admired.” 
That Madonna? Oh, yes, I know 
hich one you mean. Did your family all 
come over that evening and help eat the 
cream?” 
Yes, and we had a beautiful time eat- 
ng the cream and cake, taking turns 
ting in the new chair, and admiring all 
the presents.”’ 
| think that’s the loveliest plan I ever 
heard of. Thank you so much, Aunt 
lennie,’” said Frances, hugging her. 
rhat’s the way we'll give mother her 
presents. I must hurry home now to 
write the jingles.” 
‘Goodbye, Frances, let me know how 
you get along.” —F. H 





BOOK REVIEW 

Dehydrating Foods, by A. Louise Andrea. 
There is an old saying to the effect, “It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good, . 
and it often recurs to mind, especially in 
.case like this. None of us have forgotten 
the sugar shortage, and many of us felt 
t it was clearly an unmixed evil. How- 
ever, it did one thing, if nothing else. It | 
gave such impetus to the dehydrating of 

is that means and methods were much 


th 


Take a piece of absorbent 
cotton, soft cloth or sponge, 
soak it with Sloan’s Liniment 
and apply to the aching spot, 
thoroughly saturating the skin. 
It penetrates without rub- 
bing and the more freely you 
use it, the quicker the results. 

Forty years ago, Dr. Sloan 
perfected his liniment for the 
purpose of relieving pain and its 
constantly increasing sales are 
proof of the reliability of Sloan’s 





Liniment as “‘Pain’s Enemy.”’ 

Sloan’s is the largest selling lini- 
ment today and is sold practically 
all over the civilized globe. It counts 
its friends by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Ask your neighbor. 


ne Ran ge 
ine ee Till 


Oct. to Pay 


Stove Prices Hit Bottom 
—osm Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. Get our split 
price offer—small first paye 
ment—balance Oct. 

No interest. Most +t. 
tiful ranges ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
designs that make your 
=a heart ewell with 
pride. 


Write Toda 
Don’t W. 
Satisfied customers 
everywhere. Money 
i) back guarantee. Special 
Sale. Write today. See 
)savings you can make 
on Kalamazoo Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 











3; 
5 


‘eted, and placed at. the service of all. 
This book is res ally a text-book of dehydra- 
‘ton, ineluding recipes for both the making | 
use of dehydrated products. The | 
thor is one of the recognized authorities | 

on her subject, and handles it. in an in-| 
‘elligent and interesting way, The ( orn- | 
Company, Price $1.75. | 





Money-saving event of years. Don’t miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 
Ask for Catalog No.289 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 
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— —= and this is the way to 





As a counter irritant it brings a 
fresh supply of blood to the aching 
parts and frees from congestion, pro- 
ducing a sense of warmth and com- 
forting relief from pain. 

It is certainly effective as applied 
externally for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lame back, lumbago, sore or 
overworked muscles, sprains and 
strains, stiff neck and the pains that 
come from weather exposure. 

You take no chances in buying a 
bottle of Sloan’s Liniment today in 
case of a sudden attack. 

Sold by dealers you know and can 
trust, 35c., 70c., $1.40. 


Keep it handy 




































Samples of Samples of 
Over 100 Patterns Borders with Sidewalis 

Send todey See this big free book containing actual 
samples of new wall papers for 1922; shows samples 
of borders as well as sidewalls. Big variety to choose 
from—over 100 patterns in all—popular styles and colors. 
Many correct designs for every room. 


Lowest Prices Since Before the War 


ONLY 3 o Per Double Roll 


— for Room 10x12x8 ft.) 
gee Sra pede a eld For $1" =. 0 0 per gute rol fo Pll nee ve redluced 


© double a 

a. long (not 8-yd_ single rolis by which wal! paper te “sly 
ny Our 8e per double rol! means really de per single ro! 

At our new petees. as little as 96¢ will pa ‘ an _2 aan 
—- R.. —— » Bante and ceiling include 

sure to get a ote on comm Sock tafere sem 
- See our new s our iow es -- it will pay 

to send for this FRE book to today. price — 


Write our house nearest you. Address: Dept. S-60 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
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Louis XVI 
China- 
» Cabinet 






Think of owning this beautiful period-model China-Cab- 
inet. Sasiest terms. complete suite to match. 
Other desirable Dining-room, Living-room and Bed 
room _ suites wn and priced right in our new big 
FREE 128 Page helpful Larkin Book of Better Homes. 
Over 1200 Fumishings on small monthly payments. 


'] Furnishings 
| Symphonic Pianos 
| |] Symphonic Player Pianos 
'-| Symphonolas 
— (Check offer interested in) 
a ey a a ER Pl 
( with natural tone, 
plays all Records) sold ~— of thousands of music lov- 


the i Get Book describing these 
teed ah. by checking above. 


NO Money Down—30 Days FREE 
Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut out this ad. Give your full 
name and address. Mall TODAY, 


Letthettt C0 tue. 


Desk FSF-322 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makes Stoves 
Shine 


















Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


is different. Lasts four times as long as ordinary 
eo and gives your stove a brilliant, silky finish. 
ill not rub off or dust off—makes your stoves look 
like new. 
Made by a special of the highest ma- 
terials. Economical too—used less a top ms not 
waste. Will not settle and cake in the can—the last 
drop works like the first. Made in paste and liquid; 
same quality, same results. Just try it—one can will 
convince you. Order from your © today. 
Use Black Sik Alr-Drying tron Enamel on 


qs, registers, stove-pipes—prevents rusting. 
Jee Black Sith Metal for silver, nickel 


or brass. It has no equal! for use on automobiles. 


BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS 
STERLING ILLINOIS 


1, a SZC Lit ‘4 Gerz 


“ 





SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 
Holder, Eraser, for 
selling kages Bluine at l5c a 





Write today 


ten pas z ke. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 546 MILL ST., CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


Only 2 Dimesa Day) 
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If an “embroidered”’ scallop is wanted 
quickly, or you do not like to embroider, 
mark your pattern out then crochet the 
scallops in the edge of the material. 

The best theory in the world is not of 
much use unless it is put into practice. 

Sheets of newspaper heated in the oven 
are good to wrap the pan of bread dough 

| in. They both give warmth and keep out 
| drafts. 
| A straight carpet needle should be kept 
| on hand for sewing on shoe buttons and 
| mending tiny rips. The three-sided needle 
is its own awl. 
| “T’ll try,” is good if it has plenty of 
| determination back of it and is not fol- 
|lowed by a doubtful “but.” If your 
| duty is clear “I will’ is safer. 
| The inner lining from egg shells will 
clear coffee as well as the whole white 
will. Keeps indefinitely, so may be 
removed from freshly broken shells and 
put away for future use. 

If soot gets on the carpet, remember not 
to sweepit until it has been covered with 
a thick layer of dry salt. This will cling 
to the soot and gather it up without leav- 





Form Wife's NoteBook | 





ing stains. 
It takes two to make a quarrel, but it | 
only takes one to say, “I am sorry.” 
If your kitchen garden does not include | 
a variety of plants that do not need to be 
grown every year, put a resolution into 
effect right away. 
The right kind of a “cheerful giver” 
gives love and service, as well as money. 
A good-sized pin cushion hung in the 
kitchen saves many a trip to and from the 
living room. Supply it with pins of various 
sizes and kinds, and several threaded 
needles. 
Also hang a pair of shears or scissors 
over the kitchen sink. 
Did you ever think that ‘‘a-b-i-l-i-t-y” 

is the simplified spelling for responsibility? 
| In proportion to her ability is one respon- 
sible. 

Use plenty of liquid if you would have 
| rice tender and fluffy. In cooking it will 
|absorb three times its measure of water 

and a little more of milk. 

Deeds, not creeds, are the demand of 
today. 

For mending hard substances, like 
metal or glass, there is nothing better 
than alum melted over an intense heat 
and applied hot. 

When stitching the hems of sheets, 
| towels, etc., a better way than tying 
the ends of threads is to turn the material 
and stitch back an inch. A neat finish is 
made and there is no danger of ripping. 

No kindness is so small as to be un- 
| worthy of attention. 

Children’s shoes will wear longer if a 
little melted beeswax is applied to the 
tips and where the sole joins the upper. 
It prevents some wear and keeps out 
moisture. 

Flour for gravies may be browned in 
quantities and kept in a covered jar so 
to be always on hand. Brown half a 
pound or more at a time in the oven by 
spreading half an inch thick in a baking 
pan and stirring often. 

To be sincere does not mean that you 
should voice unkind thots. You have no 
right to be entertaining that kind of thots. 

A wash boiler that is rubbed over with 
whiting after drying will not rust. 

A little orris root tied up in muslin and 
boiled with handkerchiefs will give them 
the fresh, delightful perfume of violets. 
A little borax in the rmse water will give 
them a nice finish when ironed without 











making them harsh.—F. A. Nisewanger. | 


Mar., 1922 











Rub The Chest 
For Deep,Heavy Colds 


When a cold gets deep— 
threatens to become bron- 
chitis or pneumonia—rub 
Vicks well in, cover with a 
hot flannel cloth, and fix the 
bedding loosely about the 
neck so that the medicated 
vapors will be inhaled al! 
night. You should be better 
in the morning. 


ICKS 


VapoRus 


Over 17 Million Jars Used Yearly 












pimples are 


. all, gone! 
esino 


OAD did it 


Think what a difference it makes to 
me! Aweek ago I was ashamed to be 
seen. When! didgoout, people seemed 
toavoidme. But nowthat Resinol Soap 
—with just a little Resinol Ointment— 
has given me back my good complex- 
sion, I am ready for anything. 

All druggists sell Resinol Soap and Ointment. 


a e | 
_-_ Cut Price! 
id Save money. Try this won- 
derful range at Our Risk. 
We pay the freight. Over 
150,000 in use. All sold on 
Thirty Day's Free Trial. 

Fuel Saver — Wonderful Baker 
—— om 
Housewives delighted with Fesu! ts. 









features. Odor Hood i 
Sifter—-sifts ashes right in range. No dust. Stone Over 
Bottom absorbs and heat. Mak 


bay tht SF Direct F Factory at Wholesal@ 
3 u rom at 
+ lling plan. New 1922 design has white en 
front. Handved othe an fod obich te nboonp MS Credk 


Terms if desired. Write for big FREE . 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
786 Detreit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Note 
will be answered in this department as space will permit 
Address your letters to Editorial Department, Success- 

i] Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure and sign 
your name. Unsigned questions will not be answered 
No names will be published 
answers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 





A Missouri reader asks: “Is it proper 
for me to make ‘dates’ and go out with 
more than one young man, as long as I am 
not engaged to any of them?” 

As long as a girl or man are not engaged, 
they are free to accept invitations from 

ny congenial friends of the opposite sex. 
In fact, that is the proper thing for them 
oO do. 

An Indiana reader asks: “At the time 
f departing from a party what would you 
iy when you were bidding your hostess 
vood-night?”’ 

ell her you wish to thank her for a very 
leasant evening, or that you have en- 
yved the evening very much. 

\ Michigan subscriber writes: “I am 

enty-one years of age. My boy friend, 

hom I have been going with for three 

irs, and his mother are about to take a 
rip to a southern state. They will drive 

ru in the car. They have asked me to 
go with them. 

» go along?” 

With your boy friend’s mother to act as 
chaperon to you young people during your 

bsence, it would be perfectly proper for 
vou to go upon the automobile trip you 
mention, providing your parents are will- | 
ing to have you do so 

An Illinois reader asks: ‘‘Does the groom 

pay for the flowers, and is it proper for 
me to have flowers, just being married ina 
suit?” 
The groom provides the bridal bouquet, 
also flowers for the bridesmaid, if there 
areany. With a suit, it is correct to wear 
a beautiful corsage bouquet. 

\ Minnesota subscriber asks: “When 
you get off the train and a porter asks to 
take your suit case to the depot, do they 
charge you anything for taking it there, 
and how much?” 

When a porter carries baggage for you 
he is doing it for the tip, the size of which 
depends upon your generosity, and the 


SUCCESSFUL 


AS many questions upon points of etiquette 


Those desiring personal 








Would it be proper for me | 





amount of work performed. From ten 
cents to a quarter is a sufficient tip for the 
ordinary person, depending upon the 
amount of baggage and the distance it 
ist. be carried. 
\n Illinois reader writes: “Please tell | 
how to eat a meal served in a cafe or | 
restaurant. Should you place the smaller 
dishes in your dinner plate to eat from 
them, and how should you arrange your 
es when finished?” 
f a*meat platter or large dish of salad 
iced before you, the foods are usually 
sferred to your plate or smaller 





ss, but the indivdual servings of peas, 
ther vegetables, are eaten from the | 


5 . 
dishes in which they are served. Do 

et them in your dinner plate. The | 
r will remove the dishes as you} 


h a course; you need do nothing with | 
, other than to place the soiled silver, 
and fork, across your plate in the| 
r fashion. | 
Indiana reader asks: “Would it be | 
per to ask a girl whom I have taken | 
several times, for permission to| 


s the proper thing to ask a young 
you are interested in for permission 
ll. In fact, a call usually precedes 
‘equest to take her about. 

Indiana reader asks: “Would you 
bread off the plate with your fork 
uur fingers? How should you eat 


at fruit?” 
e the bread from the plate with your 
ingers. Eat your grape fruit with a spoon. 





Yo doubt it will be loosened from the rind, 
t this will not be difficult.—Bertha 
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The Oldest Mail OrderHouse 
is Today the Most Progressive 
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‘For Half a 
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Write for Your Free Copy of this 
20th Anniversary Catalogue 


"T casiean Million Dollars’ worth of new merchandise is being manufac- 
tured for this catalogue. New, fresh merchandise, bought wherever ready cash 
will buy goods of Ward quality, at the lowest prices in years. And this big com- 
plete catalogue, this 1922 Guide to the Lowest Prices on all lines of merchandise, 


is yours FREE — simply for the asking. 
LOWER PRICES 
Our Duty to You 


Our important work today is making prices 
come down for You, our customers. We have 
no big stocks of merchandise bought at high 
prices to sell you at high prices. 

Every price in this catalog is based upon 
today’s low cost of new, fresh merchandise — 
and offered at the lowest prices at which good 
goods can today be manufactured and sold. 

Our catalogue, therefore, becomes your 1922 
Guide to the correct low prices. It tells you 
how little you need to pay for almost every- 


" thing you buy. 


Everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family 

Everything that goes into the home to make 
it more modern, comfortable and complete, 
from wall paper to curtains, lighting fixtures 
to rugs—everything at Money-Saving Prices. 

For Women: All the newest and best 
New York Fashions—selected by Ward’s own 
New York Fashion Experts. 

For Men and the Farm: Everything a 
man needs from clothing to tools —every- 
thing for the farm and farmer’s use. Every- 
thing at guaranteed lowest prices. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Fort Worth Portiand, Ore. s 
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We Want You 
to Have this Book 


Our customers will be sent their catalogues as 
usual, We want you, the readers of this maga 
zine, who do not buy at Ward’s, also to have 
a copy. 

We want you to know this great new-old 
institution of Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
advantages it offers you, and the money it 
can save you. 

We want you to learn for yourself the spirit 
of Ward’s—alert, progressive, and marching 
with the leaders among all the low-price 4 
making business houses of America. 

One copy of this, our Golden Jubilee ¢ 
Catalogue, is Yours FREE. It will 
go to you simply for the asking. 
Fill in the coupon below. 


7? H-60 
To: 
MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 
Chicago Kansas City 
St. Paul Fort Worth 
Portland, Ore. 


(Mall this coupon to the bouse 
nearest to you) 


7 
7 
Y 
7 
A 


Mail this coupon 
to the one of our 
five houses 
that is near- 
est to you. y 
7 
7 
7 Please mail my Free copy of 
7 Ward's 50th Anniversary Catalogue 
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Three Trial Bottles 
of Perfume for 
Your Own Test 








Try this most fascinating method 
of determining the real value of 
different perfumes. 

Let us send youthree miniature 
vials of perfume with instructions 
for duplicating the famous inter- 
national perfume test. You can 
then choose for yourself the 
special perfume which will sur- 
round you with that individual 
atmosphere of fragrance that so 
delightfully portrays your pet- 
sonality. 

This famous test was conducted 
by two prominent NewYork men, 
assisted by a jury of 103 women— 
famous actresses—college girls— 
society women—all fastidious 
about their perfume. It not only 
demonstrated beyond a question 
of a doubt now the individual 
can safely select her personal per- 
fume, but it developed some sur- 
prising facts about the reat pref- 
erence of these fastidious women. 
Every girl should read this inter-, 
esting story; it is told in a little 
folder packed in each test equip- 
ment package. 

Three trial size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 
fumer’stest slips—fullinstructions 
for use and the story of the fam- 
ous test —all packed to reach you 
safely—for a two cent stamp and 
your address. Send today to Per- 
fume lest Dept. 871, COLGATE 
& Co., P. O, Box 645, City Hall 
Station, New York City. 


There’s heart’s delight in 


COLGATE 
Serfiones 








TELEPHONES 


are economical to maintain. 
This telephone is built to consume 
less battery current while operating 
and gives better transmission—which 
means less frequent renewals of the 
battery. 
Every part of our equipment is made to 


stand up under the hardest kind of service 
- and weather conditions. 









Write for freebook- 
let No. 20 containing 
full information how 
you and your neigh- 
bors can build and 
equip a community 
telephone. 

















SONIA’S FAIRY EASTER LILY 

Sonia had heard a great deal about tak- 
ing flowers to the church for the Easter 
service. She wished she could take one, 
but her mother said they could not afford 
to buy flowers that year. They had too 
many doctor bills to pay. Sonia knew 
that this was true, for she had been one 
of those who had been ill. Worse still, 
her father was the other and he was not 
well, even yet. 

“If I had anyone else to ask,” thot 
Sonia, but she couldn’t think of a person. 
She couldn’t ask her poor sick father. She 
couldn’t ask her older sister, Jean, for Jean 
was helping pay those terrible doctor's 
bills. She didn’t know anyone else to ask 
but Jean’s friend, Harry Thompson, and 
she couldn’t ask him. No, indeed! 

If Sonia had been older she might have 
tried to earn money to buy a flower, her- 
self, but she was such a wee girl, only 
seven years old. She did not know of a 
single thing which she could do for anyone. 

At last she thot of a way to get a flower. 
She told her largest doll about it. “T’ll ask 
the fairies, that’s what I'll do,” she said. 
So she wrote a polite little note, and left it 
on the table in the front hall. 

After that, it seemed that there were 
so many things to do that Sonia almost 
forgot about the flower and the note. She 
was to be in an Easter exercise, and she 
had to go many times to practice. Jean 
was too busy with her own work to help 
her with her lessons as she usually did, 
and her mother had her hands full taking 


At last, Easter came. Sonia hopped out 
of bed at one call. Her Sunday school 
was to open a half hour earlier on account 
of the Easter program. She would not 
be late for anything. She was in such 
haste to get off that she did not wish to 
stop for breakfast, but her mother said 
she could not go until she had eaten some- 
thing, so that settled it. She swallowed 
her food as fast as she could, and hurried 
away, leaving her mother and Jean at the 
table. 

“Goodbye, mother! Goodbye, Jean!’’ 
she called as she raced thru the living 
room, and “Goodbye, Daddy,” as she 
paused a moment at his door. 

She was flying thru the hallway, when 
something caught her eye. There on 
the very table, where she had placed her 
letter to the fairies, stood a tall, creamy 
white lily! Sonia gazed at it a moment in 
speechless wonder. 

“Oh, you lovely, lovely lily, and the 
darling fairies that brought you!” she 
cried. She was upon the point of calling 
her mother and sister to see her prize, 
when she heard a clock strike, and was 
reminded that she must hurry on to 
church. 

“T’ll have to wait until I come home to 
tell them about it,” she thot, and taking 
the flower pot carefully from the table, 
she carried the beautiful lily to the church, 
and smiled proudly as she gave it to the 
flower committee. Later, she smiled 
again as she saw it among the other flowers 
around the pulpit. It seemed to her the 
most beautiful of all. 

When Sonia reached home she told her 
family of the wonderful lily which the 
fairies had brought her. A moment later, 
when she ran away to write a note of 
thanks to her fairies, Jean exclaimed: 

“So, that’s what became of my lily! I 
wouldn’t let the darling know that that 
flower was mine for anything, but I hope 
that Harry will not ask me what became 
of the Easter lily he sent me.” 

“She shall have the flower next Easter 
| if we have to do without a meal or two,” 
| said Sonia’s mother.—E. I. H. 









care of her father and managing the house. |! 
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Children’s Dresses Like These 


are quickly and inexpensively made with 


The bias tape gives a neat, smart finish 
to school frocks, play frocks and rompers. 
For middy blouses and sailor suits use 


WRIGHT'S E-Z-TRIM 


which is Wright’s Tape sewed in parallel 
rows on fast colored percale. 
Use Wright’s Tape also for house dresses, bunga- 
low aprons, negligee, lingerie and any kind of 
sewing requiring binding or piping to match or in 
contrasting color. Send postal for our 1922 Sewing 
Book with new designs for dresses, fancy work, etc. 
With it we will send you. 
A FREE 3-YARD SAMPLE 
of Wright’s Tape in fast percale in 
any one of the following colors: Gray, 
Pink, Light Blue, Brown, Reseda, 
Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old 
Rose, Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. 
Address postal to 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. S 350-370 Scotland Rd. Orange,N.J. “Gemn 





















Hair Often Ruined 
By Careless Washing 














Soap should be used very carefully, if 
ou want to keep your hair looking its 
est. Most soaps and prepared sham- 
poos contain too much alkali. This dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle, and 
ruins it. 

The best thing for steady use is Mul- 
sified cocoanut oil shampoo (which is pure 
and greaseless), and is better than any- 
else you can use. 

One or two teaspoonsful of Mulsified will 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, re- 
moving every particle of dust, dirt, dand- 
ruff and excessive oil. The hair dries 
quickly and evenly, and it leaves the scalp 
soft, and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
lustrous, fluffy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut 0! 
shampoo at any pharmacy, it’s very cheap, 
and a few ounces will supply every me™- 
ber of the family for months. Be sure 
your druggist gives you Mulsified. 


We pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for hosiery 
. | 
for mee, women, olen All 
Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 









Thomas’Mfg.Co. H-5271 Dayton, Ohis 


inghams 
GINGHAMS 32%.a "checks piaids, plain colo" a= 





to 1 yd.pieces, about 25 yds.to bundle. $3.75 Postpaid 
| GORBON REMNANT. CO... DEXTER, MAINE 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR MARCH 

For your convenience in ordering, we 
are listing the music which expires this 
month on the coupon at the bottom of the 
column. 

If you do not have the new Century 
éatalog, ask for one when you send in 
your order; it lists piano, vocal and violin 
music. 

Vocal 

All By Myself, by Berlin. (d-d.) A 
very tuneful and popular song hit, with 
a very original melody and swing to it. 

There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, by Pierson. 
(e-d.) This well-known poem is set to 
music in a very pleasing, tuneful style. 
There is a violin obligato, but it is equally 
effective without. 

Another Waltz by Hulten. (e-e.) A 
very melodious waltz song with a delight- 
ful, slow lilting rhythm. After the song 
and chorus, the melody is taken up as a 
piano solo, altho the melody is carried 
thruout, making it a very pleasing dance 
number. 

The Rosary You Gave to Me, by Von 
Tilzer. (d-g.) An especially pretty ballad 
for a high voice. The accompaniment is 
tuneful and a good support for the singer. 
The kind of song that one does not tire of 
quickly. 

My Carolina Rose, by Hall. (e-e.) A 
simple, musical little waltz number, that 
you feel like humming once you have 
heard it. The refrain is harmonized, so 
t can easily be used for a duet. 

Hosanna, by Grannier. (d-g.) This is 
one of the best known of the Easter songs. 
It is a big number, and works up to a 
splendid ending. 

Instrumental 

Aching Hearts, by Lent. Grade 3. A 
very tuneful number containing a great 
deal of staccato and chord work. 

Mystic IUusions, by Hoffman, Grade 4. 
This piano solo written in waltz time, has 
rolled chords and grace notes brought in 
very effectively. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 


The Woman 


tells how she learned and why it was so eas 
music in the same easy way. 


@ yearning and longing to play the piano. 
Often I felt that I would gladly give up half 


into a fact You see, I had begun to think Iw 


magic could give me the ability to play. 


before I knew one note from another. 


Until I learned to play, hearing music—especially 
the piano—always gave me almost as much pain as 
pleasure. My enjoyment of it was always some 
what soured by envy and regret—envy of those 
who could entertain and charm with their playing, 
regret because I myself had to be a mere listener. 
And I suppose it is that way with every one who 
has to be satisfied with hearing music instead of 
playing it. 


Again and again, parties and other social gather- 
ings have been all but spoiled for me. I could enjoy 
myself until some one suggested music or singing; 
then I felt “left out’’—a lonesome wall flower— a 
mere on-looker, instead of part of the party. I was 
missing half the fun. 


The way Ihave suddenly blos- 


Thousands of others, from school children to 
men and women of 50 to 60, have also learned 


ROM the time I was a child, I have always had 


my life if some kind fairy would only turn my wis 


too old to learn, that only some sort of fairy-story 
I was 35 


years old—-and the mother of a small -family— 
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Who Wished 


She Could Play the Piano 


And How She Found an Easy Way 
to Turn Her Wish Into a Fact 


A YEAR or so ago this woman didn’t know 
one note from another. Today she plays 
the piano—entirely by note—better than many 
who have been playing for years. Here she 
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This woman’s experience is by no means unusual. 
Over 250,000 others—from school children to men 
and women of 50 and 60—have learned to play their 
favorite instrument or learned to sing in the same 
way this woman did. Largely through the recom- 
mendations of satisfied pupils, we have built up the 
largest school of music in the world. 

Whether for beginners or advanced pupils, our 
method is a revolutionary improvement of the old 
and hard-to-learn methods used by private teachers, 
and our method is as thorough as it is simple and 
easy We teach you in the only right way—teach 
you to play or sing entirely BY NOTE. No “trick” 

music, no “numbers,”’ no make- 





somed outin music (almost over- 


big surprise to all who know me, 
and to myself as well. My friends 


easily as I did. All the hard part, Guitar 
all the big expense, all the old diffi- Automatic F 





Tenor Banjo 


culties, have been swept away by | Voice and Speech Culture 


shifts of any kind. Yet it isa 


night, you might say) has been s For Beginners Or | short-cut method, simply because 
Advanced Pupils 


every step is made so simple and 
clear, and the total cost averages 


— to think — be that : nes o> ad a few centsa lesson, with vour 
2ad a previously undiscoverec rgan an tn nneeteatiet Sa ad 
genius - the piano. But if there | Violin Composition — ond everything incjaded. 
was any genius about it it wasn’t Drums and Sight Singing When learning to play or sing 
on my part, but in the lessons I Traps Guitar is 80 easy, why continue to confine 
took—a new and simplified method Mandolin Ukulele your enjoyment of the music to 
that makes it remarkably easy for Clarinet Harp mere listening? Why not at least 
anyone to add music or singing to | Flute Cornet let us send you our free book? 
their daily lives. Anyone any- Saxophone Piccolo Just ; ; : ki Es be 
where can now learn to play any Cello Trombone ust now we are making a special! 
instrument or learn to sing just as | 4awaiian Banjo offer that cuts the cost per lesson 


L in two—send your name now, be- 
inger Control | fore this special offer is withdrawn 
No obligation—simply use the 








this simple new method. 


I learned entirely by home study—in my spare 





Glissando Mazurka, by Bohm, Grade 4. 
This bright number is a general favorite. 
Glissando is a run, made by sliding the 
fingers over the keys. 

Violin and Piano 

Sweet Hawaiian Moonlight, by Klick- 
man. An arrangement for one or two vio- 
lins and piano of the popular song by the 

me name. A very good dreamy waltz. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming 


DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON WHICH 
EXPIRES MARCH 3ist 

Vocal—With the Coming of Tomorrow, 30 

ents; Old Kentucky Moonlight, 30 cents; My 

addy, 30 cents; Sun Ray, 30 cents; Happy, 
cents; Anchored, 15 cents. 
Instrumental—Valse December, 30 cents; 
mes on Christmas Morn, 15 cents; New 
ir’s Greetings, 15 cents 

Violin and Piano—Love's Old Sweet Song, 
cents. 








This coupon expires June 30th, 1922) 
Vocal 
| By Myself, 30 cents 
ere, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, 30 cents 
ther Waltz, 30 cents. | 
Rosary You Gave to Me, 30 cents. 
Carolina Rose, 30 cents 
inna, Easte r pong, 15 cents 
Instrumental 
hing Hearts, 30 cents 
stic Illusions, 30 cents 
sando Mazurka, 15 cents 
Violin and Piano 
t Hawaiian Moonlight, 15 cents | 


| 
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| 





MARCH MUSIC COUPON 
| 
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time—from fascinating Print-and-Picture lessons 
that make everything so simple and easy that one 
simply can't go wrong on them. I call it a short-cut 
way to learn—it is so much simpler and so entirely 
different from the old and Rend domadenstansd 
methods. I know that I made better and faster 
progress than I ever could by bothering with a 
private teacher or joining a class. In fact, while I 
don't like to brag, within six months after I took 
my first lesson, my playing was better than that of 
many of my friends who had studied two or three 
years under private teachers. 


My only regret is that I didn’t know of this really 
wenlkesel method years before. The ability to play 
is such a great comfort. No matter how much re 
alone, I never get lonesome—I can always turn to 
my piano for amusement, I am never at a loss for 
a way to entertain callers. I no longer feel that I 
am “out of it” at social gatherings. Do you wonder 
that I so gladly recommend the method that has 
brought me so much pleasure and satisfaction? 





For smaller Symphonola. Style pic- 
tured and others 17c¢ to 25c a day. 
Tens of thousands giving satis- 
faction 
Symphonolas 

No expensive attachments needed to 
yay al] Records. Tone natural, life 
ike. Well built. Highest quality 
equipment. 

No Money Down 
Shipped anywhere in U.S. 30 Days’ 
FREE Tria) before you make first 
payment. pleased take up to 2 
years’ time. 

Records 70c Each 
Play on all phonographs using steel 
needles. Latest vocal and instrument 


size 10 inch. Postpaid. Ask Today for 
Symphonola Booklet and Record List. 


Lettkhttt Co we. 


Desk SSF-322, Buffalo, N.Y. 


You can do it, expe- 
rience not necessary. 
Write about Love, 


Mother, Home, Childhood, Patriotic, Comic or any 
subject, and send words to me at once. I compose 
Music and guarantee publication. 

EDWARD TRENT, 685 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 




















al hits. Also Sacred and Operatic. Full | 


coupon or send your name and 
address in a letter or on a postcard. 


U.S.School of Music,93 Brunswick Bldg.,N.Y, 
7-~----COUPON —----- 


r U. S. School of Music, 93 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 

t _ Without obligation, please ‘send me your 
book, ““Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
and particulars of your special offer. I am in- 
terested in the following course: 


Name of instrument or course.) 
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Easiest of all wind instruments to play. You 
ean learn the scale in an hour and play popular 


lodge, school and orchestra dance music. 
4 You may any Buescher 
F ree Trial Instrument in your home 6 
days. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on 
» easy terms to suit your convenience. 
. Gives first 
Saxophone Book Free “ves frst 
iy d tells what each Saxophone is best adapted 
7 . for; when to use singly, quartettes, sextettes, oc- 
| oy tettes or in regular bend or full Saxophore Fand. 
OE Mention any other instrument you are interested in. 
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a BAND INSTRU- 
ao MENT CO. 


(®) 























Makers of Everything In Band and Orchestra Instruments 
28:0 GUESCHER BLOCK - ELKHART, INDIANA 


mb 4d A 2 


We Save You 50 % 


fy FREE TRIAL—EASY TERM 


hot f all STANLARD MAKES 
UNDERWOOD, ROYAL, SILENT L- 





OOL : . 
SMITH, Self-starting REMINGTON, ete, 
he Famous ** . 


Rebuilt by ¢ 
Guarant go Ray 
ments of 
hens ownvilere. Largest stock to 
Write for special prices and terms 
TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 300, CHICAGO 
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Ils ration shows che 
tlowing Sandand! 
Fixt ures: 
Pembroke Bath with 
Shower 
Penwood Lavatory 
Devoro Closet 
Other suitable and less 
costly materials than tile 
can be used for finishing 
bathroom. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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$4 re } ood 


~~. S. r. ey 
Aen e¢ 74 


r PL MBI NG FIXTURES 


AUTHORITIES agree that nothing adds so 
much to the health and comfort of the home 
as a bathroom. 


Is your family enjoying this modern convenience? 


Write today for catalogue “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the farm. It is illustrated in colors, 
shows complete bathrooms and fixtures as well 
as model kitchen and laundry. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 


1922 
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SIMPLE BEHEADINGS 


1. Behead a grain and become lazy. 
- . 


leave a covering for the head 


3. Behead a child’s toy and leave the 


vhole. 
4. Behead to neglect and leave the 

opposite of dark. 

5. Behead a period of time and leave 
part of the body. 

6. Behead a flat bottomed boat and 
ive a domestic animal. 

7. Behead to kill and leave to place in 
recumbent position. 


8. Behead a story with a moral and | 


ve competent. 

9. Behead a baby’s plaything and 
ve a secure fastening. 

10. Behead a pretense and leave a kind 
i meat. 

11. Behead a shining body and leave 
thick, black substance. 

12. Behead peril and leave vexation. 


A DOUBLE CROPPER 
[wo women were talking together in 
e Union Station in Chicago. 
My sister and me,” said one, “we ain’t 
o more alike than if we wasn’t us. Yes, 
ma'am; she’s just as different as I be, only 
he other way.” —Life. 


FARM CROPS 













HOW MANY 
VEGETABLES AND 
GRAINS CAN 
You MAKE 

OvuT ? 























Walter Wellman 


i can start with any letter, move to 
right, left, upward, downward, or 
illy in any direction. How many 
rops can you make out? 
NOTHING ELSE 
Meane: I have nothing but praise 
e new minister. 
wn: So I noticed when the plate 
round. 





2. Behead an article of furniture and 


; - Mary. 
| 


| 


Algernon (city cousin): “What has that 
cow got the bell strapped ’round her neck 
for?” 

Bobby: “That’s to call the calf when | 














BUILT TO ORDER 
“What's the matter with Smith? Got 
lumbago or spinal curvature or some- 
thing?” 
“No; he has to walk that way to fit 
some shirts his wife made for him.’— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


UNTO THE END 

“How's this?” asked the lawyer. 
““You’ve named six bankers in your will 
|to be pallbearers. Of course, it’s all 
lright, but wouldn’t you rather choose 
|some friends with whom you are on 
| better terms?” 
| “No, Judge, that’s all right. Those 
fellows have carried me for so long they 
might as well finish the job.’’—The 
American Legion Weekly. 





ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 
THE VALENTINE PARTY 

The following pairs of names are to be 

| found in the eight sentences given on the 
February Home Amusement Page: 

1. Don and Helen. 2. Roy and Alice. 

3. William and Isa. 4. Kenneth and 

Kate. 5. Walter and Anna. 6. Allen 

and Ruth. 7. Earl and Mabel. 8. Fred 








A PATRIOTIC DIAMOND 
L The diamond contains the 
TIS seven words, and shows the 
TENTS _ correct placing to make them 
LINCOLN spell the puzzle word “Lin- 
STORY ~~ coln” both ways. 
SLY 
N 


FARM PRODUCTS 


WOMAN The names of the five ob- 
SHOES jects, shown on the fence, 
SHELL namely, Woman, Shell, 
ACORN Acorn, Shoes, Stone, print- 
STONE ed, one below the other in 


the form provided, give, 
reading downward, ‘“‘wheat” and ‘‘melon;”’ 
the names of the two farm products, 
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Head off that Croup 


with Musterole 


Keep the little white jar 
of Musterole handy on your 
bathroom shelf and you can 
easily head off croupy colds 
before they get beyond 
control. 

The moment you hear 
that warning cough, get out 
the good old Musterole and 
rub this soothing ointment 
gently on the chest and 
throat. 

Made from pure oil of mustard 
and other simple ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the skin and breaks up the cold 
by relieving the congestion. 

Musterole does its good work 
without blistering the skin like 
the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Use it for treating tonsillitis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chilblains, 
colds and croup. 


Sold Bop druggists, in tubes and 
jars, and 65c; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








Free Proof 
That You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, im- 
proved Acousticon has 
now enabled nearly 
500,000 deaf people to hear. We are sure it 
will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No money to pay, 
no red tape, no reservation to this offer. 
Our confidence in the present Acousticon is 
so complete that we will gladly take all the 
risk in proving, beyond any doubt, that the 


Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The new Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
eated, so no matter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the New 
Acousticon. You'll get it promptly, and if 
it doesn’t make you hear, return it and 
you will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 








1358 Candler Bldg. 220 West 42nd St., N, Y. City 














High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside two years. Meets al! requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six r ical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H.389 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 




















Draw a line according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from 


lot. Do not send it to us as we are printing 








or 


it merely for the pleasure of the children. ne 
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Sales Agents 


wanted in every county to give al 
spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train the 
xperienced. Novelty Catlery Co., 156 Barr St., Canton, Ohio 
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SWIFT & COMPANY 
Cattle. Business- Dressed Basis - Fiscal Years 1915 to 1922 


Cwt of Dressed Beef 


| 


Live |Cost |of C 


1915 191 19 


What causes these lines to go up 


and down together? 


This chart shows howthe price of live cattle and the proceeds from 
beef always follow each other, whatever the trend. 

The upper line represents what Swift & Company received per 
hundredweight for dressed beef during the last six years. 

The lower line represents the price Swift & Company paid for live 
cattle throughout the same period. 

The bottom line represents Swift & Company’s profit from all 
sources, including hides and other by-products. 

Note that when meat goes up, live stock goes up; when meat 
comes down, live stock comes down. 

What causes one to follow the other? 

The constant pounding of competition for the purchase of live 
animals on the one hand and of competition in the sale of beef on the 
other does this. Nothing else. No packer can control either. 

Note also that there were times when Swift & Company lost money 
on its beef business. This was due in large part to low values of by- 
products and to high rates of expense and freight. By-products fell 
from an average of $25.59 per head in 1919 to $8.51 per head in 1921. 

Swift & Company’s profits on cattle in 1921 averaged only $1.13 
per head. Since 1915 our greatest average profit per head was $1.65 
in 1916. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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~ For Sanitary Cleaning 


OU want things to Jook clean—of course! 
You want them to sparkle and shine like 
new—naturally! But they must be more than 
clean to the eye—they must be sanitarily clean 4 
inside and out. j 
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The milking machine must be hy- 


Genie Hoan, Gale Gast aes The answer is Gold Dust, whether it’s a milk 
can, a coffee pot, or a dainty piece of china or cut 
glass from your table. 


Gold Dust is a vegetable oil soap powder which 
dissolves immediately and completely in any kind 
of water. It loosens dirt and grease so that they os 
wash away with notroubleatall. And that means | 
no scratches in the separator, churn or milking 
machine to provide a lodging place for fat and dirt. y 
A clean chun is necessary to good It also means a great saving of time and labor. 4 


Gold Dust dissolves milk 
itter fats from every crevice, 


a 





Use Gold Dust for every cleansing purpose : 
about the house and dairy. For quick, sanitary § 
cleansing, keep a package handy. 


Cre nk FAIRBANK company) ii 
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the canscome back from market | Let the Go l d Dust 


1st will make them shiny bright 
8 nnotime. Sanitarily clean, too. 
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In keeping the dairy and farm build- 
ings sanitary—the orchard and fields 





free from insects and plant diseases, ex- 
treme care must be taken to select the 
right cleansing agents and spray materials. 


Likewise in caring for the teeth, pro- 
gressive farm families, through their 
~~ 7 dentists and physicians, have learned 
; 7, that the most desirable dentifrice is 
one which “cleanses” naturally. They 
. | select one that doesn’t “scratch” or 
“scour” the teeth with soapless grit. 


COLGATE'’S Cleans Teeth 
The Right Way 


The combined action of non-gritty, specially 
ae prepared chalk and pure soap cleanses thor- 
oughly and does not irritate the delicate mouth 
































tissues or “‘scour” the precious enamel. 
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So, if your teeth are “on edge” from using 
a harsh, gritty, soapless tooth paste, try a safe, 
common sense dental cream. Try Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream with its delicious flavor 
that makes tooth brushing a pleasure—there’s 
no disagreeable “druggy”’ taste. 

More dentists recommend Colgate’s than 
any other dentifrice. You can get a large tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream at your 
store for considerably less than fifty cents. 


If you wish samples of the other 



















































| Colgate products mentioned in the J 
| coupon, check those desired and 7 
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